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US  nears  truce  with 
Europe  over  bananas 

World  Trade  Organisation  chief  proposes  peace  deal  to  avert  bitter  trade  war 


By  Guy  de  Janquieres  la  London  and 
Frances  WISams  hi  Geneva 


The  US  and  the  European  Union 
appeared  to  be  heading  for  a 
truce  in  their  dispute  over 
’banana  imports,  after  the  head  of 
utbe  World  Trade  Organisation 
£ intervened  to  stop  the  conflict 
wsraTaHtig  into  a damaging  trade 
war. 

Hopes  of  a settlement  rose  last 
night  after  Renato  Ruggiero, 
WTO  director-general,  proposed 
to  US  and  EU  ambassadors  in 
Geneva  a peace  formula  intended 
to  avert  a US  threat  of  sanctions 
on  $520m  of  European  exports 
from  February  L 

“The  elements  of  a compromise 
are  emerging.  The  parties  are 
engaging  in  constructive  dia- 
logue, and  we  very  much  hope 
for  a positive  outcome,’’  an  offi- 
cial close  to  the  talks  said. 

Senior  officials  in  Washington 
and  Brussels  were  expected  to 
decide  this  weekend  whether  to 
bade  the  outline  deal.  Trade  dip- 
lomats said  it  was  likely  to  face 


stiff  resistance  from  hawks  in 
both  capitals  who  opposed  back- 
ing down. 

But  they  said  failure  to  reach  a 
compromise  could  hurt  European 
exporters  and  severely  damage 
the  WTO,  whose  133  members  are 
already  deeply  split  over  the  con- 
flict 

Fresh  divisions  emerged  yester- 
day when  Japan,  India,  Indon- 
esia, South  Korea  and  six  central 
European  states  sided  with  the 
EU  by  challenging  US  plans  to 
seek  WTO  authorisation  for  sanc- 
tions on  Monday. 

The  initiative  was  organised  by 
Japan,  which  Is  angry  about 
recent  US  threats  to  damp  down 
on  its  steel  exports. 

The  US  insists  it  Is  entitled  to 
impose  sanctions  on  the  EU 
because  Brussels  has  not  com- 
plied with  a WTO  disputes  ruling 
against  its  banana  regime,  which 
favours  imports  from  former 
French  and  British  colonies  in 
Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific. 

Although  the  EU  has  amended 


the  regime,  Washington  says  it 
still  discriminates  against  US  dis- 
tributors of  Latin  American  fruit 
But  Brussels  says  the  US  cannot 
legally  impose  sanctions,  because 
the  WTO  has  not  ruled  against 
the  modified  regime. 

Mr  Ruggiero’s  plan  is  under- 
stood to  call  on  the  US  to  post- 
pone a decision  on  sanctions 
until  a recently  established  WTO 
disputes  panel  rules  in  late 
March  on  the  EU’s  banana 
regime. 

The  EU  would  be  asked  to 
agree  to  the  panel  arbitrating 
simultaneously  on  thn  si«»  of  the 
proposed  US  measures. 

Such  a deal  would  require  diffi- 
cult concessions  from  both  sides. 
The  US  is  under  heavy  pressure 
from  Congress  to  stick  to  its 
announced  fimptahlg,  which  ralln 
for  sanctions  to  be  in  place  no 
later  than  March  3. 

The  EU  says  it  will  not  accept 
WTO  arbitration  on  sanctions 
before  the  panel  has  ruled  on  its 
banana  regime,  because  it  consid- 
ers the  piannwi  us  measures  il- 


legal. However,  an  EU  official 
said  it  was  prepared  to  consider 
other  procedural  steps  by  the 
WTO  to  end  the  conflict 

The  two  sides  are  expected  to 
indicate  whether  they  have 
agreed  a deal  on  Monday,  when 
the  US  is  due  to  seek  sanctions 
authorisation  from  the  WTO's 
disputes  settlement  body.  Under 
WTO  rules,  approval  Is  supposed 
to  be  automatic  unless  it  is  unan- 
imously rejected. 

However,  Japan,  the  EU  and 
several  other  governments  have 
indicated  that  they  may  try  to 
block  the  US  demand  while  dis- 
agreements persist  over  whether 
it  is  in  line  with  WTO  rules. 

Meanwhile,  the  US  rejected  an 
EU  request  to  the  WTO’s  govern- 
ing general  council  to  thwart  the 
threatened  sanctions  by  asking 
members  to  decide  how  the  rules 
should  apply  to  the  banana  dis- 
pute. 

Rita  Hayes,  US  ambassador  to 
the  WTO,  called  the  request  a 
cynical  attempt  by  the  EU  to 
evade  its  obligations. 


Tumng  up  the  heat  on  President  Milosevic:  An  F/A18  Hornet  preparing  to 
take  off  on  petrol  from  the  USS  Enterprise  as the  giant  carrier  cruses  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Report,  Page  3;  Man  in  the  News,  Page  7 Picture:  Reuters 


! Clinton  launches  $2.8bn  counter-terrorism  package 


By  Richard  Wotffe  In  Washington 

President  Bill  Clinton  yesterday 
launched  a personal  crusade  to 
protect  mainland  America  from 
computer  and  biological  terrorist 
attacks  in  a fresh  bid  to  bolster 
his  authority  in  the  shadow  of 
his  impeachment  trial. 

In  a speech  yesterday  and  a 
rare  newspaper  interview,  he  laid 
out  plans  for  a $2JBm  package  of 
counter-terrorist  measures,  as 
the  trial  entered  a new  phase  in 
which  senators  interrogate  the 
prosecution  and  defence  teams. 

Citing  recent  terrorist  bomb- 


ings on  US  embassies  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  Oklahoma  City 
attack  on  federal  offices  in  1996, 
Mr  Clinton  said:  “The  enemies  of 
peace  realise  they  cannot  defeat 
us  with  traditional  military 
means,  so  they  are  working  on 
two  new  forms  of  assault . . . 
cyber-attacks  on  our  critical  com- 
puter systems  and  attacks  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.” 

The  president  said  the  new 
funds  would  be  spent  on  emer- 
gency medical  teams,  research  on 
new  vaccines,  and  improved 
detection  systems  to  deter  com- 
puter hackers. 


"This  is  not  a cause  for  panic,” 
he  said.  “It  is  a cause  for  serlpus, 
deliberate,  disciplined,  long-term 
concern." 

His  speech  and  the  front-page 
interview  with  the  New  York 
Times  ended  an  extraordinary 
week  in  which  Mr  Clinton  has 
proposed  radical  political  mea- 
sures to  cleanse  his  presidency  of 
the  stain  of  impeachment  in  its 
last  two  years. 

The  president's  supporters 
seemed  to  gain  confidence  yester- 
day in  the  senate  trial 

Tom  Daschle,  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  senate,  said  there 


was  "increasing  optimism"  that 
senators  would  pass  a modem  to 
rfitmiw  the  against  ^ pres- 
ident in  a vote  on  Monday. 

Republicans  said  Mr  Daschle 
was  over-optimistic  as  the  motion 
would  require  the  defection  of 
several  Republican  senators  if  it 
were  to  succeed. 

However,  Trent  Lott,  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  senate, 
acknowledged  there  was  a need 
for  senators  to  meet  behind 
closed  doors  to  work  out  how  the 
trial  would  proceed. 

Some  Republican  senators  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  prosecution 


case  of  perjury,  against  Mr  Clin- 
ton. Susan  Collins  of  Maine  said 
yesterday:  “The  president’s  grand 
jury  testimony  is  replete  with 
lies,  with  half-truths  and  eva- 
sions. Tm  considering  whether, 
despite  that,  they  meet  the  test 
under  our  perjury  laws.” 

George  Gekas,  one  of  the 
Republican  managers  of  the  pros- 
ecution case  against  the  presi- 
dent. admitted  they  had  not 
changed  the  mind*  of  any  senate 
Democrats.  The  prosecutors  need 
at  least  12  Democrats  to  vote 
with  the  Republicans  to  convict 
the  president 


Senators  began  to  submit  writ- 
ten questions  to  the  two  teams  of 
lawyers  yesterday  as  the 
impeachment  trial  began  to  test 
the  legal  and  factual  cases  pres- 
ented by  both  sides. 

The  White  House  earlier 
rejected  a formal  request  from 
prosecutors  for  Mr  Clinton  to  tes- 
tify before  the  senate.  Henry 
Hyde,  the  leader  of  the  Republi- 
can legal  team,  said  Mr  Clinton 
was  the  only  person  “with  know- 
ledge of  almost  every  material 
fact  relevant  to  the  trial". 

Beyond  perjury,  Page  7 


European 
defence 
link  talks 
to  resume 


By  Alexander  recoil  and  Hugo  Dtxon 
in  London  and  David  Owen  in  Paris 

French  and  British  companies 
are  expected  to  resume  talks  in 
the  next  few  weeks  on  creating  a 
consolidated  European  aerospace 
and  defence  company,  in  spite  of 
anger  at  this  week's  all-British 
deal  between  British  Aerospace 
and  General  Electric  Company. 

Lagardere,  the  French  con- 
glomerate which  is  to  merge  its 
Matra  defence  interests  with 
state-owned  Aerospatiale,  sees 
BAe's  acquisition  of  GEC's  Mar- 
coni defence  arm  as  a positive 
move  because  it  does  not  margin- 
alise the  French. 

An  adviser  to  Lagardere  said 
yesterday:  “We  see  the  BAe/Mar- 
coni  deal  as  a sensible  first  step, 
and  now  we  want  to  have  a dia- 
logue on  how  a European  aero- 
space and  defence  company  can 
be  put  together.” 

There  were  also  indications 
that  France  may  resume  negotia- 
tions on  restructuring  the  Airbus 
civil  aircraft  consortium  into  a 
single  company. 

Talks  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion last  month  when  an  argu- 
ment pitching  Aerospatiale 
against  BAe  and  DaimlerChrysler 
Aerospace  (Dasa)  of  Germany, 
over  BAe  and  Dasa’s  earlier  plans 
for  a bilateral  merger  excluding 
Aerospatiale,  erupted  at  an  Air- 
bus shareholders’  meeting  in 
Toulouse.  The  three  companies 
are  the  main  Airbus  partners. 

BAe  insists  it  remains  commit- 
ted to  integration  of  the  defence 
industry  across  Europe. 

With  the  help  of  an  elaborate 
game  theory  exercise,  BAe  calcu- 
lated that  a deal  with  GEC  coukl 
break  down  some  of  the  barriers 
in  the  way  of  cross-border 
defence  deals  and  would  speed 
the  creation  of  a unified  defence 
industry. 


Rdl  story  of  the  war-game  exercise, 
and  SSTs  Wgft-states  plan  to  exit 
the  defence  industry,  Page  2 


News  General 


Move  to  dispel  Olympics  doubts 

Australian  officials  tried  to  counter  a rising  tide  of  scepticism  about 
circumstances  leading  to  Sydney’s  winning  bid  to  host  next  year’s 
Games,  claiming  the  2000  games  would  rehabilitate  the  Olympic 
movement’s  public  image.  Page  3;  Olympic  torch  gutters,  Page  7 

Brazil  fights  to  avoid  hyperinflation 

The  Brazilian  government  has  launched  a campaign  to  prevent  com- 
panies introducing  big  price  increases  in  response  to  the  devaluation 
of  the  currency.  The  government  is  threatening  fines  of  up  to  R$3m 
(S2m)  and  public  humiliation,  as  It  tries  to  ward  off  a return  to  its 
high-inflationary  past.  Page  3 

Scientists  join  quest  for  eternal  youth 

Scientists  are  joining  the  quest  to  find  the  secret  of  eternal  youth. 
Research  Into  what  causes  ageing  Is  leading  scientists  to  hold  out 
hope  that,  perhaps  by  early  In  the  next  century,  they  might  be  able 
to  extend  the  healthy  human  lifespan  substantially.  Page  6 

HK  airport  probe  clears  officials 

A long-awaited  government  inquiry  into  the  shambolic  opening  of 
Hong  Kong's  USS20bn  Chek  Lap  Kok  airport  in  July  largely  exoner- 
ated senior  government  officiate  and  said  that  over-confidence  and  a 

f lack  of  co-ordination  at  the  Airport  Authority  was  responsible  for  the 
chaos  that  ensued.  Page  4 


Coca-Cola's  move  into  fashion 
dotfling  is  the  latest  attempt  by 
a big  company  to  use  its  name 
to  sell  new  products. 

But  not  all  are  as  successful  as 
Wait  Disney. 
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News  Business 


DaimlerChrysler  extends  talks 

DaimlerChrysler  confirmed  It  was  in  talks  on  possible  co-operation 
with  troubled  Japanese  carmaker  Nissan  Motor  as  well  as  negotia- 
tions on  Nissan  Diesel,  the  truck  and  engine  affiliate.  Jurgen 
Schrempp  and  Robert  Eaton,  co-chairmen  of  the  GermaivUS  group, 
said  no  deal  had  been  reached.  Page  24  • 

Sctiroders  admits  breaching  Japanese  regulations 

Schrodera,  the  UK  financial  company,  may  face  Japanese  govern- 
ment penalties  after  admitting  It  had  been  In  breach  of  reporting  laws 
in  its  asset  management  operations  for  five  years.  The  company  has 
felled  to  reveal  that  ft  holds  stakes  of  more  than  5 per  cent  In  dozens 
of  Japanese  companies.  By  law  all  equity  stakes  over  5 per  cent 
must  be  publicly  declared  to  avoid  market  manipulation.  Page  24 

Hughes  Electronics  to  buy  Primestar  assets 

Hughes  Electronics,  US  satellite  television  industry  leader,  agreed  to 
buy  the  assets  of  struggling  Primestar  in  a deal  valued  at  S1.82bn. 
The  move  wilt  cement  the  position  of  DirecTV,  owned  by  Hughes,  as 
the  main  alternative  to  big  cable  television  networks.  Page  24 

Worries  over  Brazilian  economy  depress  markets 

European  shares  were  dragged  lower  by 
worries  about  the  Brazilian  economy  and 
a weak  start  on  Well  Street  yesterday. 

The  transnational  FTSE  Eurotop  300 
index  fell  2.8  per  cent  while  the  DAX  In 
Frankfurt  and  the  GAG  40  in  Paris 
dropped  3 per  cent  and  32  per  cent 
respectively.  Investors  were  worried  that 
mrvpmi..  the  g^ajp  faj|  jn  Brazilian  currency 

would  have  knock-on  effects  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  Bonds, 
Page  8;  Currencies,  Page  9;  London  stocks,  Page  17;  World 
stocks,  Pages  20-21 

Anglo  American  to  buy  back  Zambia  mines 

Anglo  American,  South  African  conglomerate,  is  to  buy  back  for 
$90m  the  Zambian  copper  mines  ft  used  to  own  until  they  were 
nationalised  by  the  Zambian  government  30  years  ago.  Page  23 
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Privatisations  - The  Facts 

► Since  1991,  privatisation  stocks  as  a whole  have 
outperformed  the  MSCI  World  ex-US  Index,  reflecting 
the  efficiency  and  profitability  gains  which  shareholder 
pressure  induces*. 

We  believe  that  over  US$350bn  of  privatisation  assets 
are  likely  to  come  to  the  market  over  the  next  10  years. 

i Privatised  companies  often  exceed  investor  profit 
r expectations  as  a result  of  private  sector  forces. 

The  Global  Privatisation  Fund  - Tiro  Facts 

k Investec  Guinness  Right  pioneered  the  concept  of 
r privatisation  funds  with  the  launch  of  the  first  global 
privatisation  UK  unit  trust  and  offshore  fend  and  has  its 
own  proprietary  privatisation  index. 


best 


► Our  Global  Privatisation  Fund  is  one  of  the 
performing  offshore  global  equity  fends,  having  risen  by 
105%  since  its  launch  in  May  1994\ 

l The  Fund  Is  well  diversified,  with  a current  emphasis  on 
" Europe,  which  has  the  largest  planned  privatisation 
programme. 
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THE  BAE-GEC  DEAL 


How  Project  Super  Bowl  won  the 


Hugo  Dixon  and  Alexander 
Nicoll  reveal  how  a combination 
of  war  games  and  a high-pressure 
auction  transformed  Europe’s 
defence  industry 


The  temperature  was 
dropping  East  as  Sir 
Richard  Evans  clam* 
bered  aboard  the  British 
Aerospace  executive  jet  bound 
for  Stuttgart 

It  was  December  7 last  Tear, 
and  Sir  Richard,  the  burly  chair- 
man of  BAe,  thought  he  was  clos- 
ing In  on  a long-held  objective: 
the  creation  or  a pan -European 
defence  company  strong  enough 
to  compete  with  the  Americans. 

IBs  co-passenger  was  less  sure. 
Lord  Simpson,  managing  director 
of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
knew  all  about  the  difficulties  in 
negotiating  tie-ups  in  the  defence 
business.  After  all,  BAe  and  GEC 
had  been  conducting  on-off 
merger  talks  for  15  years,  and 
had  yet  to  tie  the  knot. 

Now  Sir  Richard  was  proposing 
something  altogether  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  creation  of  a Brit- 
ish defence  giant  He  was  con- 
templating a three-way  deal 
involving  BAe.  GEC's  Marconi 
1 defence  division,  and  Germany's 
DaimlerChrysler  Aerospace 
(Dasa),  headed  by  the  formidable 
JGrgen  Schrempp. 

Suddenly,  an  early  winter 
snowstorm  forced  Sir  Richard's 
plane  to  divert  to  Frankfurt. 
After  a hurried  phone  conversa- 
tion, the  three  Industrialists 
agreed  to  switch  their  meeting  to 
Munich. 

There.  Schrempp  made  dear  he 
would  love  to  do  a deal  with 
GEC;  but  first  he  wanted  to 
strike  his  own  terms  with  BAe. 
At  that  moment  Simpson  knew  a 
triangular  defence  arrangement 
involving  the  might  of  British 
and  German  industry  was  not 
going  to  work. 

Simpson's  goal  was  less  grandi- 
ose and  more  immediate.  He 
wanted  to  sell  Marconi  to  the 
highest  bidder.  He  was  convinced 
that,  in  the  complicated  multi- 
dimensional game  of  restructur- 
ing Europe's  defence  industry, 
the  first  mover  would  capture  the 
richest  pickings.  Those  coming 
late  to  the  party  risked  being 
marginalised.  He  was  not  going 
to  let  Schrempp  and  Evans  con- 
clude their  deal  first  So  began  a 
high-pressure  auction  which  led 
finally  this  week  the  creation  of 
the  world’s  third  largest  defence 
company:  a merger  of  BAe  and 
Marconi,  which  left  the  British 
government  stunned  and  French 
and  German  rivals  seething  on 
the  sidelines. 


GEC’s  plan  for  squeezing  the 
maximum  value  for  Marconi  was 
code-named  Project  Super  Bowl. 

Hatched  by  John  Mayo,  GEC's 
cocksure  finance  director.  It  was 
an  elaborate  plan  that  was  self- 
consciously named  after  the  the 
American  football  competition, 
which  involves  a series  of  play- 
offs to  determine  which  teams 
make  the  final  round:  the  Super 
Bowl.  The  image  appealed  to 
Mayo's  idea  of  how  the  global 
defence  industry  was  going  to 
restructure.  But  it  also  reflected 
his  belief,  that  It  was  vital  to  keep 
all  the  bidders  for  Marconi  on  the 
same  timetable.  Only  then  would 
GEC  be  able  to  play  one  bidder 
off  against  another  and  so  lever- 
age up  the  price. 

Furthermore,  the  1999  Super 
Bowl  was  due  to  take  place  in 
Miami  on  January  31.  in  Mayo's 
mind,  this  was  the  deadline  by. 
which  Marconi's  fixture  had  to  be 
settled.  After  all,  BAe  and  Dasa 
were  already  in  fairly  advanced 
talks.  GEC  would  have  to  move 
smartly  if  it  was  to  seize  the 
initiative. 

Mayo  took  to  the  task  of  selling 
Marconi  with  glee.  A 42-year-old 
ex-Warburg  merchant  banker,  he 
revelled  in  complicated  analysis 
and  high-pressure  tactics.  He  had 
cut  his  teeth  on  the  demerger  of 
Zeneca,  the  drugs  company,  from 
ICI,  and  went  on  to  become 
Zeneca’s  finance  director. 

Simpson,  for  his  part,  had 
started  changing  the  cautious 
head  office  culture  inherited  Cram 
Lord  Weinstock,  a legendary  fig- 
ure who  bad  run  GEC  with  an 
iron  grip  for  33  yean. 

With  Mayo  at  his  side,  Simp- 
son's  reforms  moved  into  over 
drive.  Young  Turks  more  in  line 
with  Mayo’s  way  of  thinking 
were  brought  into  key  posts  such 
as  corporate  finance  director  and 
treasurer. 

Mayo  also  relied  on  support 
from  two  pals  from  his  merchant 
hanking  days:  Chris  Brodie,  who 
is  still  at  Warburg,  and  Michael 
Tory,  who  has  since  moved  to 
Morgan  Stanley.  Together,  they 
were  the  brains  behind  Project 
Super  Bowl. 

At  the  start  of  1998,  Simpson 
was  still  set  on  building  up  Mar- 
coni as  the  core  of  his  new  GEC. 
But  he  felt  frustrated  by  other 
parts  of  industrial  empire  inher- 
ited from  Lord  Weinstock  - a 
migh.mflsh  ol  joint  ventures  over 
which  GEC  did  not  exercise  full 
control 

For  example,  Alstom,  GEC's 
power  engineering  division,  was 
locked  In  a 5050  joint  venture 
with  France’s  Alcatel  GPT.  its 


telecoms  arm,  was  a-  60:40  joint 
venture  with  Germany's  Sie- 
mens. Marconi  was  the  only  large 
business  Simpson  cleanly 
controlled. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of 
1998,  Simpson  and  Mayo  spent 
much  time  unravelling  these 
joint  enterprises.  They  spun  out 
Alstom  and  bought  Siemens  out 
of  GPT.  At  the  same  time,  Simp- 
son took  the  first  steps  to  beef  up 
Marconi.  A large  joint  venture  in 
missiles  and  electronics  was 
forged  with  Alenla  of  Italy.  Then 
Tracor,  a Texan  defence  com- 
pany, was  acquired  for  $1.4bn  in 
April. 

Just  weeks  before  the  Tracor 
deal  was  announced,  the  Penta- 
gon dropped  what  looked  like  a 
very  large  present  in  GEC's  lap. 
It  blocked  the  merger  of  Lock- 
heed-Martln  and  Northrop  Grum- 
man. two  of  the  largest  US 
defence  companies,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  combination 
could  restrict  competition. 

Yet  by  waving  through  the  Tra- 
cor transaction,  the  Pentagon 
was  In  effect  signalling  that  - 
whatever  its  doubts  about  fur- 
ther consolidation  In  the  US  mar- 
ket - it  was  still  in  favour  of 
transatlantic  consolidation. 

There  was  a second,  unspoken 
American  calculation.  After 
years  of  talk  about  consolidation, 

thu  limiting  defence  renripaTriPB  in 

Europe  were  slowly  moving  into 
action.  European  governments, 
desperate  to  reduce  the  ever- 
rising  costs  of  military  spending, 
sensed  the  benefits  of  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  naHnnai  cham- 
pions and  the  pooling  of  technol- 
ogy and  defence  know-how. 

The  US  government  was  anx- 
ious that  its  own  industry  was 
not  shut  out  of  any  Fortress 
Europe.  So,  it  was  no  accident, 
perhaps,  that  GEC  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  both  Lockheed  and 
Northrop  ware  Interested  in 
exploring  a merger. 

Given  the  huge  potential  for 
stripping  out  duplicated  costs,  a 
mega-merger  seemed  to  offer  the 
prospect  of  greater  value-creation 
than  a strategy  of  building  Mar- 
coni up  piece-meaL 

Yet  Simpson’s  radar  was  pick- 
ing up  the  same  signal*  as  the 
Pentagon:  European  defence  con- 
solidation was  accelerating. 
There  could  be  a real  chance  of 
doing  his  own  European  deal  - 
and  the  more  options  he  had,  the 
better  the  terms  he  could  strike. 

If  two  other  Europeans  linked 
up  first,  GEC's  options  would 
narrow  dramatically.  The  best 
option  was  a rapid-fire  auction  of 
Marconi 

What  worried  Simpson  most 
was  Evans.  The  two  had  worked 
closely  together  when  Simpson 
was  chief  executive  of  Rover,  the 
automotive  group  then  owned  by 
BAe.  Simpson  knew  Evans  was 

While  GEC  was 
pursuing  its 
strategy,  BAe  was 
following  another 
plan  drawn  up  by 
a supercomputer 


pressing  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
clinch  a merger  with  Dasa.  If  that 
deal  went  ahead,  GEC  could  be 
left  on  the  sidelines. 

While  GEC  was  pursuing  its 
Super  Bowl  strategy,  BAe  was 
following  another  game-plan 
drawn  up  by  a supercomputer  - 
a Cray  computer  in  Stanford.  Sili- 
con Valley. 

The  Cray  was  owned  by  Design 
Insights,  a US  strategy  outfit  run 
by  Harry  Roundell,  a former 
investment  banker  with 
J.  P.  Morgan  Roundell  was  an  old 
friend  of  Richard  Lapthorne, 
BAe's  brainy  rice-chairman,  who 
along  with  Evans  took  the  credit 
for  bringing  BAe  back  from  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  In  the  early 

1990s. 

Over  dinner  in  New  York,  Lap- 
thorne realised  Roundell  could 
help  him  cut  through  a knotty 
strategic  problem.  For  several 
years.  Lapthorne  and  Evans  had 
been  pressing  for  what  they 
called  the  EADC,  or  European 
aerospace  and  defence  company. 
This  would  involve  merging,  in 
the  first  instance,  BAe,  Dasa  and 
France's  Aerospatiale.  At  a later 
date,  other  companies  like  Mar- 
coni, France’s  Thomson-CSF  and 
Alenin  of  Italy  could  be  Invited  to 
the  party. 

The  idea  was  that  a unified 
European  defence  industry  would 
be  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  feat-consolidating 
American  defence  industry.  An 
added  bonus  was  that  the  three 
main  partners  in  Airbus, 
Europe's  civil  aircraft  consor- 
tium, would  all  be  merged. 

In  December  1997.  the  French, 
German  and  British  governments 
all  gave  their  blessing  to  the  ere- 
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Manoeuvring  pelt  to  right):  BAe's  Sir  Richard  Evans,  DatmtefCHtysler's  JOrgen  Schrempp,  GEC's  Lord  Simpson  and  Thomson-CSFs  Denis  Ranque 


ation  of  EADC.  But  Lapthorne 
was  stm  doubtful  whether  the 
French  and  German  companies 
were  genuinely  prepared  to  make 
the  difficult  compromises  neces- 
sary to  strike  a deal. 

Roundell  had  a way  of  testing 
Lapthorne 's  hypothesis:  game 
theory,  the  mathematical  analy- 
sis of  competitive  strategies 
where  choices  depend  on  the 
actions  of  others. 

First  BAe  executives  fed  Roun- 
dell’s  team  with  a vast  amount  of 
information  about  the  various 
players  in  the  game.  Then  Roun- 
deU’s  computer  simulated  negoti- 
ations, generating  a million 
pages  of  raw  data  - and  a Elm 
fee. 

By  March,  Roundell 's  work  was 
complete.  IDs  startling  conclu- 
sion was  that  even  after  ten 
rounds  of  negotiation,  there  was 
still  a stalemate.  It  simply  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  Dasa  and 
Aerospatiale  to  budge  enough  on 
key  Issues  - valuation  and  con- 
trol On  the  other  hand,  if  BAe 
first  did  a deal  with  Marconi,  the 
Cray  predicted  it  could  complete 
Its  European  deal  with  only  four 
more  rounds  of  negotiation. 

BAe  presented  this  conclusion 
to  Misc  5,  a UK  cabinet  commit- 
tee looking  at  restructuring  of 
the  aerospace  Industry.  But  the 
committee,  which  brings  together 
representatives  from  several  gov- 
ernment departments  and  Down- 
ing Street,  was  not  convinced.  In 
any  case,  the  committee  made 
dear  that  Tony  Blair,  the  prime 
minister,  was  keen  for  BAe  to 
make  a European  deal  a priority. 

Initially,  it  seemed  as  if  Misc  5 
might  be  right  By  July,  the  Ger- 
mans, at  least,  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing. John  Weston,  BAe  chief 
executive,  felt  he  was  making 
progress  in  his  meetings  with 
Manfred  Bischoff,  Dasa's  boss. 

The  problem  with  constructing 
a BAe-Dasa  deal  was  that, 
although  BAe  was  the  bigger 
company,  its  shareholding  was 
distributed.  Dasa's  shares  were 
all  held  by  DaimlerChrysler.  the 
industrial  giant  created  by 
Schrempp  and  Robert  Eaton,  boss 
of  Chrysler,  the  US  carmaker. 

Daimler  would  therefore  end 
up  as  the  largest  shareholder  of  a 
merged  Anglo-German  aerospace 
group.  The  one  tangible  conces- 
sion -the  Germans  were  willing  to 
consider  was  to  take  some  of 
their  stake  as  non-voting  shares. 

Negotiations  began  In  earnest 
Lapthorne  joined  BAe's  team. 
Over  the  next  few  month*,  BAe 
and  Dasa  executives  criss-crossed 


Countdown  to  a merger 


Europe.  Sometimes  they  met  at 
Dasa  headquarters  in  Munich; 
sometimes  at  English  country 
hotels. 

A favourite  location  was  Chew- 
ton  Glen;  an  award-winning 
country  house  hotel  in  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  edge  of  the  New 
Forest  In  addition  to  its  Miche- 
lin-starred  restaurant  famous  for 
mushroom  dishes,,  Chewton 
sports  a health  spa  and  is  conve- 
nient for  helicopter  landings. 
Rooms  start  at  £220  a night 

Astonishingly,  amid:  all  this  fre- 
netic activity,  BAe  and  Dasa 
found  the  time  to  hold  talks  with 
another  partner  Aerospatiale. 

The  French  were  furious  about 
being  excluded  from  the  BAe- 
Dasa  arrangement  and  nervous 
about  an  Anglo- Germ  an  rap- 
prochement on  defence,  which 
could  challenge  the  dominant 
Bonn-Parts  political  axis  In 
Europe. 

Both  Evans  and  ; Schrempp 
were  insistent  that  the  price  of 
French  entry  Into  the  defence 
consolidation  game  was  that  the 
the  French  government  should 
sell  off  its  large  shareholding  in 
Aerospatiale. 

In  July,  Paris  had  announced 
plans  to  reduce  its  stake  to  a 
minority  through  a merger  with 
the  Matxa  defence  division  of  pri- 
vate-sector LagardSre . - but  BAe 
and  Dasa  made  clear  they  wanted 
complete  privatisation. 

Subject  to  this  condition,  BAe 
and  Dasa  were  happy  to  bring  in 
Aerospatiale,  but  only  once  they 
had  completed  their  bilateral 
deal. 

But  while  Aerospatiale 
was  getting  anxious 
about  an  imminent 
BAe-Dasa  deal,  the 
Anglo-German  talks  were  becom- 
ing bogged  down.  Tbe  two  com- 
panies were  far  apart  on  valua- 
tion. And,  although  Daimler  was 
prepared  to  take  some  non-voting 
shares,  it  would  still  have  been 
by  far  tbe  biggest  shareholder 
and  would  have  veto  powers. 

Lapthorne  was  worried.  The 
deal  BAe  was  being  asked  to  cut 
amounted  to  paying  a premium 
price  for  Dasa  - yet  it  would 
leave  the  Germans  in  control. 

A further  issue  was  Manfred 
BischofFs  position.  He  would 
have  been  chairman  of  the 
merged  BAe-Dasa,  to  balance 
Weston’s  position  as  chief  execu- 
tive. The  problem  was  that  Bis- 
choff was  also  planning  to  stay 
on  DalmlerChrysler's  main 
board  BAe  did  not  see  how  he 
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could  then  genuinely  represent 
all  shareholders  equally. 

BAe’s  other  big  problem  was 
that  Mayo’s  auction  was  now  in 
full  swing.  On  December  3. 
announcing  its  interim  results, 
GEC  said  it  would  make  a deci- 
sion about  its  Marconi  strategy 
"soon'*.  The  idea  was  to  pile  the 
pressure  on  the  bidders  to  put 
their  best  offers  on  the  table. 

At  best,  it  was  a gamble.  Tony 
Blair  viewed  a BAe-Dasa  link  as 
complementing  his  own  Initiative 
calling  for  closer  defence 
co-operation  in  Europe,  and  an 
all-British  deal  risked  undercut- 
ting Mr  Blair.  And,  by  making  a 
public  announcement.  Simpson 
and  Mayo  had  put  themselves  on 
the  line  with  shareholders. 

Nevertheless,  GEC’s  pressure 
tactics  caught  Evans’s  attention. 
On  the  day  that  GEC  put  out  its 
statement,  Evans  flew  to  see 
Schrempp  in  Stuttgart  and  pro- 
posed a three-way  deal  including 
Marconi.  As  a sweetener,  he 
Improved  the  terms  he  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  for  Dasa. 

Although  Schrempp  liked 
Evans'  financial  proposal  he  was 
not  so  keen  on  hurrying  a three- 
way  deal.  But  that  did  not 
become  fully  apparent  until  the 
crucial,  unscheduled  meeting  in 
Munich  on  December  '?  attended 
by  Schrempp,  Evans  and  Simp- 
son, which  showed  the  extent  to 
which  all  three  had  had  separate 
agendas. 

From  GEC's  viewpoint.  Project 
Super  Bowl  initially  generated 
serious  interest  from  four  compa- 
nies: BAe;  Lockheed  and  North- 
rop of  the  US;  and  Thomson-CSF 
of  France. 

Northrop  dropped  out  fairly 
rapidly.  After  the  failure  of  its 
own  merger  with  Lockheed,  it 
could  not  risk  being  left  at  altar  a 
second  time.  The  US  group 
Insisted  on  a break-up  fee  of 
about  $600m  in  the  event  that 
any  deal  was  blocked:  Simpson 
was  not  prepared  to  agree. 

The  next  suitor  to  turn  tail  was 
Lockheed.  It  felt  Mayo  was  using 
their  presence  in  the  auction  to 
leverage  up  the  price.  Although 
views  differ  on  whether  Lock- 
heed was  ever  a serious  bidder, 
all  agree  that  after  Lockheed’s 
profit  warning  on  December  23  - 
when  its  shares  fell  ll  per  cent  - 
a deal  became  impossible. 

Thomson-CSF,  though,  had 
long  coveted  a deal  with  Marconi. 
The  two  companies  were  very 
similar,  offering  huge  potential 
for  cost-cutting. 

Yet  Denis  Ranque.  Thomson's 
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new  chairman,  knew  there  was 
no  chance  of  a deal  so  long  as  the 
government  remained  his  largest 
shareholder  with  a 40  per  cent 
stake.  He  therefore  persuaded  the 
government  to  offer  two  conces- 
sions; that  it  was  willing  to  see 
its  stake  fall  below  10  per  cent 
and  that  it  was  ready  to  see  the 
new  merged  company  he  listed  in 
London. 

Ranque,  however,  was  not  a 
free  agent  standing  behind  him 
pulling  the  strings  was  Serge 
Tchuruk,  chairman  of  Alcatel, 
the  French  electronics  company. 
Alcatel  has  a 16  per  cent  stake  in 
Thomson,  and  the  socialist-led 
government  in  Paris  had  given 
Tchuruk  an  informal  mandate  to 
take  care  of  its  stake  too.  The 
government  had  also  agreed  to 
swap  part  of  its  stake  in  Thom- 
son for  one  of  Alcatel's  own  stra- 
tegic investments  - perhaps  its 
shareholding  in  Framatome,  the 
nuclear  power  company. 


Publicly,  Blair 
welcomed  the 
deal,  but  privately, 
ministers  and 
officials  were 
seething 


Tchuruk  wag  determined  that 
Ranque  would  not  overpay,  and 
that  limited  the  value  of  the  offer 
Thomson  was  prepared  to  put  on 
the  table  to  about  £5-5bn. 

Ranque’s  hands  were  also  tied 
in  another  way.  To  satisfy 
French  amour  propre,  he  had  to 
ensure  there  was  something  In 
the  deal  to  counterbalance  the 
feet  that  the  new  company  would 
be  British. 

Tchuruk’s  solution  was  bra- 
zenly simple:  Alcatel  would  have 
the  right  to  propose  the  compa- 
ny's chief  executive.  Because  the 
provision  would  he  written  into 
the  company's  constitution,  the 
right  would  last  forever.  For 
Simpson  this  was  too  much  to 
swallow,  and  the  French  later 
backed  off. 

Fortunately  for  Simpson, 
Evans'  negotiations  with 
Schrempp  were  foundering.  The 
mood  was  tetchy  as  the  two  sides 
meetings  squabbled  over  issues 
such  as  value  and  control. 

The  BAe  camp  also  suspected 
Schrempp  had  other  things  on 
his  mind,  such  as  his  pursuit  of 
an  alliance  with  Nissan,  the  Jap- 
anese  car  company.  A week 
before  Christmas.  Schrempp  pro- 
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Mayo  seized  the  opening  cre- 
ated by  Schrempp's  absence.  On 
December  22.  GEC  announced  it 

Like  the  announcement  on 

December  3,  this  was  yet  another 


make  up  his  mind  on  the  strate- 
gic merger  he  so  long  luul  sought. 
GEC's  announcement  gave  a 
green  light  lor  BAe  to  make  an 
offer  just  for  Marcom.  Previously, 
the  two  companies  had  been  con- 
sidering a BAe-GEC  merger,  after 
which  GEC's  non-defence  inter- 
ests - such  as  in  washing 
machines  and  inkjet  printers  - 
would  be  spun  out.  Now.  it  would 
no  longer  have  to  go  through 
such  a complex  process. 

The  BAe  board  met  to  consider 
its  options.  Evans  knew 
Schrempp  would  be  left  fuming  if 
BAe  struck  a deal  with  Marconi. 
But  he  was  also  determined  that 
neither  Thomson  nor  Lockheed 
should  seize  this  prize,  wrap 
themselves  in  the  Union  Jack, 
and  compete  against  BAe  in  its 
home  territory.  The  board 
decided  to  put  its  best  foot  for- 
ward. An  offer  of  £3bn  was  sent 
in  writing  to  GEC  by  Christmas. 

Now  Simpson  and  Mayn  could 
go  on  holiday.  Simpson  set  off  to 
play  golf  in  South  Africa.  He  did 
not  bump  into  Schrempp.  Mayo 
flew  to  Orlando,  Florida,  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  spend  a 
week  at  Disney  World. 

After  Christmas,  the  BAe  and 
GEC  teams  worked  hard  on  ham- 
mering out  the  details  of  their 
agreement.  But  even  at  this  late 
juncture,  Simpson  and  Mayo  had 
not  given  up  on  the  possibility  of 
securing  a better  price.  So,  on 
January  14,  Simpson  and  Mayo 
set  off  to  Paris  to  see  If  Thomson 
would  raise  its  bid. 

Four  days  later.  Ranque  came 
to  London  with  his  final  offer.  By 
that  time  the  BAe  deal  was  virtu- 
ally signed  and  sealed.  Ranque 
told  Simpson  he  would  only  tell 
him  the  terms  of  his  own  bid  if 
Simpson  agreed  to  various  pre- 
conditions. Simpson  countered 
that  he  could  not  accept  all  the 
conditions,  but  asked  him 
whether  he  could  jump  the  hur- 
dle set  by  BAe’s  bid:  ssbn.  Ran- 
que was  stunned.  BAe  had  won 
the  day. 

Evans  and  Simpson  now  had  to  < 

SS  ,lhelM's  T°ny  Blair. 
ruDlicIy,  the  prime  minister  wel- 
comed the  deal,  stressing  he 
wanted  BAe  to  keep  pursuing 
European  integration.  But  pri- 
vately. ministers  and  officials 
were  seething  that  Mayo's  tactics 
might  have  derailed  Blair's  Euro- 
pean initiative. 

That  is  still  the  central  ques- 
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WORLDmNEW  S 


* Brazil 


By  Graff  Dyer  and  John  Barham 
In  S5o  Paulo 


fights  to  ward  off  return  of  hyperinflation 


The  Brazilian  government 
has  launched  a campaign  to 
prevent  .companies  introduc- 
ing big  price  increases  in 
response  to  the  devaluation 
of  the  currency. 

The  armoury  of  weapons 
the  government  is  threaten- 
ing to  use  ranges  from  At i<m 
of  up  to  R$3m  (0$$2m)  to 
public  humiliation,  as  it  tries 
desperately  to  ward  off  a 
return  to  its  high-inflation- 
ary past. 


The  Real  came  under 
renewed  pressure  yesterday, 
although  it  had  recovered  by 
mid-afternoon  to  RSI. 72  to 
the  dollar,  its  closing 
price  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Real  has  now  deval- 
ued 30  per  cent  since  the 
government  abandoned  its 
crawling  peg  against  the  dol- 
lar last  week,  prompting 
fears  that  inflation  would 
return  to  Latin  America's 
largest  economy. 

The  Justice  Ministry  has 
Set  up  a freephone  line  for 
consumers  to  complain 


about  steep  price  increases 
and  a group  of  20  officials 
are  to  won  fair  inflationary 
pressures.  Under  Brazilian 
law  the  ministry  can  fine 
companies  anything  between 
SS2QQ  and  RS2m  far  introdu- 
cing “abusive”  price 
increases. 

Etiane  Thompson,  head  of 
the  ministry’s  economic 
rights  units,  said  the  govern- 
ment would  also  publicise 
instances  of  companies  rais- 
ing prices.  “One  of  the  gains 
from  getting  rid  of  inflation 
is  that  consumers  now  have 


a notion  of  what  is  expensive 
and  what  is  cheap,"  she 
said. 

Embratur,  the  govern- 
ment's tourism  department, 
said  it  would  monitor  air- 
lines and  hotels  to  ensure 
they  did  not  “dollarise”  their 
prices.  Although  airlines 

have  not  increased  their  offi- 
cial fares  in  the  last  week, 
travel  agents  said  that  they 
had  withdrawn  most  of  the 
special  offers  of  50  per  cent 
or  more  reductions. 

Ford  and  General  Motors 
received  a storm  of  criticism 


this  week  when  they 
announced  price  rises  of  up 
to  11  per  cent.  GM  has 
since  scaled  back,  the 
increases. 

Some  critics  believe  the 
government  Is  adopting  too 
heavy-handed  an  approach. 

“This  sort  of  aggressive 
rhetoric  is  very  dangerous," 
said  Alexandre  Banos,  a 
political  analyst.  However, 
Ms  Thompson  said:  "There  is 
no  question  of  us  returning 
to  strict  price  controls." 

! Josmar  Verillo,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Industries  Klabin, 


one  of  Brazil's  largest  paper 
companies,  said  a company 
could  not  carry  on  without 
passing  on  price  increases. 
“You  cannot  bankrupt  com- 
panies by  putting  the  burden 
on  them.”  he  said. 

Fears  that  the  currency 

would  continue  to  weaken 
pushed  share  prices  in  Brazil 
down  3J  per  cent  and  the 
price  of  the  C-Bond,  the  most 
liquid  Brazilian  Brady.  3.7 
per  cent  lower. 

• European  shares  were 
dragged  lower  by  worries 
about  Brazil,  with  investors 


worried  that  the  sharp  fall  in 
the  Real  would  have 
knock-on  effects  in  the  rest 
of  Latin  America,  writes 
Philip  Coggan  in  London. 

The  transnational  FTSE 
Eurotop  300  index  fen  2£  per 
cent  while  the  DAX  in 
Frankfurt  and  the  CAC  40  in 
Paris  dropped  3 per  cent  and 
32  per  cent  respectively. 

Brazil  also  weighed  on  sen- 
timent at  the  start  of  trading 
on  Wall  Street,  with 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  off  130.7  at  9,13329 
by  lpm. 


iStatoil 
wants  end 
to  state 
ownership 

By  Valeria  Sk5M  in  Oslo 


Statoil,  Norway’s  state- 
owned  oil  company,  yester- 
day urged  the  government  to 
consider  releasing  its  grip  on 
the  country’s  largest  enter- 
prise, opening  the  debate  on 
at  least  partial  privatisation. 

The  company’s  directors 
and  top  management  said 
they  felt  the  t™?  was  ripe 
jar  a review  of  StatoO’s  own- 
ership structure  and  the  role 
jfif  the  Norwegian  state  in 
the  oil  industry. 

The  unprecedented  public 
call  for  privatisation  was 
prompted  by  Increased  pres- 
sure on  Norway's  oil  and  gas 
industry. 

“Given  the  tough  interna- 
tional competition  we  now 
face,  our  long-term  ambition 
must  be  to  ensure  that  we 
continue  to  have  companies 
with  their  head  offices  in 
Norway,”  said  Harald  Nor- 
vik,  Statoil  chief  executive. 
"The  existing  organisation  of 
this  sector  dates  from  a time 
when  oil  prices  were  expec- 
ted to  be  high  and  rising, 
and  fOCUSed  on  Tnarimiarnp 
government  revenues.” 

The  call  comes  amid  a gen- 
eral move  towards  prtvatisa- 
' tkxn  In  Norway,  global  con- 
jjsohdation  in  the  oil  industry 
■;  land  waning  profits  from  con- 
rthrned  low  o! 1 prices. 

The  minority  centre-led 
government  this  week 
backed  a proposed  merger 
and  partial  privatisation  of 
its  telecommunication  com- 
pany Telenor,  together  with 
Telia  in  Sweden,  and  plans 
to  reduce  its  stake  in  the  two 
largest  banks,  Christiania 
Bank  and  Dot  norske  Bank. 
Statoil  is  worth  NKrlSSbn 

($172bn). 

Mr  Norvik  declined  to 
speak  about  potential 
changes  to  the  government’s 
ownership  structure,  except 
to  say  that  the  company 
would  be  able  to  retain 
"strong  national  ownership" 
even  with  an  element  of  pri- 
-<  vate  capital.  The  company 
% also  said  the  government’s 
5 use  of  Statoil  as  an  oil  policy 
. * instrument  was  at  odds  with 
Norway’s  membership  in  the 
European  Economic  Area. 

Norway’s  oil  and  energy 
minister  Marlt  Arnstad 
opposes  privatising  Sta toll’s 
core  business  in  Norwegian 
exploration  and  production. 
The  opposition  Conservative 
party  favours  a total  privati- 
sation that  would  lead  to 
mergers  or  acquisitions  by 
Statoil.  However  a compro- 
mise could  emerge  whereby 
Statoil  privatises  only  its 
international  activities. 

Per-Kristian  Foss,  a con- 
servative member  of  parlia- 
ment. said:  “The  privatisa- 
tion of  Statoil  will  be 
tougher  to  push  through 
than  Telenor. 

"It's  psychological. ..  .un- 
like telecoms,  people  feel 
U£e  (oil)  is  the  gold  of  the 
^utry." 
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Miners’  victory 
sets  back  reform 
in  Romania 


By  Joe  Cook  in  Bucharest 


Romania’s  government 
yesterday  caved  in  to  the 
demands  of  thousands  of 
striking  miners  who  had 
been  marching  towards 
Bucharest  by  agreeing  to 
raise  their  pay  by  30  per  cent 
and  reopen  two  pits  closed 
last  year. 

The  move  puts  an  end  to  a 
series  of  violent  clashes 
between  miners  and  riot 
police  that  began  last  Man- 
day  when  the  miners  set  off 
for  the  capital.  But  it  is  a 
potentially  devastating  set- 
back to  the  government’s 
flagging  efforts  to  push 
through  market-oriented 
reforms  - including  the 
planned  closure  of  140  loss- 
making  coal  mines,  49  loss- 
making state  enterprises  and 
a five-year  plan  to  restruc- 
ture the  steel  industry  which 
would  Involve  the  loss  of 
70,000  jobs. 

Romania  is  moving  toward 
a financial  crisis  later  this 
year  with  fears  in  interna- 
tional financial  marfcatK  that 
it  could  collapse  into  default. 
It  has  foreign  debt  service 
payments  of  £L8bn  during 
1999,  $2bn  of  which  fells  due 
by  June.  Official  foreign 
reserves,  excluding  gold, 
stand  at  $Ubn. 

A World  Ranh  delegation 
is  in  Bucharest  to  discuss  a 
possible  $500m  credit.  On 
Monday  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  team  arrives 
in  Romania  for  taThs  on  a 
standby  agregmant- 

“In  the  aftermath  of  this 
situation  there  will  be  de- 
ments not  supportive  of 
reform  who  will  use  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  test  the 
resolve  of  the  government,” 


said  a western  diplomat  in 
Bucharest 

The  miners  had  been  on 
strike  in  support  of  a 35  per 
cent  wage -claim  to  protest 
against  pit  closures: 

“The  government  is  very 
weak,  it  lacks  authority,  it 
lades  public  support  and  it 
lacks  resources,”  said  Alin 
Teodorescu,  director  of 
IMAS,  a market  research 
and  prinfagr  agency  in  Buc- 
harest 

Yesterday's  deal  was 
struck  after  four  hours  of 
talks  between  Radu  Vasile, 
the  prime  minister,  and 
Miron  Cozma,  the  militant 
m inure'  leader,  in  an  Ortho- 
dox monastery  outside  the 
town  of  Rimnicu  Vilcea, 
170km  north-west  of  Buchar- 
est, where  some  7,000  miners 
had  camped  overnight 

The  negotiations  followed 
President  Emil  Constantines- 
cu’s  pledge  to  declare  a state 
of  emergency,  made  in  a live 
television  broadcast  yester- 
day morning,  if  the  miners 
did  not  return  to  their  Jlu 
Valley  coal  region,  370km 
north-west  of  Bucharest 

It  is  understood  that 
heavily  armed  troops  had 
been  deployed  to  support 
thousands  of  riot  police  at  a 
massive  roadblock  30km 
south  of  Rimnicu  Vilcea  in 
the  event  that  negotiations 
foiled  and  the  miners 
resumed  their  violent 
advance  towards  Bucharest 

But  as  the  western  diplo- 
mat said:  “The  government 
was  clearly  uncomfortable 
about  wilting  in  the  military 
to  take  on  civilians.” 

The  concern  in  Bucharest 
now  is  that  workers  in  other 
sectors  will  push  for  govern- 
ment concessions. 


Kosovo  Lberation  Army  gimnites  main  their  way  back  to  their  positions  after  training  yesterday  • mw  Reuters 

Contact  Group  to  push  plan  for 
peace  conference  on  Kosovo 


By  David  Buchan, 

Diplomatic  Edtor 

The  six-nation  Contact 
Group  on  Kosovo  yesterday 
agreed  to  by  to  push  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  and 
ethnic  Albanian  separatists 
towards  a peace  conference 
to  settle  the  crisis  that  has 
brought  Na  to  back  to  the 
brink  of  military  confronta- 
tion with  Yugoslavia. 

Foreign  ministers  of  the 
five  major  western  powers 
plus  Russia  are  expected  to 
meet  next  week  to  finalise 
their  version  of  increased 
autonomy  for  Kosovo  Alba- 
nians within  Yugoslavia, 
and  to  decide  whether  there 
is  any  chance  of  getting  Serb 
and  Albanian  leaders  to 


negotiate  a deal  on  the  basis 

of  plan. 

After  meeting  in  London, 
Contact  Group  officials  said 
they  "set  the  goal  of  early 
negotiations  on  a political 
settlement  with  direct  inter- 
national Involvement”. 

Notwithstanding  Yugo- 
slavia’s suspension  of  its 
expulsion  of  William  Walker, 
the  chief  international  moni- 
tor in  Kosovo,  the  Contact 
Group  reiterated  other 
demands  that  Mr  Milosevic 
allow  international  Investi- 
gation of  the  recent  killings 
in  Racak,  and  reduce  the 
level  of  his  forces  in  Kosovo 
to  the  level  agreed  with  Nato 
last  October. 

But  the  Contact  Group  let 
Nato’s  military  build-up  in 


Italy  and  the  Adriatic  speak 
fev  itself  as  pressure  on  Mr 
Milosevic,  and  yesterday 
focused  more  on  ways  of 
bringing  the  Kosovo  Alba- 
nians to  the  bargaining 
table.  The  senior  UK  official 
who  chaired  yesterday’s 
meeting  said  the  group's 
mediators  - Chris  Hill  of  the 
US  and  Wolfgang  Petritsch 
of  the  EU  - would  “fine- 
tune”  their  interim  Kosovo 
autonomy  plan,  and  “inten- 
sify pressure"  on  the  war^ 
ring  parties  to  participate  in 
peace  talks. 

The  Hill-Petritsch  plan  is 
intentionally  ambiguous  on 
whether  Kosovo  should  stay 
tied  to  the  republic  of  Serbia 
- as  Serbs  insist  but  Alba- 
nians resist  - and  on  how 


comprehensive  a review 
there  would  be  of  any 
interim  deal  after  three  to 
five  years. 

The  threat  of  Nato  bomb- 
ing Yugoslavia  into  political 
concessions  thus  appears  to 
have  been  put  on  hold  until 
Contact  Group  ministers 
meet  next  week,  even 
though  alliance  members 
continued  their  preparations 
yesterday.  France  said  it  was 
dispatching  an  aircraft  car- 
rier to  the  Adriatic  on  Mon- 
day. while  Britain.  Germany, 
Norway.  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  said  they  were 
sending  more  aircraft  to  join 
a possible  strike  force  in 
Italy. 
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Rebel  faction  to  break 
Le  Pen  grip  on  Front 


By  Robot  Graham  In  Paris 

Jean-Marie  Le  Pen’s 
long-standing  dictatorial 
control  of  France’s  extreme 
rightwing  National  Front 
will  be  broken  this  weekend 
by  a rebel  party  congress 
held  near  Marseilles. 

The  congress,  organised  by 
Bruno  Mfegret,  one-time 
anointed  heir  of  the  70-year- 
old  Mr  Le  Pen.  will  form  a 
rival  party  .competing  for  the 
15  per  cent  of  the  national 
vote  held  by  the  Front. 

Commentators  said  most 
of  the  Front's  organisers  and 
younger  activists  were  likely 
to  Join  49-year-old  Mr 
Mfegret,  but  they  doubted 
tVint  this  uncharismatic  for- 
mer civil  servant  would  steal 
the  bulk  of  the  party's  grass- 
roots support  from  Mr  Le 
Pen. 

However,  the  split  in  the 
National  Front  will  have 
important  repercussions  on 
the  European  parliamentary 

elections  in  June.  It  also 
gives  the  moderate  right 
their  first  opportunity  to 


daw  back  voters  from  the 
Fftmt  as  a result  of  a spec- 
tacularly bitter  public  feud 
between  Mr  Le  Pen  and  Mr 
Mfigret  for  the  leadership. 

Mr  Le  Pen  and  his  sup- 
porters are  to  boycott  the 
special  congress  at  Marig- 
nane  near  Marseilles,  where 
the  local  mayor  is  a strong 
Mfigret  supporter.  The  for- 
mer paratrooper  turned 
hard-right  politician  has 
dubbed  the  congress  a 
“meeting  of  pirates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  media”. 

This  week  Mr  Le  Pen  also 
cast  Mr  Mfigret  in  the  role  of 
“a  diva  who  has  mistimed 
the  exit”.  For  good  measure 
he  added:  “He’s  like  a 
small-time  singer  who  has 
always  dreamed  of  the  star 
role  and  hopes  the  main 
singer  gets  a sore  throat.” 

In  contrast  to  such  bom- 
bast, Mr  Mfigret  has  concen- 
trated on  organisation 
among  the  42,000  paid-up 
members  of  the  National 
FTont  Before  Christmas  he 
gathered  14,000  signatures, 
almost  double  the  legal  mini- 


mum, to  enable  him  to  nail 
the  congress.  However,  these 
could  not  be  deposited  as 
required  by  party  statutes  at 
the  Front’s  headquarters 
because  Mr  Le  Pen  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  kept  dosed. 

However,  legal  action  by 
Mr  Le  Pen  to  prevent  the 
Front’s  name  and  logo  being 
used  for  the  congress  was 
turned  down  this  month  by 
a Paris  court.  As  a result  Mr 
Mfigret  can  propose  himself 
before  2^00  delegates  as  the 
new  leader  of  the  Front  on  a 
platform  of  policies  appar- 
ently little  different  from 
that  of  Mr  Le  Pen.  He  also 
has  a good  chance  of  keeping 
the  name  and  logo. 

Mr  Le  Pen  is  sticking  by 
his  belief  that  “there  is  only 
one  number  * Number  One 
- and  that  is  me”.  He  has 
never  tolerated  dissent  and 
has  run  the  party  with  an 
iron  hand.  He  should  be 
comforted  by  a Paris  Match 
opinion  poll  which  gave  him 
twice  as  much  support  as  Mr 
Mfigret  among  National 
Front  voters. 


Key  Netanyahu  backer 
may  join  centre  party 


By  Judy  Dempsey  In  Jerusalem 

Yitzhak  Mordechal,  Israel’s 
defence  minister,  yesterday 
fuelled  speculation  he  would 
leave  Benjamin  Netanyahu’s 
governing  Likud  party  to 
join  a new  centrist  party. 

His  defection  would  be  a 
blow  to  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
attempt  to  be  re-elected  in 
May.  The  prime  minister 
owed  much  of  his  success  in 
the  1996  election  to  Mr  Mor- 
dechal, a popular  politician 
who  has  often  been  at  odds 
with  Mr  Netanyahu’s  tough 
policies  towards  the  Pales- 
tinians. 

It  would  also  underline  the 
increasing  role  In  the  elec- 
tions of  former  army  chiefs, 
with  Ehud  Barak  heading 
the  Labour  party  and 
Amnon  Upkin-Shahak  lead- 
ing the  centrist  party. 

The  possibility  that  Mr 
Mordechal  might  quit  Likud 
arose  yesterday  when  he 
missed.a  deadline  to  put  his 
name  forward  for  a place  on 
the  party’s  list  of  parliamen- 
tary candidates. 


Monteehafc  popular  politician 
often  at  odds  with  the  prsmlor 

Instead,  according  to  Israel 
radio,  Mr  Mordechai  was 
holding  talks  in  a Tel  Aviv 
cafe  with  centrist  party  lead- 
ers, who  include  Mr  Lipkin- 
Shahak.  former  chief  of  staff, 
and  Dan  Meridor,  former 
finance  minister.  Both  once 
served  under  Mr  Netanyahu. 

However.  Mr  Mordechai 
said  he  was  still  a Likud 


member,  adding  he  would 
inform  Mr  Netanyahu  of  his 
Una!  decision  next  week. 

.Mr  Netanyahu  wants  Mr 
Mordechai  to  remain  in 
Likud.  Polls  show  the  former 
major-general  is  trusted  on 
security  matters  - the  main 
election  issue.  Having  been 
born  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  he 
has  strong  support  among 
Sephardic  - or  Oriental  - 
Jews,  the  party's  main  con- 
stituency. 

Likud  officials  said  Mr 
Netanyahu  had  not  yet  made 
Mr  Mordechai  an  attractive 
enough  offer,  felling  to  guar- 
antee him  the  defence  minis- 
try - the  job  he  was  first 
offered  by  Mr  Netanyahu  in 
1996  to  join  Likud. 

Centrist  party  officials,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  they 
had  offered  Mr  Mordechai 
the  defence  ministry,  assum- 
ing the  party  did  well 
enough  in  the  elections.  A 
Gallup  poll  for  the  Maariv 
newspaper  yesterday  showed 
Mr  Upkin-Shahak  would 
beat  Mr  Netanyahu  in  a 
straight  contest 


Move  to 
dispel 
doubts  on 
Sydney 
Olympics 

By  Gwen  Robinson  In  Sydney 


Australian  officials 
attempted  yesterday  to 
counter  a rising  tide  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  circum- 
stances leading  to  Sydney's 
winning  bid  to  host  next 
year's  Olympic  Games, 
claiming  the  2000  Games 
would  rehabilitate  the  Olym- 
pic movement’s  public 
image. 

The  International  Olym- 
pics Committee  (IOC)  meets 
today  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. to  consider  a report  on 
alleged  bribery  during  Salt 
Lake  City’s  successful  bid 
for  the  2002  Winter  Games. 
Members  named  in  the 
report  may  be  expelled  or 
forced  to  resign  as  a result. 

Australian  tourism  indus- 
try leaders  have  warned  the 
scandal  engulfing  the  IOC 
could  rob  the  country  of  the 
foil  benefits  of  hosting  the 
event 

The  warning  has  come  just 
weeks  before  Sydney’s 
Games  organising  committee 
launches  its  A3600m 
(USj380m)  ticket  marketing 
programme  for  the  Septem- 
ber 2000  Games,  and  fol- 
lowed a string  of  awkward 
disclosures  in  the  Australian 
media. 

Reports  this  week  included 
details  of  confidential  host 
city  contracts,  including 
agreements  by  Sydney 
Games  organisers  to  provide 
luxury  accommodation  and 
chauffeured  limousines  for 
all  visiting  IOC  executives. 
There  were  also  allegations 
that  Sydney  Olympics  offi- 
cials found  lucrative  Jobs  for 
the  children  and  relatives  of 
several  IOC  members  and 
paid  for  first  class  travel  to 
Australian  resorts  for  IOC 
members. 

In  the  case  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  probe.  13  IOC 
members  are  reported  to  be 
under  investigation  follow- 
ing accusations  that  the  US 
city  handed  out  USJ600.000 
worth  of  goods  and  services 
to  IOC  members  over  a six- 
year  period  as  they  lobbied 
for  the  Games. 

In  a move  to  counter  grow- 
ing allegations  of  improper 
dealings,  the  Australian 
Olympic  Committee  (AOC) 
on  Friday  publicised  - for 
the  first  time  - hundreds  of 
pages  of  documents  relating 
to  the  bid.  The  committee  up 
to  now  has  been  accused  of 
excessive  secrecy. 

The  documents,  which 
included  endorsement  con- 
tracts outlining  the  AOC's 
obligations,  contained 
details  of  accords  to  spend 
about  A$2m  on  training  in 
Australia  for  African  ath- 
letes, most  of  it  conditional 
on  Sydney  winning  the  bid. 
The  documents  also  showed 
the  AOC  made  similar  but 
more  modest  agreements  of 
assistance  with  the  Olym- 
pics committees  of  Argen- 
tina and  Colombia,  and 
offered  luxury  accommoda- 
tion in  London  for  two  IOC 
members. 

There  was  no  evidence, 
however,  of  the  bribes  and 
other  improper  actions  alleg- 
edly offered  by  other  Olym- 
pic bid  committees,  includ- 
ing Salt  Lake  City. 

Sydney  has  managed  to 
evade  the  brunt  of  the  scan- 
dal. which  has  led  to  two 
resignations,  the  latest  com- 
ing yesterday  when  Bashir 
Mohamed  Attarabulsi  of 
Libya  handed  his  personally 
to  IOC  president  Juan  Anto- 
nio Samaranch. 

The  IOC  scandal  has  trig- 
gered dose  scrutiny  in  Aus- 
tralia not  only  of  the  win- 
ning Olympic  bid  but  also  of 
earlier  bids  by  Adelaide  and 
Melbourne  for  the  1998  and 
2006  Commonwealth  Games. 


IMF  TALKS  BOTH  SIDES  ARE  ANXIOUS  AN  ACCORD  SHOULD  BE  IN  PLACE  WELL  BEFORE  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  AT  THE  END  OF  FEBRUARY 
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Nigeria  near  to  agreement  on  $lbn  loan  package 


By  Mchaai  Hofman  aad 
Tony  Hawftkts  in  Lagos 


Nigeria’s  military  govern- 
ment is  dose  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund 
intended  to  pave  the  way 
to  an  estimated  Jlhn  loan 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Officials  taking  part  in 
talks  in  Abuja,  the  Niger- 
ian capital,  yesterday  add 
an  accord  with  the  IMF, 
monitoring  Nigeria’s  imple- 
mentation of  Jointly  agreed 
economic  reforms,  would 
also  be  a first  step  towards 


estimated  S29bn  external 
debt 

Both  sides  are  anxious 
that  an  agreement  should 
be  In  place  well  before  the 
presidential  elections  at 
the  end  of  February,  the 
final  stage  of  Nigeria’s 
return  to  civilian  rule  in 
May.  The  military  hope 
that  this  will  lock  in  their 
successors  to  an  economic 
strategy  that  has  interna- 
tional support 

Talks  began  shortly  after 
the  death  last  June  Of  Gen- 
eral Sand  Abacha,  who  pre- 
sided over  an  authoritarian 
and  corrupt  regime  until 


his  death  from  a heart 
attack.  His  successor.  Gen 
Abdul  sal  ami  Abubakar, 
was  warmly  welcomed  by 
western  governments  after 
he  released  political  prison- 
ers and  pledged  an  early 
return  to  civilian  rule.  One 
of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
an  IMF  agreement  was 
removed  in  the  January 
budget,  when  he 
announced  the  abolition  of 
the  country’s  two-tier 
exchange  rate. 

The  government  has  also 
met  other  IMF  conditions 
Including  removing  the 
subsidy  on  domestic  fuel, 


making  the  central  bank 
autonomous  and  recover- 
ing nearly  $BD0m  of  funds 
misappropriated  in  the 
Abacha  era.  The  govern- 
ment is  also  understood  to 
be  prepared  to  axe  loss- 
making  state  projects  and 
change  its  pattern  of 
spending  by  providing  a 
greater  share  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  other 
social  services. 

Officials  on  both  Bides 
were  hopeful  that  agree- 
ment was  within  reach  on 
what  they  acknowledged 
ere  some  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  difficult  condi- 


tions. The  Fund  is  now 
seeking  greater  transpar- 
ency in  central  bank  trans- 
actions and  effective  moni- 
toring of  the  state-owned 
Nigeria  National  Petroleum 
Corporation.  Nigeria's  oil 
exports,  worth  $6.8bn  in 
1968,  account  for  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  export  earn- 
ings. 

Officials  hope  that  the 
deal  can  rapidly  be  con- 
cluded. allowing  the  coun- 
try to  establish  a track 
record  that  would  make  it 
eligible  for  an  enhanced 
structural  adjustment  facil- 
ity, on  concessional  terms 


which  officials  say  could 
exceed  $lbn. 

The  Incoming  govern- 
ment will  have  to  cope 
with  Nigeria’s  worst  eco- 
nomic aids  since  indepen- 
dence in  i960.  Oil  prices 
are  at  a 12-year  low.  Ser- 
vice arrears  on  external 
debt  are  mounting  at  the 
rate  of  Slbn  annually  and 
the  economy  has  been  dis- 
rupted by  three  decades  of 
corrupt  and  Incompetent 
military  rule.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  debt  is  owed 
to  the  Paris  Club  group  of 
official  creditors. 

Nigerian  officials  have 


already  begun  the  process 
of  seeking  a sympathetic 
response  to  rescheduling, 
arguing  that  without  debt 
relief  the  civilian  adminis- 
tration could  be  over- 
whelmed by  economic 
problems. 

Should  the  agreement  be 
struck  and  then  followed 
through  by  civilians,  the 
short-term  benefits  will  be 
modest.  The  first  tranche  is 
unlikely  to  be  more  than 
8300m  - less  than  half 
Nigeria's  annual  service 
payments  to  the  World 
Bank  and  other  multilat- 
eral lenders. 
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OPENING  DISASTERS  FLIGHT  DELAYS,  CARGO  HANDLING  BREAKDOWN  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  PIECES  OF  LUGGAGE  LOST 


HK  airport  probe  clears  officials 


By  Rahul  Jacob  in  Hong  Kong 

A long-awaited  government 
inquiry  into  the  ahamhniir 
opening  of  Hong  Kong’s 
US$20bn  airport  in  July  yes- 
terday largely  exonerated 
senior  government  officials 
and  said  over-confidence  and 
a lack  of  co-ordination  at  the 
Airport  Authority  was 
responsible  for  the  chaos 
that  ensued. 

Chek  Lap  Kok's  opening 
on  July  6 badly  blotted  Hong 
Kong's  record  of  efficiency 
when  its  first  few  days  were 
characterised  by  long  flight 
delays  and  thousands  of 


pieces  of  luggage  going 
astray.  Legislators 
denounced  it  as  a national 
disgrace. 

A complete  cargo  handling 
breakdown  led  to  Hong  Kong 
Air  Cargo  Terminals 
(HACTL)  moving  back  to  the 
old  airport.  The  botched 
opening  Is  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  city  USKQQm. 

Yesterday’s  report  savages 
Henry  Townsend,  the  Air- 
port Authority's  chief  execu- 
tive, who  retired  in  Novem- 
ber. He  is  accused  of 
misleading  the  steering  com- 
mittee that  oversaw  the  new 
airport  about  the  readiness 


and  reliability  of  the  flight 
information  display  systems 
that  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  chaos  In  the 
passenger  terminal. 

The  software  for  the 
systems  was  built  by  Elec- 
tronic Data  Systems,  which 
also  received  a rap  on  the 
knuckles. 

The  report  criticises 
HACTL  and  the  Airport 
Authority  for  not  seeking  a 
postponement  of  the  opening 
date.  A two-month  delay,  it 
maintains,  would  have 
resulted  in  a largely  trouble- 
free  start  Instead  “everyone 
was  working  diligently  but 


blindly”  to  the  July  6 
starting  date. 

Some  observers  pinned  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  confusion  on  the 
steering  committee  that 
monitored  the  airport  proj- 
ect, but  it  got  off  lightly. 
“The  people  who  knew  the 
airport  was  not  ready  were 
not  asked.  Everybody 
assumed  someone  else  was 
responsible  for  waning  a halt 
to  it,"  said  Peter  Lok,  a for- 
mer head  of  Hong  Kong's 
civil  aviation  department 

The  steering  committee 
was  headed  by  Hong  Kong's 
top  civil  servant,  Anson 


Chan.  Yesterday  she 
described  the  experience  as 
the  most  difficult  of  her 
careen  “If  I ever  had  to  do  it 
again,  I would  ask  more 
searching  questions.** 

HACTL  this  week  said  effi- 
ciency standards  at  its  cargo 
operations  were  comparable 
to  those  attained  at  the  old 
airport,  but  attributed  about 
half  of  the  6 per  amt  drop  in 
Hong  Kong's  air  cargo  for 
19%  to  its  problems  at  the 
new  airport. 

Hong  Kong's  legislature 
releases  its  own  report  on 
the  airport’s  opening  next 
week. 


MARKETING  HYPE  COMMERCIAL  SPONSORS  OF  THE  PAPAL  VISIT  ARE  TAKING  EVERY  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
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By  Henry  Tricks  m Mexico  City 
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There  was  no  Pepsi-Cola 
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welcome  mat  waiting  for 
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John  Paul  Q in  Mexico  City 
yesterday,  but  some  people 
in  the  Mexican  capital  would 

not  have  been  surprised  if 
there  had  been. 
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The  hysteria  surrounding 
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the  marketing  or  the  pon- 
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tiff's  fourth  visit  to  Mexico 
has  left  the  country  - and  its 

wry  comedians  - braced  for 
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alt 

the  worst 

Cfti 

The  Pope  was  bringing  an 

roc 

ha' 

end-of-millennium  message 
of  solidarity  to  a divided  con- 

tinent offering  solace  in  the 

ve 

face  of  a growing  rich-poor 

iu 

divide  and  pressing  issues 

an 

such  as  debt  forgiveness  for 

ok 

some  of  Latin  America's 

th. 

poorest  nations. 

But  the  Pope,  who  has 

till 

long  preached  the  evils  of 

at 

consumerism,  may  find  his 

ag 

message  has  been  blunted  by 

im 

the  hard  selL 

The  church  in  Mexico  is 

1 

in 

bitterly  divided  after  its  con- 
servative leaders  invited  25 
top  companies  - such  as 
General  Motors.  PepsiCo  and 
Hewlett  Packard  - to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  papal 

mi 

visit 

cr 

Those  who  contributed  as 

Hr 

the  sacred  mitre  was  passed 

irr 

round  have  been  designated 

a» 

“official  collaborators". 

In: 

thanked  publicly  on  televi- 

"S' 

sion  by  Archbishop  Norberto 

yo 

Rivera  of  Mexico  City  and 

a 1 

given  free  rein  to  publicise 

fie 

their  munificence. 

Mexico  City  sells  hard  with  the  Pope 


A family  waits  outside  a Mexico  City  supermarket  next  to  a poster  advertising  3-D  images  of  the  Pope  for  sale 


Critics  say  the  unprece- 
dented hype  has  brought  a 
whiff  of  hypocrisy  to  a 
church  that  has  grown 
increasingly  outspoken 
about  the  hardships  endured 
by  poor  Mexicans. 

"There  is  a paradox  here. 
On  the  one  band  you  have 
an  anti-poverty  message.  On 
the  other  you  have  large 


multinationals  behaving  as 
if  Michael  Jackson  was  com- 
ing to  town.**  says  Emilio 
Alvarez,  director  of  Cencos, 
a Roman  Catholic  think- 
tank.  ■ 

Throughout  a winter  of 
economic  slowdown  and  ris- 
ing inflation  in  Mexico,  John 
Paul  has,  literally,  been 
packaged  in  polythene  for 
retail  pleasure. 

Sabritas,  the  PepsiCo- 
owned  maker  of  Mexico's 
best-loved  potato  crisps,  has 
put  glossy  papal  pictures  in 
its  packets  of  ready  salted. 

Servlcio  Pan  American 
Protecdon,  whose  tank-like 
security  trucks  sit  menac- 
ingly at  banks  across 
Mexico,  admits  in  a full-page 


magazine  advertisement: 
"We  are  still  not  angels.” 
But  it  is  the  “official  trans- 
porter" of  silver  papal 
medallions,  which  entitles  it 
to  a coveted  place  on  the 
publicity  bandwagon. 

Mexico's  two  private  tele- 
vision broadcasters  have 
gone  head  to  head  to  win  the 
ratings  battle,  bombarding 
viewers  with  testimony  of 
their  religious  fervour. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Bimbo, 
the  Mexican  bakery,  to 
advertise  the  papal  message 
"A  Millennium  is  Bom.  Let’s 
Reaffirm  Faith",  evidently 
knows  no  bounds.  One  of  its 
billboards  is  on  the  back  of 
another  selling  Trojan  Con- 
doms - not  a sponsor. 


Whether  Mexicans  need 
such  enticements  to  catch 
Pope  fever  Is  unlikely.  One 
In  10  of  flu  world's  Roman 
Catholics  live  here,  and 
since  John  Paul  honoured 
Mexico  by  making  it  his  first 
destination  in  the  Americas 
in  1979  shortly  after  he  was 
elected,  it  has  earned  the 
papal  title  of  “Forever  Faith- 
ful". 

There  is,  indeed,  an  almost 
ecstatic  sense  of  gratitude 
that  the  pontiff  should 
choose  Mexico  City  for  what 
possibly  could  be  his  final 
pilgrimage. 

Younger  visitors  than  the 
ailing  75-year-old  are  warned 
by  doctors  to  stay  away, 
because  of  the  city's  7,200-ft 


altitude  and  choking  pollu- 
tion. 

During  his  four-day  stay, 
before  flying  to  St  Louis, 
Missouri,  on  Tuesday,  John 
Paul  will  hold  religious  cere- 
monies for  more  than  lm 
worshippers,  meet  President 
Ernesto  Zedillo  and  give 
Popemobile  greetings  to  an 
estimated  5m  expected  to 
line  the  streets  to  see  him. 

. His  schedule  is  limited  to 
ease,  exhaustion,  and  at  least 
he  will  not  be  subjected  to 
traffic  stress.  Mexico  City's 
unsavoury  highway  patrol 
force  has  launched  a “Good 
Shepherd"  campaign  this 
weekend  to  keep  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  city’s  motor- 
ists out  of  harm's  way. 
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Microsoft  executive 
assails  government  case 


By  Richard  Wotffe 
in  Washington 


The  first  Microsoft  executive 
to  take  the  witness  stand  in 
the  US  government's  anti- 
trust trial  will  argue  next 
week  that  the  court  risks 
destroying  Windows  and  the 
ftiture  success  of  the  entire 
computer  industry. 

In  written  evidence 
released  yesterday.  Paul 
Maritz.  Microsoft's  senior 
strategist,  launched  a scath- 
ing attack  on  the  govern- 
ment's case  and  the  compa- 
ny’s industry  critics. 

He  warned  that  the  law- 
suit threatened  to  under- 
mine the  widespread  use  of 
Windows  - the  operating 
software  that  drives 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
world's  personal  computers. 

“The  popularity  of  Win- 
dows, owing  entirely  to 
Microsoft's  efforts  to  inno- 
vate, evangelise  and  license 
the  software  cheaply  to  pro- 
mote wide  distribution.  Is 


derided  as  ‘monopoly',"  he 
said. 

He  warned  that  if  the 
court  ruled  that  computer 
makers  could  choose  to 
install  different  parte  of  Win- 
dows, the  lawsuit  would 
destroy  the  compatibility  of 
computers  across  the  indus- 
try. 

Mr  Maritz  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  case  brought  by  the 
US  Justice  Department  and 
19  states.  His  name  has 
appeared  frequently  in  the 
three-month-old  trial  in  a 
series  of  e-mails  which  alleg- 
edly show  Microsoft's  efforts 
to  intimidate  software  com- 
panies and  computer  mak- 
ers. 

But  Mr  Maritz  insists  in 
his  written  evidence  that  the 
allegations  of  bullying  are 
unfounded.  In  particular,  he 
denies  accusations  of  an 
Intel  executive  that  Micro- 
soft successfully  forced  the 
world's  largest  chipmaker  to 
drop  its  work  on  internet 
software. 


Mr  Maritz  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  Microsoft  had 
threatened  Apple  Computer, 
the  personal  computer  pio- 
neer, with  the  cancellation 
of  its  popular  Office  software 
suite  of  word  processing  and 
spreadsheets.  He  told  how 
Microsoft  withdrew  the 
threat  in  exchange  for  a set- 
tlement of  Apple's  patent 
disputes  and  its  adoption  of 
Microsoft's  internet  soft- 
ware. 

The  company’s  aggressive 
strategy  for  its  Internet 
browsing  software  repre- 
sents the  foundation  of  the 
government’s  case  that 
Microsoft  abused  its  monop- 
oly market  power  to  crush 
its  internet  rival,  Netscape 

nwrimnninatinna. 

But  Mr  Maritz  flatly 
rejected  a central  allegation 
by  Netscape  that  Microsoft 
sought  to  carve  up 
the  market  for  internet  soft- 
ware in  a June  1995  meet- 
ing between  the  two  com- 
panies. 


financial  times 

Barbados 
plans  to 
replace 
Queen  as 
head 
of  state 

By  Canute  James  in  Kingston 


Barbados  is  to  change  its 
constitution  and  become  a 
republic,  replacing  the 
Queen  of  England  with  a 
Barbadian  president  as  head 
of  state,  according  to  senior 
government  officials.  The 
change  will  be  made  “over 
the  next  three  years",  they 
said  yesterday. 

The  end  to  the  monarchi- 
cal system  in  the  Caribbean 
island  of  260,000  people  was 
forecast  by  Owen  Arthur, 
the  prime  minister,  during 
campaigning  for  a general 
election  on  Wednesday  in 
which  his  Labour  party  was 
returned  in  a landslide. 

Mr  Arthur,  a 4&-year-old 
economist,  was  sworn  in  on 
Thursday  for  a second  con- 
secutive five-year  term,  after 
Labour  won  26  of  the  28 
seats.  The  other  seats  were 
won  by  the  Democratic 
Labour  party. 

The  removal  of  the  Queen 
as  head  of  state  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  political  oppo- 
sition. David  Thompson. 
Democratic  Labour  leader, 
says  he  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  change  to  a republican 
constitution. 

Barbadians  would  vote  in 
a referendum  on  the  consti- 
tutional change  and,  if  it 
was  approved,  a Barbadian 
president  would  become  the 
island's  head  of  state,  the 
officials  said.  However,  the 
island  would  remain  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  change  was  suggested 
by  a commission  which  took 
evidence  last  year  from  Bar- 
badians. “This  is  a positive 
move  and  shows  a sense  of 
maturity  on  the  part  of  Bar- 
bados that  tt  can  function  at 
the  highest  level  and  be  sure 
of  its  people,"  said  Sir  Henry 
Forde,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. 

'Executive  power  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  by  a 
cabinet  with  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment being  the  prime 
minister,  Sir  Henry  said. 
Barbados  should  be  a parlia- 
mentary republic  with  the 
head  of  state  being  the  presi- 
dent, he  said. 

“We  have  also  had  the 
experience  of  a succession  of 
native  governors-general,  all 
but  one  of  whom  have  been 
local  Barbadians,”  said  Sir 
Henry.  “They  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  with 
impartiality  and  decorum 
and  reflected  the  people’s 
highest  values  and  aspira- 
tions." 

Barbados  will  become  the 
third  Commonwealth  coun- 
try in  the  region  to  adopt  a 
republican  constitution. 
Guyana  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  are  republics  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

Guyana  has  an  executive 
presidency  while  Trinidad 
and  Tobago's  Is  ceremonial 
president. 

A referendum  to  be  held  in 
Jamaica  within  18  months  is 
widely  expected  to  approve  a 
change  from  the  monarchi- 
cal to  a presidential  constitu- 
tion, with  a ceremonial  pres- 
ident 


Arthur:  end  of  monarchy 


IMF  in  hot  water  in  Thailand 


By  Ted  Bardadce  in  Bangkok 


The  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  argued  forcefully 
earlier  this  week  that  most 
of  its  policy  prescriptions  for 
crisis-hit  Asian  economies 
were  correct  It  is  an  argu- 
ment that  has  not  been  well 
received  in  Thailand. 

The  IMF  said  that  In  the 
initial  stages  of  the  Asian 
economic  meltdown  it  had 
advised  the  right  mix  of 
tight  monetary  policy  and 
structural  reform.  It  got  the 
fiscal  side  of  the  equation 
wrong  due  to  “errors  and 
misjodgments"  in  estimating 
the  depths  of  the  region's 
recession,  but  that  was 
quickly  corrected  by  allow- 
ing widening  budget  deficits. 

But.  at  a time  when  the 


social  consensus  in  support 
of  IMF  policies  was  crumb- 
ling in  Thailand  and  only 
days  before  the  Thai  finance 
minister  faced  a censure 
debate  in  parliament,  any 
act  of  contrition,  however 
slight,  on  the  Fund's  part 
was  “mistimed  and  didn't 
help  us  at  all”,  groused  one 
senior  government  official. 

Perhaps  reflecting  a lack 
of  experience  with  its  new- 
found transparency,  this 
week's  report  on  the  Asia 
crisis  was  released  with  no 
advance  warning  in  Thai- 
land; not  even  IMF  staff  in 
the  country  knew  what  was 
about  to  hit  them.  Once  the 
press  saw  the  words  “IMF" 
and  “mistake"  on  the 
news  wires  from  Washington 
they  were  out  for  blood. 


What  followed  was  a tor- 
rent of  criticism  of  IMF  poli- 
cies - and  of  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment which  is  seen  as  a 
faithful  adherent  to  those 
policies.  The  prime  minister, 
Chuan  Leekpai,  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  report  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  IMF 
did  indeed  make  mistakes, 
while  at  the  same  defending 
his  government’s  IMF- 
friendly  position. 

The  opposition  - whose 
leaders  had  invited  the  IMF 
to  Thailand  and  erratically 
followed  the  Fund  down  the 
misjudged  initial  path  - had 
a field  day  and  was  handed 
more  ammunition  for  nest 
week's  censure  debate. 

Yesterday  the  IMF  Asia- 
Pacific  director,  Hubert 
Neiss,  finally  appeared  in 


Bangkok  for  some  damage 
control.  While  admitting  it 
was  “understandable"  that 
there  was  public  opposition 
to  the  Fund’s  policy  pro- 
gramme because  the  econ- 
omy had  yet  to  recover,  he 
argued  that  the  programme 
“is  working  and  it  is  show- 
ing results". 

There  had  been  a restora- 
tion of  financial  and  foreign 
exchange  stability,  Mr  Neiss 
said,  but  on  the  resumption 
of  economic  growth  "the 
jury  is  stiH  out". 

Achieving  the  projection 
of  1 per  cent  gross  domestic 
product  growth  thin  year 
depended  on  structural 
reform,  he  added,  "and  struc- 
tural reform.  Is  a difficult 
process  and  difficult  politi- 
cally". 
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NEWS  DIGEST 

VIOLENCE  ON  INDONESIAN  ISLAND 

Moslem-Christian  fighting 

leaves  43  dead 

Moslem-ChrteMan figMina 

S&'ffJSSEi- — ■ ■»  to 

Sdd  pit  one  race,  religion  and  ethnic  group  against 

*£££,  mosques  and  churches  and  aknMl MOO  homea 
weretorched  in  Ambon  and  neighbouring  {£*. 

Moluccas  after  fighting  began 
to  extort  money  from  a bus  driver.  Reuters,  Jakarta 

GERMAN  METAL  WORKERS  

Engineering  strike  looms 

German  industry  drew  closer  to  s shc^own  wTth  trsde_. 
unions  yesterday  after  the  nation’s  largest  u™"; 
rejected  a pay  offer  from  employers  representmgtiw  metal 
SdSginSg  sector.  The  employers' 

Gesamtmatall  offered  workers  a 2 per  ^ 

rise,  plus  up  to  0.5  per  cent  in  one^  beneWs.  BirtiG 
MetalTwhich  represents  3.4m  employees^ternlsMd  the 
offer  as  “completely  unrealistic  and  unacceptable  after 

years  of  losses  in  real  wages". 

K3  M stall  wants  a 6.5  per  cent  wage  increase > ttesyw 
and  has  threatened  to  stage  warning  stnkes ; and  aemon- 
strations  if  it  does  not  receive  what  it  considers  a satisfac- 
tory offer  by  next  Thursday.  German  pay  settlements  are 
important  for  the  euro-zone  economy  because  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank  has  indicated  it  is  unlikely  to  cutntar-: 
est  rates  if  it  judges  that  wages,  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, are  rising  too  fast.  Germany  accounts  for  more 
than  one-third  of  euro-zone  economic  output 
Tony  Barber,  Frankfurt 

SWEDEN  AND  EURO 

Single  currency  timetable 

Urban  Backstrom,  the  governor  of  Sweden's  Central  Bank, 
yesterday  outlined  a tentative  timetable  for  Swedish  partic- 
ipation in  the  European  single  currency.  Mr  Backstrdm 
said  signs  of  a shift  In  political  sentiment  towards  Emu 
indicated  a decision  on  Swedish  membership  may  be 
made  sooner  than  expected. 

He  said  senior  politicians  had  made  dear  it  would  be 
preferable  if  Sweden  held  an  Emu  referendum  before  it 
assumed  the  EU  presidency  in  2001.  A referendum  date, 
could  be  agreed  at  a congress  of  the  ruling  Social  Demo-  •' 
cratic  party  oarfy  next  year. 

“Assuming  that  the  political  decision-making  process 
does  unfold  in  the  course  of  next  year,"  said  Mr  Back- 
strom. “the  most  realistic  timetable  given  the  practical 
preparations  would  seem  to  point  to  Sweden’s  participa- 
tion from  January  1 2002.”  Sweden,  along  with  the  UK, 
Denmark  and  Greece,  has  abstained  from  the  first  wave  of 
monetary  union.  Tim  Burt,  Stockholm 


US  ELECTION 

Quayle  to  run  as  president 

Former  vice-president  Dan  Quayle  will  take  the  first  step 
next  week  towards  seeking  the  Republican  presidential 
candidacy  in  2000.  He  promised  a conservative  group  yes- 
terday “a  choice  worth  fighting  for". 

“Very  soon  1 will  be  making  a final  decision  about  my 
political  future,"  he  told  the  Conservative  Political  Action 
Conference  in  the  Washington  suburb  of  Arlington.  "Here 
among  friends,  I can  say  I have  been  encouraged  to  run 
for  president  of  the  United  States."  Mr  Quayle  promised 
“an  agenda  of  vision  and  a choice  worth  fighting  for". 
“We’ve  had  six  years  of  misplaced  priorities,  slick  sales- 
manship and  amateurism,"  he  said.  AP,  Washington 


SINGAPORE  POLITICS 

Charges  over  public  speaking 

Two  Singapore  opposition  politicians  pleaded  not  guilty 
yesterday  to  breaking  public  speaking  laws  and  said  they 
had  done  nothing  wrong.  Chee  Soon  Juan,  leader  of  the 
smaH  Singapore  Democratic  party,  and  the  party  assistant 
secretary  general,  Wong  Hong  Toy,  were  charged  when  Mr 
Chee  gave  a public  speech  on  January  5 without  a permit 
"This  is  a situation  where  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
charge  us  for  things  that  we’ve  done  that,  as  I've  men- 
tioned before,  are  ail  constitutionally  guaranteed,"  said  Mr 
Chee.  ft  was  the  second  time  this  .month  he  has  been 
Charged  under  the  Public  Entertainment  Act  The  offence 
canles  a maximum  fine  of  S$5,000  (US$3,0001  A fine  of 
more  than  SS2.000  would  bar  him  ffom  nSft 
ment  for  five  years.  Reuters,  Singapore  ^ 

PAKISTAN  ECONOMY 

World  Bank  to  lend  $350m 

The  Worid  Bank  is  to  lend  Pakistan  $350m  thrauoh  a 
^uctoraJadjustment  loan  designed  to  help  Irrarowgav- ' 

S’ EEL? 1Z5S1P*  * administration, ^jub- 

we^kv  7110  loan  foltows 

™LS  agreement  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
resume  atom  programme  broken  off  after  StMa/s 

Pater  Montagnon,  As^Editorfin  London”  ^ arrsare' 

WORLD  TRADE  ORGANISATION 


Hience 


-•  ; iom 

:=bt 

^•agement 


Viva 


* 


Financial  services  accord 

has  now  been  ratified  by  3S^ntriffi 

cwne  into  force  as  planned  oniES  00  track  to 

^ 2^™““°"  SnwS  year' Worid 

WTO's  70  ®0natorias  >°  the 

bar  1997,  is  next  ,2? S®?’  “ncluded  h Daosm- 

will  be  unable  to  coiStedfl^I?^  ctear  ***  some 
by  then.  HoweverTSS  3^°  procedures 

trade  officials  said  tiharewasra  but 

original  date  of  March  1 1S/iS0"®  dasiPa  to  stick  to  the 
lor  «trc 
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!?i!!!!l?“L0_yLL„9i?K  REMAINS  UNCERTAIN  WITH  THE  SLOWEST  EXPANSION  SINCE  1992  AND  FALLING  OUTPUT  IN  MANUFACTURING 


Growth  data  fuels  hopes  of  avoiding  recession 


By  Robert  Chote, 
Economics  Editor 


Hopes  that  the  UK  economy 
might  achieve  an  elusive 
"soft  landing"  and  avoid 
recession  were  buoyed  yes- 
terday by  official  ■ figures 
showing  that  it  grew  unex- 
pectedly strongly  to  the  final 
three  months  of  1998  - albeit 
at  its  slowest  rate  for  six  and 
a half  years. 

But  the  figures  leave  the 
outlook  uncertain.  Though 


the  resilient  service  sector 
kept  the  economy  growing, 
analysts  believe  it  wifi  con- 
tinue to  flirt  with  recession 
over  the  next  few  months. 

The  more  pessimistic 
observers  expect  national 
output  to  shrint  through  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  as 
companies  try  to  shed  excess 
stocks  of  unsold  goods. 
Recent  aggressive  interest 
rate  cuts  by  the  Ranfe  of 
England,  the  UK  central 
bank,  are  expected  to  revive 


growth  later  in  the  year. 

Yesterday’s  figures, 
though,  raised  hopes  that 
the  economy  could  sustain 
positive  growth  throughout 
the  year.  Adjusting  for  nor- 
mal seasonal  patterns, 
national  output  grew  by  0.2 
per  cent  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, according  to  the  govern- 
ment's Office  for.  National 
Statistics.  City  of  London 
forecasts  centred  on  a 0.1  per 
cent  increase,  although  some 
analysts  feared  the  economy 


was  shrinking  already. 

"While  this  estimate  may 
ultimately  be  revised  down, 
these  data  constitute  the 
strongest  evidence  yet  that 
full-blown  recession  wifi  be 
avoided."  said  Richard  fiey, 
UK  economist  at  ABN-Amro. 

The  pound  bounced  higher 
oh  the  news  of  the  stronger- 
than-expected  growth.  But 
investors  remain  confident 
that  the  Bank  of  England’s 
monetary  policy  committee 
will  continue  cutting  inter- 


est rates  in  coming  months. 
Futures  contracts  suggest 

they  will  fall  another  half 
point  from  their  current  6 
per  cent  by  March. 

The  latest  figures  reveal 
that  the  economy  grew  by 
2.5  per  cent  in  1998  as  a 
whole,  down  from  3.5  per 
cent  in  1997.  The  latest  fore- 
casts by  independent  econo- 
mists point  to  0.7  per  cent 
growth  this  year,  which 
could  still  incorporate  a 
"technical"  recession  - out- 


put falling  for  at  least  rwo 

consecutive  quarters. 

The  ONS  said  that  manu- 
facturing already  appeared 
to  be  in  a technical  reces- 
sion. with  factory  production 
falling  sharply  in  the  fourth 
quarter  following  a o.i  per 
cent  drop  in  the  third.  Manu- 
facturers, who  contribute  a 
little  over  a fifth  of  Britain's 
economic  output,  have  been 
hampered  in  world  markets 
by  the  strength  of  sterling. 

The  strongest  driver  of 


growth  remained  the  service 
sector . which  contributes 
two-thirds  of  economic  out- 
put and  which  expanded  by 
0.6  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  This  was  the  Slow- 
est growth  in  services  since 
the  second  quarter  of  1995. 

Financial  and  business 
services  continued  growing 
by  a little  under  1 per  cent  a 
quarter,  with  the  business 
sector  outstripping  finance. 
There  was  also  moderate 
growth  in  "other  services". 


Pinochet  supporters  send  plea 
for  freedom  on  a postcard 


An  unofficial  ideological  alliance  is  lobbying 
UK  opinion  makers  in  defence  of  the 
ex-Chilean  dictator,  writes  Jimmy  Bums 

called  the  Chilean  Recondli- 


Postcards  in  defence  of 
General  A a gusto  Pinochet 
demanding  his  speedy  return 
to  Chile  were  on  their  way 
yesterday  to  selected  "opin- 
ion makers"  in  the  UK. 

The  hatch,  from  a total  of 
5,000,  farm  part  of  a sus- 
tained nampaigri  in  defence 
of  the  former  dictator's 
release  from  the  Anglo- 
Spanlsh  extradition  proceed- 
ings on  which  law  lords  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  une- 
lected second  chamber  act- 
ing as  the  highest  court.  Is 
expected  to  rule  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

The  campaign  has  forged 
an  unofficial  alliance 
between  rightwing  Chileans, 
drawn  mainly  from  the  busi- 
ness sector,  and  supporters 
of  Baroness  Thatcher,  for- 
mer Conservative  prime 
minister.  The  postcards,  the 
text  of  which  are  available 
on  the  internet,  are  the  Ini- 
tiative of  a lobby  group 


ation  Group  formed  soon 
after  General  Pinochet's 
arrest  last  October. 

The  group's  coordinator  is 
Raul  Barros,  a 41-year-old 
Chilean  law  professor  who 
admires  what  he  riaim*;  Is 
General  Pinochet's  contribu- 
tion to  the  "reconciliation 
process"  in  his  country. 

"We  don't  want  the  British 
political  agenda  to  be  con- 
fused with  problems  of  our 
ex-president,"  Mr  Barros 
said.  "There  is  no  British  or 
foreign  person  involved  in 
our  campaign  - it  is  exclu- 
sively Chilean." 

Those  who  have  contrib- 
uted an  estimated  £200,000 
($330,000)  so  Ear  to  the  group 
are  his  fellow  countrymen, 
whose  identities  he  will  not 
reveal.  Mr  Barros  has 
recruited  Bell  Pottinger,  the 
public  relations  firm  whose 
chairman  Sir  Tim  Bell  Was 
knighted  for  his  services  to 


the  Conservative  party.  Yes- 
terday was  “day  eight"  of  a 
slick  PR  campaign  that  has 
Its  own  website  filled  with 
arguments  that  have  been 
well-rehearsed  by  the  pro- 
Pinochet  camp  over  the  past 
four  months. 

Under  a picture  of  General 
Pinochet  taken  last  week- 
end,. yesterday’s  text 
reminded  net  surfers  of  the 
assistance  provided  by  Chile 
to  Britain  during  the  1982 
j Falklands  conflict. 

According  to  Robin  Harris, 
former  director  of  the  Con- 
servative Research  Depart- 
ment. who  continues  to 
advise  Lady  Thatcher,  it  is 
the  Falklands  factor  more 
than  anything  else  that 
explains  the  former  prime- 
minister’s  enduring  support 
for  General  Pinochet. 

“She  is  someone  who 
believes  that  war  is  impor- 
tant in  the  life  and  death  of 
a nation,”  he  said. 

Mr  Harris.  46,  was  a stu- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  Pino- 
chet coup,  and  has  never  vis- 
ited Chile. 

But  the  launch  of  his  pam- 


phlet in  defence  of  the  gen- 
eral, "A  Tale  of  Two  Chil- 
eans: Pinochet  and  Aflende", 
earlier  this  week  gathered 
together  pro-Pinochet  Chil- 
eans, rightwing  Tories,  and 
former  members  of  the 
extinct  Referendum  party  - 
set  up  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Goldsmith  to  demand  a ref- 
erendum on  the  UK’s  role  in 
Europe  - with  a sense  of 


common  ideological  purpose. 

Those  present  at  the 
launch  included  Lord  Lam- 
ent a former  Tory  chancel- 
lor, and  Sir  Ray  Whitney,  a 
former  Foreign  Office  minis- 
ter.  A print  run  of  5,000 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  is 
being  financed  by  Chilean 
Supporters  Abroad  - another 
lobby  group  consisting  of 
non-Chileans  who  Mr  Harris 


says  are  furious  at  the  way 
General  Pinochet  is  being 
treated. 

Lady  Thatcher  has  praised 
the  “excellent"  pamphlet, 
which  describes  human 
rights  violations  in  Chile  as 
"the  inevitable  price  paid 
when  order  in  society  is  bro- 
ken by  civil  war". 

Mr  Harris  claims  the  gen- 
eral has  been  arrested  "in 


circumstances  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  secret  police  of 
a communist  state”. 

The  former  Chilean  head 
of  state  is  currently  being 
held  in  a £10.000-a-month 
rented  home  near  London, 
having  declared  that  he  is 
answerable  only  to  God  and 
the  Chileans,  and  "1  can 
stand  honourably  In  front  of 
both". 


Science  minister  under  pressure  over  links  with  GM  foods 


By  George  Parker, 
Political  Correspondent 


Lord  Sainsbury,  the  science 
minister,  yesterday  came 
under  growing  pressure 
from  the  opposition  Conser- 
vatives and  green  lobby 
groups  to  end  his  involve- 
ment in  the  issue  of  geneti- 
cally modified  foods. 

The  Tories  claim  the  min-  ‘ 
Ister  has  a "blatant  conflict 


of  interest",  and  believe  the 
government  is  abont  to 
authorise  a publicity  blitz  to 
persuade  consumers  of  the 
merits  of  the  mutant  foods. 

J Sainsbury.  the  family 
supermarket,  stocks  about  40 
own-label  products  contain- 
ing genetically  modified 
ingredients. ..  • 

In  1987  Lord  Sainsbury  set 
up  a charitable  foundation 
that  is  involved  in  plant  sci- 


ence research.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
insisted  there  was  no  con- 
flict of  Interest,  and  that 
Lord  Sainsbury  had  agreed 
to  absent  himself  from  any 
discussions  on  GM  food  pol- 
icy. 

However;  he  is  a member 
of  a cabinet  committee 
looking  at  biotechnology, 
and  also  chairs  a steering 
group  on  GM  food  and  other 


plant  science  applications. 

Hie  government  recently 
commissioned  a report  from 
Sheffield  University  In 
northern  England  to  develop 
“a  strategy  to  promote  the 
public’s  understanding"  of 
genetic  technologies.  It  con- 
cluded that  "people  need  to 
be  persuaded"  that  GM  foods 
are  not  unnatural,  and  sug- 
gests an  information  cam- 
paign in  supermarkets. 


"There  Is  real  public  con- 
cern in  the  development  of 
GM  food,  both  in  terms  of 
the  potential  risks  to  public 
health,  and  the  environ- 
ment" said  Tim  Yea,  Tory 
agriculture  spokesman. 

He  said  the  debate  about 
Lord  Sainsbury 's  conflict  of 
interest  was  “undermining 
confidence"  in  the  govern- 
ment's handling  of  the  issue. 

The  Department  of  Trade 


and  Industry  said  there  was 
no  question  or  Lord  Sains- 
bury standing  down  from 
any  ministerial  groups. 

Environmental  groups 
want  the  government  to  ban 
the  commercial  growing  of 
GM  crops  in  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  Nick  Brown, 
chief  agriculture  minister,  is 
faring  another  difficult  deci- 
sion on  food  policy  next 
week,  when  he  announces 


whether  to  continue  the  ban 
on  beef-on-the-bone. 

New  advice  from  the  chief 
medical  officer  says  a very 
small  risk  of  transmission  of 
BSE-infected  material  to 
humans  through  cattle 
bones  remains.  Mr  Brown  is 
keen  to  lift  the  ban.  and 
could  decide  to  put  t-bone 
steaks  and  other  bone-in 
products  back  on  sale  - with 
a health  warning. 


Financial 
grounds 
‘used  to 
ration 
Viagra’ 

By  Nicholas  Timmins, 

PubBc  Poficy  Editor 

Financial  rather  than 
rifrirni  grounds  were  used 
to  chose  categories  of  patient 
entitled  to  free  Viagra  from 
the  state  health  service,  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

Hie  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  family  doctors' 
group,  and  Pfizer,  the  drug's 
manufacturer,  reacted 
angrily. 

“It  is  clear  that  clinical 
need  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  decision.  It  has  been 
driven  entirely  by  expendi- 
ture," Pfizer  said.  The  cate- 
gories chosen  were  "com- 
pletely arbitrary". 

Those  who  will  qualify 
Include  diabetics,  men 
whose  prostate  has  been  sur- 
gically removed,  multiple 
sclerosis  sufferers  and  those 
with  spinal  injuries. 

But  men  undergoing  radio- 
therapy or  suffering  from 
kidney  disease,  depression 
and  circulatory  conditions 
will  not  be  eligible.  Pfizer 
says  the  criteria  exclude 
about  85  per  cent  of  patients 
who  could  clinically  benefit. 

Health  service  expenditure 
on  impotence  Is  around  £12m 
($19 itml  a year. 

"It  has  been  a difficult 
decision,  and  there  has  been 
a wish  to  keep  expenditure 
at  the  same  level  that  it  cur- 
rently is. 

These  are  the  groups  that 
have  been  derided  upon.  It  is 
now  out  for  consultation," 
the  health  department  said. 

“If  the  British  Medical 
Association  and  other  organ- 
isations can  come  up  with 
something  different  which 
keeps  expenditure  at  the 
same  sort  of  level,  then  we 
will  be  only  too  willing  to 
look  at  it" 

Doctors  immediately 
attacked  the  list  as  illogical 
when  it  was  released  by 
Frank  Dobson,  chief  health 
minister,  on  Thursday. 

Dr  John  Chisholm,  chair- 
man of  the  BMA’s  family 
doctor's  committee,  said  the 
statement  confirmed  the  list 
was  arbitrary,  designed  sim- 
ply to  fit  the  financial  limits. 
“This  is  rationing  by  cause 
of  Impotence  with  no  sense 
behind  it  at  all. 

It  would  have  been  more 
logical  to  ban  Viagra 
entirely  on  the  NHS,  Dr 
Chisholm  said. 


United  Kingdom 

Debt 

Management 

Office 


ISSUE  OF  £450,000,000 


2Y2%  INDEX-LINKED  TREASURY  STOCK  2024 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  HALF  YEARLY  ON  17  JANUARY  AND  17  JULY 
FOR  AUCTION  ON  A UNIFORM  PRICE  BASIS  ON  27  JANUARY  1999 
PAYABLE  IN  FULL  WITH  APPLICATION 
With  a competitive  bid  Strfting  price 
With  a non-competitive  bid  £185  per  £100  nominal  of  Stock 


Appto^  has  boon  macte  to  Ihe  Lanckw  SioctExifranoe  Far  Vm  Stock  tab* 
wJmWttd  to  the  OtOcal  List  Ofl  28  January  19H9. 

Auction  of  Stock 

V THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DEBT  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE  Oh*  DWT) 
fnvfies  bids  for  the  above  Stock. 

General 

2 Thjj  prospectus  is  issued  under  me  arrangements  described  in  the 
Information  Memorandum  relating  to  the  Issue,  Stripping  and  ReamstBution  of 
Britah  Gwwvrnent  Stock  published  by  Ihe  DMO  on  12  May  1908  (foe  ■Intamubwi 
Memorandum*).  The  tern*  ot  foe  Wonrwtion  Memoranda  «pp*y  to  fo*  «boua 
Stock  end  to  the  auction  described  in  this  prospectus  except  where  express*/ 
varied. 

Maturity 

1 ft  not  previously  redeemed  under  the  provision*  ot  paragraph  10,  foa  Stock 
win  bo  repayable  on  17  July  2024.  The  value  ol  the  pendpef  on  redemption  wObe 
■awed,  subject  to  the  terms  of  thle  prospectus,  to  tho  movement  during  the  #»  of 
me  stock  of  the  Unaed  Kingdom  General  Index  ol  Retai  Prices  msirtained  by  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics,  or  any  Index  which  may  replace  that  Index  for  the 
Disposes  of  thta  prospectus,  such  mwremant  befog  Indicetad  by  foe  Index  figure 
Issued  monthly  and  subsequently  pubBshed  in  the  London  Gazette 
4 The  amount  due  on  repayment  per  £100  nomnal  of  Stack.  wB  be  £100 
multiplied  by  the  Index  ratio  applicable  to  the  month  m which  repayment  takes 
ptaceT  THs  amount  wpreased  In  pounds  staling  » tar  plooea  of  daomata 
rounded  to  the  nearest  flgura  befow.  wB  be  announced I by  die  Bank  of  En^snd  not 
later  than  the  business  day  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  foe  penutamate 
Merest  payment  - 
Indexation 

5.  For  the  pispose.  of  fob  proapectus.  ihe  Index  figure  affogcable  to  ^rnonth 

wifl  be  Wlndta  figure  iMued  seven  months  prior » the  i uevantmonm  wo  reawg 

» the  month  before  that  prior  month;  -month*  means  catavfor  <>"> 

Index  ratio  rrp4r-°h*»  to  any  month  wS  be  equal  to  the  Index  figure  appicable  to 
thtf  month  dtvktad  by  the  Index  figure  appfca tin  to  December  1986. 

Interest 

6.  Merest  k peyN*>  !***«»*  °"17 

h-h,  mvntant  wffl  be  made  Bt  a rale,  per  £100  nominal  of  Jam*,  a fci  Jp 

m.  wtpi^  by  the  Index  rebaatlplcabto  to  titonxxTth  In  Which  ihepoynientfato  duc- 

rSuut  far  each  Weresl  payment,  ^ 

of  Engtand  not  Mer  than  the  business  day  m mediately  preceding  thai data ol  the 

preSSTMen* 

tour  pieces  of  tteetmak  rounded  » the  nearest  figure  beta* 

7 The  price  payable  to  Ws  further  issue  <*  U*  Sta*  *u  ‘ndude  m anx*1*. 
equal  to  S from  17 

the  Stock) to  January  1999  (the  sefitanertdata  ofthls Igygff  rt foe  «• 

of  £0.127867  per  £100  to— 

the  full  six  months'  interest  due  on  17  July  1999  at  foe  rate  of  £2.1040  per  EitJU 
nominal  ol  Stock. 

Rovtatona  to  the  Index 

B,  If  thm  ktdws  to  ravtovd  to  a nww 

naoessaiy,  to  the  pupoaea  of  Ihe  preceding  paragraphs,  m Mteuteto  and  i*>  s 

notarial  Index  figure^  substitution  to  Ihe  Index  ^ 

whtfi  ro*aym«Sw«  ptac  andfor 

payment*}.  TWa  rational  fod«  figure  <M  be 

Index  figure  appBcabteto  the  month  ol 

to  the  month  on  which  the  rested  index  tobMOd 

now  base  figure  to  the  sama  month.  TWspraceAireirti  IN  used  for  each  occasion 

on  which  a revision*  made  dtefitfl  the  Bfa  of  the  Stock.  . 

o tr  «♦»  i»fa  hL  noi  nubfishad  to  a month  for  which  ft  is  mlmant  to  the 
SSTthTretevant  Govemmerf  DW«rt 

which  aha#  be  an  etifmnto  of  foe  W«  Ifcura  «h£t wuUtortbeonap^w*® 
thernanth  ol  p^mert.  retd  surf , Wee  £■**"£' %£ 

purposes  to  which  the  actual  Index  ton.  wftod  to«  to« 

mzsmssss 


appllcsbte  to  toe  month  of  payment 

10.  6 any  change  should  be  made  to  the  coverage  ortho  basic  catototion  of  the 
Index  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  constitutes  a fundamental 
change  in  the  Index  which  would  bo  antarieay  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the 
stockhokfera,  Her  Majesty's  Treasuy  w*l  pettish  a notice  In  the  London  Gazette 
immacWaly  tatowlng  Ihe  announcement  by  the  ratovant  Government  Department 
of  the  change,  informing  stockholders  and  ottering  them  the  right  to  reqrte  Her 
Mqjesqfli  Treasury  to  redeem  Mr  Stock.  For  the  purposes  of  fois  paragraph, 
rattaymen  to  the  stocfchoMera  who  exercise  Hits  right  vril  be  cfiacKd.  on  a date  to 
be  chosen  by  Her  M^est/a  Treasury,  not  brier  then  seven  months  bom  the  test 
month  of  pittkatton  ol  the  old  Index.  The  amount  of  prrnpal  due  on  repayment 
end  of  any  Interest  which  has  accrued  wB  be  cetaitslrd  on  the  basis  of  the  Index: 
ratio  appScable  to  the  month  in  which  repayment  takas  piece.  A notice  setting  out 
the  adndnhtrative  arrangements  wB  bo  sent  to  stackhoktei  at  their  registared 
Bddres*  by  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  appropriate  time. 

FOTRA  exemptions 

11.  The  Stock  and  the  Inkrest  payable  on  it  wD  benefit  from  the  exemptions  from 
United  Kingdom  taxation  fei  fewer  af  non-reeidenl  hofttan  described  In  paragraph 
43  of  the  Information  Mamomndisn. 

Gross  payment  of  tmsreet 

12.  Interest  wrfl  bo  paid  wAhoul  deduction  of  income  ten  However,  etockhoktars 
on  tr*  Bank  of  England  Regatar  may  elect  to  have  UK  income  tax  deducted  from 
interest  poymenls  on  appfcatlon  to  foe  Bank  of  England. 

Methods  of  appfleafon 

13.  BtomeybemadaonekherecompetthraortioivcompetllfirabBatsassetotit 
below  and  to  accordance  with  paragntt*  31-39  (except  those  paragraphs 
fcdfcated  btaow)  of  the  Wrxmafion- Memorandum. 

Competitive  bids 

14.  Competatve  bids  may  only  be  mode  by  those  gfeedged  market  makers  who 
have  been  fomtaly  racoyitsad  as  Mex-tafted  gttedged  market  makers  PG 
GEMMfi*)  by  9*  DMO.  IG  GE1A1S  may  make  competitive  bids  either  on  their  own 
account  or  txi  behalf  of  efierts.  Competitive  bids  must  be  made  by  lefephMA  to  toe 
DMO  not  tato  than  10-30  AM  ON  WEDNESDAY.  27  JANUARY  IBM  Each 
competkm  bid  muel  be  tor  one  amoml  end  at  one  price  expressed  ee  a mulbpte  of 
£0.01  of  £1  per  £100  nominal  of  Stock.  Competim  bids  must  be  too  mnanum  ol 
end  to  multiples  of  £1  mitaon  ncnXnai  of  Stock.  Paragraphs  34(i)  and  (Si)  of  the 
Information  Msmaran&tm  dp  na(  apply  to  competitive  bids  to  this  further  issue  of 
Suck 

NornMiapetUhra  bids-  IG  GSttBs 

15.  Each  IG  GEMM  may  make  one  noncompetitive  bid  which  mud  be  made  by 
telephone  to  the  DMO  not  tato  than  1030  AM  ON  WEDNESDAY;  Z7  JANUARY 
1999.  The  nominal  amount  cH  ouch  IG  GEMWa  noiMarrpeaivo  entiOemctX  vrf*  be 
commutfintad  inAittidy  to  each  IG  GEMM  by  the  DMO  poor  to  me  auction.  If 
siy  IG  GEMMa  do  not  bid  to  their  firl  non-competitnre  antittamartt,  the  remainder 
wft  be  combined  with  the  Stock  avalabio  to  efobnent  to  competitkre  bids. 

350v)  and  (v3)  of  the  Information  Memorendwn  do  not  apply  Id  non- 
corretebbve  bfot  from  IG  GEUMS  to  He  further  fesue  of  Stock. 

Norbcompstithre  bids  - o4h*r  Sppriemn!* 

16.  Other  appBcantt  may  note  non-compoMrve  bids  by  comptaifig  the 
apttiieatiM  form  tawedwtin  the  pmqtastus.  Each  nan-compBftivB  bid  must  be  to 
a minimum  of  £1,000  nominal  of  Stock  and  to  not  more  than  £230.000  nominal  of 
Stock,  end  mot  be  fora  multfol*  of  £1,000  nenunlef  Stoek  Peapaphs  350)  and 
(hr)  of  the  information  Memorandum  do  not  apply  la  (WMOmpettv*  bids  ftomoott- 

G GEMMs  for  this  fiirfoer  issue  of  Stock.  Completed  appfcatlon  form#  must  be  sent 

to  the  Berft  of  England,  New  Issues,  PO  Box  444^  (Soueesur.  GL1 1NP,  who  are 
acting  on  behtaf  of  the  DMO,  to  arrive  nnl  taler  itnn  10J0  AM  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
27  JANUARY  1999,  or  lodged  by  hand  at  the  DMO,  Choapsdc  House,  138 
Chaepside.  London  not  tatar  than  10 JO  AM  ON  WEDNESDAY  2 1 JANUARY 
1999. 

Nomrampetitive  bidsi  amount  payable  on  eppMcwtton 

17.  The  amount  payable  on  appfcafcn  In  the  case  of  e norveompetfera  bid 
(accept  in  the  case  of  a norveompedtivn  bid  mad*  by  an  IG  GEMM)  is  £185  per 
£100  norrtnta  of  Stock. 

AOoeattai  of  Suck 

18.  The  OMO  reserves  the  right  to  i^aei  any  or  port  of  any  competitive  or  non- 

conuMtthttbfcL  Subject  to  tMs,campafkh«  bids  wB  be  renioed  in  dascendina  order 

of  price  end  Stock  wfiTbasaM  to  eppticanls  whose  competitive  tads  are  a or  above 


the  lowest  price  at  which  the  DMO  decides  that  any  competitive  bid  should  be 
acosptad  (the  istrdung  price*)  Appfcsnls  whose  competitive  bads  ere  accepted  wifi 
purchaee  Stock  at  the  strMng  price  (pfos  accrued  rteresl)  Competitive  tads  wtveh 
ere  accepted  end  which  are  mode  at  prices  above  toe  sMwig  price  wU  be  sabo&ed 
in  U.  Competitive  bkfo  whch  are  accepted  and  which  are  made  at  the  stramg 
price  may  be  satisfied  to  part  only.  No  sale  w*  be  made  of  on  amount  less  than 
£1.000  nominal  of  Stock.  Non-oompeUkre  bids  which  ere  accepted  wd  be 
accepted  In  fufi  at  the  ncrvcampetBive  sale  price  plus  accrued  totaresl  Thenon- 
competitive  sole  pnee  w8  be  equal  to  the  Etrtong  pnee 

Bids  Irrevocable 

19.  Bxte  wit  not  be  revocable  between  10.30  am  on  Wednesday.  27  Januaqr 
1009  and  10.00  am  on  Monday.  1 February  1999 


United  Kingdom  Debt  Menagement  Office 

LONDON 

19  January  1999 


APPLICATION  FORM  FOR 
27i%  INDEX-LINKED  TREASURY  STOCK  2024 

TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DEBT  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE 

Wire  apply  In  accordance  wdh  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  doted  January 
1999;  and  the  Information  Memorandum  reteeng  to  the  Issue.  Stripping  and 
Reconstitution  of  British  Government  Stock  dated  12  May  1998  (the 
"Information  Memorandum*)  as  fofiows;- 


Nominal  amount  of  2H%  Index-linked  Treasury 
Stock  2024  appflad  for.  btang  a multiple  of  £1 .000, 
with  a minimum  ol  £1 .000  and  a maxtotum  of 
£250,000  nominal  of  Stock: 

Stan  enclosed,  being  £185  for  every 
£100  NOMINAL  ot  Stock  applied  for 


I/We  request  that  Stock  sold  ID  ma/tis  l»  registered  in  ihe  undermentioned 
name(s)  and  that  any  certificate  be  sent  by  poet  at  mytour  risk  to  the  first 
named  hutder  at  the  address  shw"  below. 

1/we  warrant  that  to  mytour  knowledge  thw  » the  orty  rxxvcctfrpettTve 
application  rrrada  to  mytour  benefit  lor  to  the  benefit  ol  ihe  peraonie)  on 
whose  behalf  I anwre  are  applying). 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  AN  APPLICATION  MADE  ON  BEHALF  OF  A THIRD 
PARTY,  irwe  have  obtained  and  recorded  evidence  of  the  identity  of  each 
person  on  whose  behalf  I emfo*  are  applying,  and  Uwe  wil  on  demand  make 
such  ewdence  avattabte  to  the  DUO  or  the  relevant  supervtwry  authorty. 


Date. 


SIGNATURES)  

of . or  on  behalf  of.  eppficam 


DETAILS  OF  APPLICANTS) 
ftfflof  personal  m Rugistntilon  DetefcJ 

FOR£HAME(3)  AND  SURNAU£(S)  ADDRESS  (inefcefing  poacata) 


CAPITAL' LETTERS  PLEASE 

REGISTRATION  DETAILS 
Sock  may  be  regswed  h Ihe  names  of  Indhriduais  dt  a corpora*  body. 


riffle  I Forenamets)  tn  taf 


jTiue  iForenameta)  m tuO 


Daytime  Telephone  Number  (in  case  there  h a query) 


Surname 


Postcode 

Surname 


FOR  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  USE 


[Box  No. 

A652 


End. 


[Now  Account  No. 


Reference 


Cart.  Posted  Dete 


THn  Stock  wO  be  registered  on  the  Bank  of  England  RagReter,  unless  you 
wish  the  Stock  to  be  registered  at  Ihe  Bank  of  IretamL  Belfast  In  which  case 
pttMe  bek  the  box. 


□ 


NOTE:  For  hokfinga  on  the  Bank  of  England  Register.  Interest  payments  on 
Bus  Stock  wd  to  paid  without  deduction  of  Urtited  Kingdom  income  tax  unless 

the  box  below  is  ticked  IfWr  request  that  tax  is  deducted  from  

interest  payments  on  mytour  holding  of  this  Stock  1 


(e)  A separate  cheque  must  accompany  each  eppUcetfon.  Cheques 
should  be  made  peyabla  to  *Bank  of  EngtancT  and  crowed  Tfaw  Issues*; 
end  must  be  drawn  on  a bank  in.  and  be  peyeW*  «*.  United  Kingdom, 
the  Channel  islands  or  the  Wo  of  Man.  The  DMO  raeenres  the  right  to 
require  evkfenct  of  the  mentky  of  any  appBeant  to  Stock  or  of  any  person 
for  whom  ai  apptant  b acting  os  agent.  Ah  appfcat*  lodging  an 
application  form  in  person  should  bong  evidence  of  identity  bearing  the 
appficanfs  photograph  (lor  example  a passport)  and  pretence  of  the 
eppficanfe  name  and  addrett  from  a thW  part*  for  example  a recent  Nl 
ftom  a gas.  eteemeny  or  telephone  company  « a bonk  or  briefing  society 
statement. 

(to)  The  procedure  to  any  refund,  or  further  amotmfpayabio.  Is  bo*  out 
in  the  Information  Memorandum. 


The  (Ailed KngdomOaM  Management  Offlea  Is  an  Exacutiva  Aganey 
of  HM  Treasury 
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A path  through 
recession 


Down  at  the  Dog  and  Duck,  there 
is  little  talk  of  recession  these 
days.  Until  yesterday,  at  least, 
they  were  all  counting  their  fan- 
tasy gains  from  the  UK  stock 
market.  And  even  Friday’s  24  per 
cent  fall  was  shrugged  off 
quickly. 

It  was,  after  all,  caused  by  ner- 
vousness about  the  state  of  Bra- 
zil, a country  about  which  those 
in  the  saloon  bar  knew  little  until 
a few  weeks  ago. 

Prices  are  still  39  per  cent  op 
on  a year  ago.  And  even  after 
Friday’s  jitters,  the  FTSE  100 
remains  only  5 per  cent  below  its 
all-time  high  in  June. 

Markets,  of  course,  do  not 
always  read  the  economy  aright. 
But  the  latest  minutes  from  the 
Bank  of  England’s  monetary  pol- 
icy committee,  published  this 
week,  sounded  a cautious  retreat 
from  pessimism.  At  its  meeting 
this  month,  the  committee  agreed 
delphically  that  “Overall,  the  sit- 
uation in  the  major  industrial 
countries  was  not  obviously 
worse  than  a month  ago,  but  was 
no  better  than  expected.”  The 
daily  dosage  of  bad  news  from 
Japan,  weakening  industrial  con- 
fidence in  the  euro-zpne  and 
growing  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  US  economy  make  it  hard 
to  be  more  positive.  But  at  least 
the  talk  of  financial  meltdown 
remains  subdued. 

Asian  crisis 

Translating  these  global  pros- 
pects into  a likely  path  for  the 
UK  economy  remains  unusually 
difficult  - even  in  the  Dag  and 
Duck,  where  views  are  plentiful 
and  strong.  Yesterday's  prelimi- 
nary figures  for  gross  domestic 
product  in  the  fourth  quarto*  pro- 
vided the  latest  clue.  They 
showed  a marked  slowing  down 
of  activity,  with  output  in  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year 
only  02  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  previous  quarter.  So  far, 
probably,  so  good.  Some  decelera- 
tion was  inevitable  and  desirable, 
if  the  UK  economy  was  to  avoid 
hitting  the  inflationary  buffers 
Once  again. 

The  annual  growth  rate  of  4 
per  cent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1997  was  unsustainable.  The  ser- 
vice sector  was  then  growing  at 
more  than  5 per  cent  and  a tight- 
ening labour  market  was  stimu- 
lating wage  settlements. 

The  Bank’s  progressive  ratchet- 
ing up  of  interest  rates  from  6 per 
cent  in  May  1997  to  a peak  of  74 
per  cent  last  June  was  intended 
to  reduce  growth  to  a long-term 
sustainable  rate  of  something 
more  than  2 per  cent 

As  things  turned  out  the  Asian 
crisis  did  part  of  the  Bank's  job 
and  the  monetary  policy  commit- 
tee went  rapidly  into  reverse. 


returning  its  rate  to  the  starting 
place  by  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  As  the  minutes  show, 
some  members  would  have  liked 
to  move  even  faster,  but  they 
feared  the  markets  would  be 
unsettled. 

It  is  clear  that  official  rates 
must  come  down  farther, 
although  the  timing  is  IfiSS  Obvi- 
ous. One  reason  to  expect  a fall  is 
that  world  inflation  and  UK  Infla- 
tionary expectations  continue  to 
weaken.  Raw  materials  prices  are 
declining  while  manufacturers’ 
output  prices  are  flat.  These 
trends  are  helped  by  the  contin- 
ued strength  of  sterling,  which  is 
8 per  cent  above  its  level  against 
euro-currencies  since  last  spring. 

Falling  real  yields 

With  lower  inflation,  UK  rates 
seem  high  in  real  terms,  while 
the  need  for  a strong  anti- 
inflation strategy  is  diminished. 
In  the  immediate  future,  UK 
headline  inflation  is  likely  to  fall 
from  the  December  annual  rate 
of  24  per  cent  to  perhaps  as  little 
as  1 per  cent,  according  to  some 
analysts,  as  a result  of  lower 
mortgage  interest  rates. 

While  all  in  the  Dog  and  Duck 
will  raise  their  glasses  to  lower 
inflation,  the  change  may  also 
result  in  a decline  in  wage  settle- 
ments from  the  annual  3.4  per 
cent  rate  recorded  in  November. 

In  addition,  official  interest 
rates  must  be  considered  against 
generally  failing  real  yields.  UK 
indexed  linked  yields  are  now 
down  below  2 per  cent  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were 
invented  in  1961.  And  UK  10-year 
gilt  yields  at  a little  above  4 per 
cent  are  now  3K  percentage 
points  below  their  level  two  years 
ago. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Bank 
of  England's  rate  may  be  expec- 
ted to  move  towards  a “neutral” 
figure  of  about  5 per  cent  But 
when?  Having  achieved  the 
desired  slowdown,  should  it  wait 
to  see  what  happens  to  the  real 
economy,  or  move  lower  to  pre- 
empt the  remaining  possibilities 
of  recession? 

The  consensus  of  outside  fore- 
casters. published  by  the  Trea- 
sury yesterday,  suggests  growth 
will  be  only  about  % per  cent  this 
year,  picking  up  to  a little  under 
2 per  cent  in  2000.  That  might 
fed  like  recession,  but  it  would 
be  a relatively  smooth  glide  path 
back  to  non-lnflationary  growth 
- if  it  happened.  But  forecasters 
and  continental  industrialists 
continue  to  become  gloomier. 
The  Bank  should  therefore  be 
prepared  to  cut  some  more  while 
inflation  is  low.  If  it  is  proved 
wrong,  it  will  have  time  enough 
to  raise  them  again.  Most  win  say 
cheers  to  that 


The  science  of  ageing 

The  discovery  of  genes  that  cause  worms  to  grow  old  has  raised  hopes ‘ ®cient 
may  soon  be  able  to  prolong  healthy  human  life-,  says  Clive  o 


Scientists  are  at  last  suc- 
cumbing to  a spell  that 
has  enthralled  mankind 
since  the  earliest  myths 
of  the  ancient  world:  the  quest 
for  eternal  youth. 

Research  into  what  causes  age- 
ing is  ipwriing  scientists  to  hold 
out  hope  that,  perhaps  by  early 
in  the  next  century,  they  might 
be  able  to  extend  the  healthy 
human  lifespan  substantially. 

Although  vast  resources  have 
gone  into  studying  the  diseases 
of  old  age  for  decades,  the  biology 
of  normal,  healthy  ageing 
became  a respectable  field  of 
research  only  during  the  1990s. 

Suddenly,  it  Is  one  of  the  hot- 
test subjects  around,  and  one 
that  is  grabbing  the  limelight  at 
the  »n«nai  meeting,  in  Calif- 
ornia, of  .the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence (AAAS).  Two  areas  of 
research  are  proving  particularly 
fruitful,  genetics  and  the  connec- 
tion between  eating  and  ageing. 

The  first  life-extending  gene 
was  identified  10  years  ago  in  the 
tiny  worm  Caenorhabdtits  elegans 
but.  says  Gordon  Lithgow  of 
Manchester  University,  “most  of 
the  major  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  some  even  in  the  last  few 


A dozen  genes  are  now  known 
to  determine  the  lifespan  of 
C.  elegans . and  worms  with 
favourable  mutations  can  live  up 
to  four  times  longer  than  the  20- 
day  average  for  the  species. 
Bwcawtiy  a similar  “Methuselah” 
gene  was  discovered  in  another 
much-studied  creature,  the  fruit 
fly. 

This  work  on  simple  “model 
animals”,  as  scientists  call  them, 
is  more  relevant  to  humans  than 
you  might  imagine  Hqlf  of  all 

genes  that  cause  disease  in  Homo 
sapiens  are  also  found  in 
C.  elegans,  although  the  two  spe- 
cies diverged  about  700m  years 
ago. 

Of  course,  the  human  system  is 
more  complex  than  the  worm's. 
There  may  he  several  dozen  key 
genes  determining  the  overall 
way  we  age  (as  opposed  to  thou- 
sands that  can  cut  our  lives  short 
through  specific  diseases). 

Although  thftgp  human  ageing 
genes  are  not  yet  idotified,  their 
pffiN-ts  are  sean  in  the  way  lon- 
gevity tends  to  run  in  families. 
For  example,  the  New  England 
Centenarian  Study  conducted  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  shows 
that  if  your  brother  or  sister 
reaches  the  age  of  100,  your 
rhanrp  of  surviving  to  90  is  four 
times  greater  than  average. 

How  might  the  genes  work? 
The  ones  discovered  In  worms 
and  flies  seem  to  be  “master 
genes"  controlling  biochemical 
systems  that  protect  cells  against 
metabolic  stress  and  damage. 

This  supports  the  view  that 
ageing  happens  because  our  cells 
and  body  tissues  accumulate 
microscopic  faults  that  eventu- 
ally prevent  them  functioning 
normally.  The  most  serious  dam- 
age is  caused  by  the  oxygen  we 
breathe;  it  produces  highly 
reactive  by-products  called  free 


Retired  worker,  Gwefn  CHna,  1979 

radicals  that  can  damage  genes 
and  proteins. 

If  scientists  work  out  how  the 
damage  is  detected  and  repaired 
naturally,  they  could  enhance 
these  effects  to  delay  ageing. 
Futuristic  genetic  engineering 
may  not  be  required;  simple 
drugs  might  do  the  trick.  Dr  Lith- 
gow's  team  in  Manchester  has 
managed  to  increase  worms’  life- 
span by  50  per  cent  with  chemi- 
cals designed  to  interfere  with 
the  ageing  process. 

Scientists  are  particularly 
intrigued  by  one  ageing  gene  in 
the  worm,  called  daf-2,  which  is 

Ageing  population  projections 
Age  65  and  orerflt  el  total)  - 


extremely  similar  to  the  Tinman 
gene  for  the  receptor  protein  that 
detects  levels  of  insulin  in  the 
blood.  It  seems  to  lead  to  the 
release  of  a hormonelike  signal 
that  coordinates  the  ageing  pro- 
cess throughout  the  worm. 

Animal  experiments  suggest 
tantalising!  y that  this  biochemi- 
cal pathway  might  be  manipu- 
lated to  prevent  old  people 
becoming  so  frail.  When  the 
equivalent  insuBn  receptor  gene 
is  activated  artificially  in  mice, 
their  muscles  do  not  degenerate 
in  the  usual  way  as  they  age. 

At  least  10  years  more  research 
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wiB  be  needed  before  we  know 
whether  such  an  approach  would 
work  well  in  people. 

Today  the  only  proven  way  to 
delay  ageing  in  higher  animals  is 
to  eat  a low -calorie  diet  and  this 
week’s  AAAS  meeting  heard  the 
first  medical  studies  of  non-obese 
humans  on  low-calorie  diets. 

. Several  earlier  studies  have 
shown  that  laboratory  mice  live 
4040  per  cent  longer  if  their  food 
supply  is  restricted  to  a level  that 
keeps  them  hungry  but  healthy. 
HI  effects  due  to  starvation  are 
not  seen  until  the  rations  are  cut 
below  half  of  what  the  animals 
eat  when  they  have  free  access  to 
food. 

“The  less  they  eat,  the  longer 
they  live,”  says  Roy  Walford  of 
the  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles,  who  is  a pioneer  of  calo- 
rie restriction  research.  “Mice 
with  a normal  lifespan  of  38 
months  will  live  to  56  months 
with  50  per  cent  calorie  restric- 
tion.” 

James  Nelson  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  another  prominent  anti- 
ageing  researcher,  adds  that  ani- 
mals are  much  more  active  when 
their  diet  is  restricted.  Young 
rats  in  his  laboratory  typically 
choose  to  run  for  2km  a night  if 
there  is  a running  wheel  in  their 
cage.  By  middle  age,  this  has 
dropped  to  500  metres  in  frilly  fed 


animals  on  half  rations. 

Long-term  experiments  wi£ 
rhesus  monkeys  in  the  US  sug- 
gest that  the  same  approach  mU 
work  in  primates,  including 
humans.  Monkeys  whose  calorie 
intake  is  cut  by  30  per  cent  ara 
showing  fewer  signs  of  the  dis- 
eases associated  with  ageing  as. 
they  enter  middle  age  (their  mtd* 
20s) than  animals  that  cnai  « 
much  as  they  want-  11  J* 
15  more  years  before  the 
researchers  know  bow  much  the 
monkeys’  lives  have  been 
extended  by  calorie  restriction. 

Some  people  are  not  waiting,. 
The  Calorie  Restriction  Society  is 
a self-help  group  of  internet 
users,  formed  five  yeara  ago  to 
prolong  their  own  lives  through 
calorie  restriction.  Prof  Walford. 
the  society’s  medical  guru,  says 
members  are  showing  the  same 
beneficial  changes  in  physiology 
as  the  experimental  monkeys. 

They  not  only  sustain  a sub- 
stantial loss  in  weight  but  also 
have  lower  blood  pressure,  cho- 
lesterol. glucose  and  white  blood 
cell  counts.  “We  have  learned 
that  people  can  lead  normal  lives 
while  sustaining  themselves  on  a 
calorie-restricted  diet."  Prof 
Walford  says. 

Although  members  of  the  CR 
Society  typically  eat  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  they  used  to, 
there  are  no  general  guidelines 
about  the  correct  intake.  It  could 
be  anywhere  from  IJSJO  to  2,400 
calories  a day.  depending  on  the" 
individual's  metabolism  and  Hfe- 

StSeveral  biologists  besides  Prof 
Walford  practise  calorie  restric- 
tion in  their  own  lives.  Others 
enjoy  food  and  drink  too  much.  "I 
tried  calorie  restriction  but  1 
couldn't  do  it  for  more  than  two 
months,"  says  Dr  Nelson. 

He  is  wary  of  recommending 
stringent  dieting.  ”The 
short-term  data  may  look  encores 
aging  but  we  do  not  have  the 
evidence  to  prove  that  calorie 
restriction  extends  human  life.” 
Dr  Nelson  says.  “I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  message  it 
would  send  to  people  who  are 
anorexic." 

Biologists  are  investigating  the 
way  calorie  restriction  works, 
with  the  aim  of  extracting  the 
gain  while  avoiding  the  pain  of 
half-starvation.  The  effect  may 
involve  reducing  the  rate  at 
which  food  metabolism  produces 
free  radicals,  although  Dr  Nelson 
says  the  body  also  makes  more  of 
a particular  steroid  hormone  that 
helps  fight  stress. 

Genetics  and  calorie  restriction 
are  just  two  avenues  of  research 
into  the  ageing  process.  Another 
involves  detailed  investigation  of 
the  molecular  changes  in  senes- 
cent cells. 

They  will  not  lead  to  a single 
elixir  of  youth.  The  process  is  for 
too  complex  for  that.  But  we  can 
hope  for  a cocktail  of  treatments 
that  will  allow  us,  or  more  likely 
OUT  children  or  grandchildren,  to 
enjoy  good  health  well  beyond 
three  score  years  and  10  - and 
then  die  quickly  and  gracefully  of 
old  age. 
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Loud  boos  to 
the  greens  — 

From  Mr  K.  H.  Holland. 

Sir.  Three  cheers  for  Geoffrey 
Hollis  (“How  'green'  are  our 
veg?”.  January  16-17).  it  is  time 
someone  sensible  pointed  to  the 
fallacies  behind  the  childish 
screams  of  the  environmentalists. 
Tell  him,  please,  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  his  views.  The  point  that 
we  are  all,  statistically,  living 
longer,  healthier  lives  than  here- 
tofore contradicts  the  completely 
arrogant  nonsense  of  the  organic 
lobby. 

A pedestrian  worry  for  us  all 
must  be  that  the  costs  of  rum- 
organic  supplies  will  Increase  - 
by  an  immutable  law  of  business 
- under  cover  of  the  much  higher 
costs  of  the  vaunted  (often  infe- 
rior quality)  organic  foodstuffs. 
That  Inevitable  process  has  prob- 
ably already  begun  - three  loud 
“boos"  for  the  environmentalists. 

K.  BL  Holland. 

Sea  Whins, 

Trench  Point, 

Campbeltown,  Argyll,  UK 

. . . and  hurrah 

From  Mrs  0.  P.  Green. 

Sir,  Geoffrey  Hollis  has  totally, 
and  regretfully,  ignored  the  other 
side  of  the  organic  argument:  the 
powerful  and  proven  effect  of  pes- 
ticides on  the  environment  I am 
more  concerned  with  these 
aspects  of  the  case  than  on  the 
possibility  of  incidental  damage 
to  myself. 

O.  P.  Green, 

Well  House, 

26  Sussex  Road, 

Soutbsea,  Hants,  UK 


Stock  splits  only  confuse  investors 


From  Mr  Jon  Uoesey. 

Sir.  Richard  Waters  is  correct 
to  point  to  the  absurd  pricing 
awarded  by  the  stock  market  to 
companies  such  as  Yahoof 
(“Bubble.com”,  January  16-17). 
But  there  is  a factor  in  this  that 
he  does  not  mention:  splits.  In 
the  last  six  months  Yahoo!  has 
split  twice,  and  even  a more  well- 
established  company  such  as 
Microsoft  has  split  twice  in  the 
last  year. 

The  oft-quoted  reason  for  splits 
is  to  bring  the  price  of  a stock 
down  to  a level  where  small 
investors  will  buy  it.  but  with 
Yahoo!  above  $300  and  small 
investors  piling  in  in  droves,  this 


seems  hardly  credible.  The  actual 
effect  of  splits  is  to  confuse  every 
investor,  large  or  small,  about 
the  real  price  history  of  a stock. 
To  make  a valid  comparison  of 
today’s  price  with  the  price  of 
Microsoft  or  Yahoo!  that  he 
remembers  from  last  year,  an 
investor  has  to  be  aware  of  the 
split  history  of  the  stock,  and  be 
capable  of  performing  the  some- 
times complex  arithmetic  needed 
to  derive  today’s  true  price. 

For  example,  if  a stock  was  $10 
a year  ago  and  $50  today.  It  looks 
as  though  it  has  gone  up  by  a 
“mere”  five  times.  But  if  it  has 
split  two-for-one,  then  today’s 
price  is  actually  10  times  - and  if 


it  has  split  twice,  20  times  - that 
of  last  year. 

The  consequent  effect  of  splits 
is  to  make  stock  prices  seem 
more  plausible,  but  in  a highly 
misleading  way.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  for  retail  inves- 
tors, who  often  do  not  research, 
or  are  unaware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of,  the  other  factors  that 
your  columnist  does  mention  - 
total  valuation  and  earnings  - 
and  so  concentrate  on  price  and 
pricing  history  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else. 

Jon  Uvesey, 

880  San  Lucas  Avenue. 

Mountain  View.  CA  49093.  US 


Wanted:  aggression  and  imagination 


From  Dr  Sheeted  K Chand. 

Sir,  The  report  just  released  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
on  the  Aslan  economic  crisis  is  a 
good  beginning  at  transparency 
that  should  stimulate  informed 
debate. 

Stephen  Fi tiler’s  review  (“IMF 
denies  harsh  polities",  January 
20)  notes  that  the  IMF.  together 
with  others,  greatly  underesti- 
mated the  recessionary  out- 
comes, but  now  considers  that,  if 
anything,  monetary  policies 
should  have  been  tightened  even 
more. 

He  contrasts  this  with  the  view 
of  Joseph  Stiglitz,  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  World  Bank,  that  it 
was  the  tightening  in  monetary 
polities  that  aggravated  the  eco- 
nomic crises. 

The  conflicting  viewpoints  both 
have  merit  They  indicate  how 
difficult  it  now  is  to  formulate 


policies  in  a fast-changing  global- 
ised world.  On  the  one  hand, 
growth  in  the  Asian  economies  is 
heavily  dependent  on  a high 
domestic  rate  of  investment 
. financed  through  hank  Intermedi- 
ation. A liquidity  crisis  that  is 
aggravated  by  monetary  tighten- 
ing would  wreak  havoc  on  invest- 
ment rates  and  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  for  as 
the  liquidity  crisis  is  prompted 
by  a capital  outflow  occasioned 
by  perceptions  of  an  unsustaina- 
ble exchange  rate,  freeing  the  lat- 
ter and  raising  Interest  rates 
should  eventually  help  restrain 
the  outflow,  with  recession  in  the 

meantime. 

Avoiding  the  dilemma  that 
would  result  requires  both 
addressing  immediately  the 
domestic  liquidity  crises  and 
restoring  confidence  in  the  cur- 
rency. Since  interest  rates  cannot 


be  moved  simultaneously  in  the 
required  opposite  directions,  a 
temporising  wedge  is  needed. 
This  could  involve  encourage- 
ments to  domestic  Investment 
such  as  tax  concessions  or  other 
subsidies  if  monetary  tightening 
Is  selected. 

Alternatively,  if  monetary  eas- 
ing is  employed,  inducements 
should  be  provided  to  prevent  an 
outflow  of  capital  ranging  from 
the  less  desirable  confiscatory 
controls  to  the  payment  of  subsi- 
dies. 

In  both  instances  (and  assum- 
ing the  freeing  of  the  exchange 
rate),  an  aggressive,  imaginative 
use  of  fiscal  instruments  is  war- 
ranted. 

Sbeetal  K.  Chand, 
dept  of  economics, 

University  of  Oslo, 

Norway 
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To  the  Serbian 
government  and  its 
uItra:natxonaIist 
supporters,  William 
Walker,  the  head  of  the 
international  observer  mis- 
sion in  Kosovo.  Is  an 
“ambassador  of  lies;  notori- 
ous American  quasi- 
democrat; protector  of  sepa- 
ratism and  terrorists'’  and. 
worst  of  all,  “anti-Serb”. 

But  on  the  night  the  63- 
year-old  career  diplomat 
learned  he  had  been  declared 
persona  nan  grata  and  given 
48  hours  to  leave  Yugoslavia, 
he  brushed  off  such  accuse- ; 
tions  in  his  typically  undip- 
lomatic and  jokey  fashion, 
telling  journalists  over  a 
drink  in  Belgrade  that  he 
needed  a trip  to  the  dry- 
cleaners  to  get  the  mud  off 
his  clothes  anyway. 

That  readiness  to  get  bis 
boots  dirty  and  speak  his 
mind  earned  him  his  expul- 
sion order  last  Saturday, 
when  be  blamed  Serbian 
security  forces  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  45  ethnic  Albanians 
in  the  village  of  Racak  a day 
earlier. 

“Although  rm  not  a law- 
yer." he  told  reporters,  “from 
what  1 personally  saw  1 do 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  event 
a massacre,  obviously  a 
crime  very  much  against 
humanity.  Nor  do  1 hesitate 
to  accuse  the  government 
security  forces  of  responsi- 
bility." 

A -cartoon  in  Politika.  the 
official  daily,  summed  up 
Belgrade’s  anger.  It  showed 
a Serb  in  the  dock 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS  WILLIAM  WALKER 


Thom  in  Serbia’s  side 

Guy  Dinmore  profiles  the  controversial  head  of  the 
international  observer  mission  in  Kosovo 


surrounded  by  identical  fig- 
ures of  a somewhat  crum- 
pled and  dishevelled  Mr 
Walker  acting  as  judge,  pros- 
ecutor. defence  and  jury. 

Last  October  when  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic,  the  Yugoslav 
president  capitulated  to  the 
threat  of  Nato  air  strikes 
and  agreed  to  let  2,000  inter- 
national observers  monitor  a 
ceasefire  and  partial  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  from 
Kosovo,  it  was  clear  that 
Belgrade  feared  this  would 
be  the  first  step  towards  los- 
ing its  sovereignty  over  the 
Serbian  province. 

In  the  plain-talking, 
hands-on  Californian,  Bel- 
grade saw  a plot  to  establish 
Kosovo  as  a kind  of  protec- 
torate, with  Mr  Walker  as  its 
governor.  From  the  begin- 
ning Mr  Milosevic  and  Mr 
Walker  did  not  get  on.  Mr 
Walker's  aides  fuelled  Serb 
suspicions,  talking  openly 
about  setting  up  the  first 
independent  television  and 
radio  stations  run  by  the 
ethnic  Albanian  majority, 
supervising  elections  and 
organising  the  Kosovo 
Albanians  into  what  would 
amount  to  a quasi-state. 


In  his  previous  Balkans 
post,  as  the  last  UN  transi- 
tional administrator  in  east- 
ern Slavonia,  Mr  Walker 
“was  God ...  Ms  word  went", 
according  to  one  colleague. 
Slavonia,  a Croatian  border 
region  with  a post-war  Serb 
majority,  saw  some  of  the 
most  brutal  fighting  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  wars  of 
Yugoslav  secession,  and  Mr 
Walker  was  given  sweeping 
powers  and  a powerful  mili- 
tary machine  to  maintain 
peace. 

His  main  role  in  that 
period,  from  1997  to  1998, 
was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Serb  community  in 
eastern  Slavonia  and  per- 
suade them  to  stay  after  the 
final  handover  of  power  to 
Croatia. 

He  had  some  success, 
despite  the  bullying  tactics 
of  Frapjo  Tudjman,  Croatia’s 
nationalist  president.  Mr 
Walker  earned  the  respect  of 
many  Serbs  and,  according 
to  one  Serb  journalist  in  the 
war-shattered  town  of  Vuko- 
var.  was  a “decent  man". 

In  Kosovo.  Mr  Walker  has 
a much  weaker  mandate  and 
no  military  force  to  back 


him  up.  His  observers  are 
unarmed.  He  reports  to  the 
amorphous.  54-member 
Organisation  for  Security 
and  Co-operation  in  Europe 
(OSCE)  that  runs  the  Kosovo 
Verification  Mission  and  has 
never  undertaken  an  opera- 
tion on  such  a scale. 

Mr  Walker  readily  admits 
his  mission  has  gone  beyond 
its  mandate.  Instead  of 
“observing"  or  “verifying". 

his  monitors  have  mediated 
an  end  to  local  clashes,  bro- 
kered ceasefires,  and  started 
to  Investigate  the  disappear- 
ances of  hundreds  of  missing 
civilians.  Two  monitors  have 
also  been  shot  and  wounded 
by  ethnic  Albanian  lighters. 

He  spent  Christmas  day  in 
the  snow  trying  to  stop  a 
government  offensive  in  the 
north  that  threatened  to 
wreck  the  ceasefire. 

“He’s  really  brave.  He 
doesn’t  care  about  diplo- 
matic language.  He’s  open, 
direct  and  strong,”  said  one 
colleague. 

His  relations  with  the  Ser- 
bian, government.  however, 
deteriorated  sharply  after 
December  14,  when  Mr 
Walker  assigned  equal  con- 


demnation to  the  killing  by 
ethnic  Albanian  gunmen  of 
sis  Serb  youths  in  a cafe, 

and  the  deaths  In  border 
rlachpg  of  more  than  30  eth- 
nic Albanian  rebels  trying  to 
infiltrate  Kosovo. 

Diplomats  now  admit  Mr 
Walker  chose  his  words 
poorly.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Serbs  he  bad  lost  his  impar- 
tiality. 

Mr  Walker's  condemnation 
of  Serbian  security  forces  in 
Racak  was  the  last  straw.  Mr 
Milosevic,  while  needing  to' 
mount  his  own  damage- 
limitation  exercise  for 
domestic  purposes,  saw  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  envoy.  But  dip- 
lomats say  he  miscalculated 
by  believing  be  could  exploit 
perceived  differences  within 
the  leadership  or  the 
observer  mission. 

Gabriel  Keller.  Mr  Walk- 
er’s French  first  deputy,  has 
earned  himself  a reputation, 
possibly  not  entirely  justi- 
fied. of  being  “pro-Serb".  He 
was  singled  out  for  praise  by 
Belgrade  for  securing  the 
release  last  week  of  eight 
Yugoslav  soldiers  captured 
by  rebels  of  the  Kosovo  Lib- 


eration Army  (KLA), 
although  it  was  British  and 
US  observers  who  did  most 
of  the  negotiating. 

Mr  Keller,  along  with 
French  newspapers,  also 
seemed  to  undermine  Mr 
Walker  by  casting  an  ele- 
ment of  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Racak  victims  were  exe- 
cuted or,  as  Belgrade  insists, 
killed  in  fighting  between 
police  and  the  KLA. 

But  if  Mr  Milosevic 
believed  he  could  replace  Mr 
Walker  with  Mr  Keller  he 
was  wrong.  The  OSCE,  the 
United  Nations  and  even 
Russia.  Serbia's  traditional 
Slav  ally,  rallied  behind  the 
American. 

After  a week  of  protracted 
negotiations  accompanied  by 
movements  of  Nato  warships 

and  aircraft,  the  Yugoslav 
government,  as  before, 
backed  down.  Mr  Walker, 
still  the  subject  of  a hate 
campaign  in  the  official 
media,  was  first  given  an 
extra  24  hours  to  stay  and 
then  told  early  yesterday 
the  expulsion  order  was 
“frozen". 

But  the  crisis  is  not  over. 
Yesterday  Mr  Walker's  most 
pressing  task  was  to  secure 
the  release  of  five  elderly 
Serb  civilians  kidnapped  by 
KLA  rebels  on  Thursday 
night  - an  ironic  twist  for  a 
man  denounced  by  Borislav 
Milosevic,  the  president's 
brother  and  Serbia’s  ambas- 
sador to  Moscow,  as  “pre- 
judiced, compromised,  iso- 
lated and  a problem  to  be 
removed". 
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They’d  like 
the  world  to 
buy  a shirt 

In  the  wake  of  Coca-Cola’s  decision  to  sell  clothes, 
John  Willman  asks  how  far  a consumer  brand  can  stretch 


The  weekend  is  prob- 
ably the  time  that 
many  Coca-Cola 
drinkers  find  some- 
thing missing  from  their 
lives.  They  swig  their 
favourite  soft  drink,  they 
savour  its  authenticity  and 
gpnmnpnPKE  — but  they  just 
are  not  properly  dressed  to 
enjoy  the  occasion. 

Happily,  they  will  soon  be 
able  to  buy  appropriate 
casual  clothing  that 
embodies  the  values  of  the 
world’s  most  popular  bever- 
age. Coca-Cola  is  about  to 
launch  its  own  fashion  line 
to  reflect  the  idea  that  “con- 
sumers feel  a special  rela- 
tionship -with  Coke  that 
encompasses  more  than  just 
the  drinking  experience". 

That  was  how  the  Atlanta- 
based  company  explained  its 
decision  to  get  into  the  rag 
trade  when  details  of  its  ven- 
ture leaked  out  this  week.  In 
doing  this.  Coke  is  adopting 
a strategy  that  marketing 
specialists  describe  as 
“brand  stretching”  - using 
the  popularity  of  one  con- 
sumer brand  to  launch 
another  kind  of  product 
For  a company  looking  to 
diversify,  brand-stretching  is 
the  most  logical  strategy, 
according  to  Adrian  Day  of 
Landor,  the  branding  consul- 
tants. "It  is  always  easier 
and  less  risky  to  stretch  ah 
established  brand,  than 
create  a new  one." 


But  not  all  stretching  exer- 
cises make  the  company  fit- 
ter - as  Coke  already  knows 
to  its  cost  In  the  1960s  it 
launched  a clothing  range 
with  the  involvement  of  a 
then-unknown  young 
rfpgjgnpr  called  Tommy  Ffilfi- 
ger.  The  venture  came  to 
grief  after  the  drinks  group 
fell  out  with  the  companies 
it  bad  licensed  to  make  and 
distribute  the  new  range. 

So  which  brands  stretch 
easily  and  which  fall?  Mars, 
the  US  confectionery  giant, 
has  successfully  produced 


‘Brands  are  about 
promise  and 
delivery.  Don’t 
stretch  if  you 
can’t  deliver’ 


Icecreams  branded  with  the 
names  of  its  Mars  and  Snick- 
ers candy  bars.  These  are  all 
“sweet  tooth  products".  Cou- 
turiers such  as  Armani  and 
Hugo  Boss  have  moved  into 
cosmetics,  fragrances  and 
spectacles  - all  “fashion  vic- 
tim products".  Banks  now 
offer  insurance  policies, 
investments,  business  advice 
and  other  financial  services. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
brand-stretchers  is  Walt 


Disney,  which  has  added 
merchandise,  shops,  books, 
videos,  games  and  theme 
parks  to  its  original  film- 
making. The  move  from 
making  children’s  cartoons 
to  other  products  embodying 
the  same  figures  appears  a 
natural  development.  Yet 
these  are  totally  different 
businesses  - there  are  lew 
synergies  in  making  films, 
running  shops  and  operating 
a sophisticated  packaged 
holiday  business. 

Disney's  success  comes 
from  its  clear  view  about 
what  its  core  brand  values 
are,  says  Mr  Day.  “Disney  is 
about  fan,  entertainment, 
childhood  and  families  doing 
things  together.'  Any 
business  that  addresses 
those  values  fits  into  the 
brand." 

Where  the  connection  is 
tenuous,  brand-stretching 
may  be  less  successful  - as 
Cadbury  Schweppes,  the  UK 
confectionery,  and  soft  drink 
group,  found  with  Smash 
instant  mashed  potato.  Cad- 
bury’s Smash  was  launched 
with  a whacky  advertising 
campaign  featuring  laughing 
robots  that  won  critical  plau- 
dits but  felled  to  establish 
the  product. 

“Cadbury's  brand  equity  is 
in  sweet  things  and  indul- 
gence foods."  says  Simon 
Williams  of  Sterling  Group, 
a New  York  branding  con- 
sultancy. “Mashed  potato  did 


From  fgms  to  theme,  patio;  Mickey  Mouse  celebrates  Ms  birthday  at  Oaneyfand  in  Cafifonm 


not  resonate  with  these 
values." 

Fisher-Price,  the  toy  man- 
ufacturer, had  a similar 
experience  when  it  branched 
into  shampoos.  “Consumers 
just  didn't  expect  to  see  the 
brand-name  in  a row  of  hair- 
care  products,"  says  Mr  Wil- 
liams. 

Overstretching  a brand 
can  damage  the  original 
products  that  carried  it,  says 
Brian  Boylan  of  Wolff  Ollns, 
the  corporate  identity  con- 
sultants. He  believes  Jaguar 
has  made  a mistake  by  using 
stretching  its  luxury  car 
marque  to  cover  luggage  and 
other  travel  accessories  that 
are  not  so  upmarket. 

“Brands  are  about  promise 
and  delivery,"  he  says. 
“Don't  stretch  if  you  cant 
deliver  the  promise." 

Is  Coca-Cola  making  a sim- 
ilar mistake  in  stretching  its 


brand  from  soft  drinks  to 
casual  clothing  again? 

“All  the  evidence  is  brands 
stretch  best  when  they  come 
from  a high  emotional 
starting  point,"  says  Ster- 
ling’s Mr  Williams.  “Disney 
has  It  and  so  does  MTV.  But 
packaged  goods  are  more 
functional  everyday  brands 
and  it  could  be  a real  chal- 
lenge for  Coke  to  move  into 
a more  experiential  category 
such  as  fashion." 

The  connection  between 
clothing  and  soft  drinks  is 
tenuous;  wearing  clothes  is, 
of  course,  normal  when 
drinking  Coke  - but  then,  so 
what?  If  Coca-Cola  Wear,  as 
tbe  new  range  will  be  called, 
is  to  succeed,  it  will  have  to 
be  on  its  merits  as  high-qual- 
ity casual  clothing  which 
has  a real  point  of  difference 
from  competitors. 

That  could  be  hard  in  an 


industry  which  is  literally  at 
the  mercy  of  fashion  - an 
industry  that  Coca-Cola  has 
no  experience  of.  Indeed, 
Brian  Boylan  of  Wolff  Ollns 
questions  whether  Coke’s 
corporate  culture  Is  up  to 
making  the  transition. 

“Coca-Cola’s  brand  culture 
is  about  dominance  and  con- 
trol- The  fashion  industry  is 
very  different  wi  th  the 
emphasis  on  creativity.” 

That  was  certainly  what 
happened  with  Coca-Cola's 
ownership  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures, the  Hollywood  studio. 
The  result  was  a prolonged 
management  headache  made 
profitable  only  by  its  subse- 
quent sale  to  Sony  for 
$3.4bn. 

If  anyone  can  stretch  its 
brand  in  this  way.  Coke  can, 
says  Sterling’s  Mr  Williams. 
“But  it  will  be  like  pushing 
water  uphill" 
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aster.  Higher. 
Stronger"  is 

X-  the  Olympic 
motto.  To 
which  could  now  be  added 
“Deeper",  as  the  movement 
plunges  further  into  the 
mire  created  by  the  Salt 
Lake  City  corruption  scan- 
daL 

In  the  past  month,  the 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee's carefully  con- 
structed image  of  honour 
and  probity  has  been  shat- 
tered by  revelations  of 
. wrongdoing  by  its  members 
during  the  US  city’s  success- 
ful campaign  to  host  the  2002 
Winter  Olympics. 

In  the  put  four  days,  fur- 
ther allegations  of  corrup- 
tion involving  other  Olympic 
bids  have  surfaced  and  two 
IOC  members  have  resigned. 
Pressure  has  mounted  for 
Juan  Samaranch,  the  IOC’s 
president,  to  step  down, 
while  a senior  IOC  official 
has  made  a humble  apology 
on  behalf  of  the  movement 
for  dragging  the  Olympic 
name  through  the  mud. 

Allegations  of  bribery,  cor- 
ruption and  rampant  free- 
loading  among  the  100  or  so 
IOC  members  who  select  the 
Olympic  sites  are  nothing 
new.  They  go  back  to  the 
1980s,  when  cities  began  to 
compete  aggressively  to 
attract  tbe  Olympics  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ment and  spending  that 
accompany  the  games. 

When  107  IOC  members 
gathered  in  Lausanne  18 
months  ago  to  choose  the 
host  city  for  the  2004  Sum- 
mer Games,  Francois  Car- 
rard,  director  general  of  the 


Olympic  torch  gutters 

Patrick  Harverson  on  the  allegations  of  corruption  surrounding  bids  for  the  Games 


TOC,  was  asked  about  allega- 
tions of  corruption  by  two  of 
the  bidding  cities.  He  dis- 
missed them  out  of  band: 
“There  are  always  plots, 
rumours  and  insinuations  in 
a bidding  process  Tike  this." 

That  was  how  the  IOC 
always  handled  the  allega- 
tions, shrugging  them  off. as 
conspiracy  theories  peddled 
by  grudge-bearing  journal- 
ists, or  the  result  of  sour 
grapes  on . the  part  of 
defeated  bidders. 

Even  when  Salt  Lake  City 
officials  themselves  com- 
plained in  1991  that  an  agent 
had.  been  offering  IOC  votes 
in  return  for  cash,  no  action 
was  taken. 

The  allegations  have  stuck 
this  time  because  the  mud- 
slinging  has  come  from 
within  the  Olympic  move- 
ment itself,  and  from  the 
very  highest  leveL 

Last  month,  80-year-old 
Mare  Hodler.  a senior  Swiss 
IOC  official,  told  an  IOC 
executive  board  meeting  he 
hpri  evidence  that  some  of 
the  organisation’s  members 
had  been  bribed  by  Salt  Lake 

city.  _ 

His  allegations  stunned 
tbe  IOC,  which  was  not  used 
to  hearing  them  come  from 
nnp  of  its  own.  It  set  off  a 
train  of  events  leading 
directly  to  today  when  Rich- 
ard Pound,  the  Canadian 
vice-president  of  the 
IOC  heading  an  internal 

investigation,  delivers 


his  report  in  Lausanne- 

The  report  is  expected  to 
reveal  evidence  of  wide- 
spread abuse  by  at  least  a 
dozen  IOC  members,  includ- 
ing the  acceptance  of  money, 
gifts  and  other  inducements 
from  Salt  Lake  (Sty  officials. 
In  their  defence,  the  city  offi- 
cials claim  they  bad  little 
choice  but  to  meet  the 
extravagant  demands  of  the 
Olympic  decision-makers. 

The  findings  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  resignation  or 
expulsion  of  many  of  the 
members  named  in  the 
report,  and  in  a complete 
overhaul  of  the  bidding 
procedure. 

There  has  already  been 
talk  of  cutting  back  the 
number  of  IOC  members 
involved  in  host  city  selec- 


tion or  of  banding  over  tbe 
entire  decision-making  pro- 
cess to  an  independent  body; 

The  IOC  knows  it  cannot 

afford  to  be  complacent  In 

addition  to  the  damage 
already  done  to  the  Olympic 
movement's  image,  the 
corruption  scandal  could 
cost  the  IOC  a lot  of 
money. 

Eleven  multinational  com- 
panies pay  the  IOC  a total  of 
3500m  to  sponsor  the  winter 
and  summer  games.  Several 
timae  that  amount  is  raised 
by  the  cities  hosting  the 
events.  NBC,  the  US  broad- 
casting group,  has  paid 
$3.5bn  for  the  television 
rights  to  the  next  three 
Olympics. 

■With  these  amounts  of 
money  committed  to  the 


games,  sponsors  and  broad- 
casters are  understandably 
disturbed  about  tbe  impact 
of  the  scan  daL  If  the  big  cor- 
porate sponsors  believe  their 
own  reputations  are  being 
harmed,  they  could  with- 
draw funding  for  future 
games. 

The  organisers  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  games  and  the  US 
Olympic  Committee  also 
have  good  reason  to  be  wor- 
ried about  the  impact  on 
sponsors:  they  still  have  to 
raise  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  sponsorship 
money  to  meet  the  estimated 
$i.45bn  cost  of  hosting  tbe 
Winter  Games. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  IOC 
has  been  desperate  to  reas- 
sure sponsors  that  the  Olym- 
pic stables  are  being  swept 
clean.  The  IOC  even  sent 
Michael  Payne,  its  bead  of 
marketing,  on  a whistlestop 
tour  of  top  Olympic  sponsors 
this  week  to  soothe  their 
concerns. 

“He  wanted  to  go  and  talk 
to  earb  partner  to  explain 
what  the  IOC  is  doing  and 
that  we  are  taking  prompt 
and  decisive  action."  said  Liz 
McMahon,  the  organisation's 
manager  of  marketing  ser- 
vices. Sponsors  had  been 
“appreciative"  of  the  mea- 
sures already  taken  by  tbe 
IOC,  she  said. 

Her  remarks  hint  at  how 
power  has  shifted  in  the 
Olympic  movement  during 
the  past  few  years. 


For  decades,  the  IOC  has 
been  answerable  to  no  one. 
Accountability  and  transpar- 
ency are  largely  absent.  The 
organisation  is  run  from  a 
tax  haven  by  a small  group 
of  mostly  elderly  men  who 
possess  enormous  power, 
given  the  hefty  revenues  - 
typically  between  $8bn  and 
SlObn  - generated  by  a Sum- 
mer Olympics  for  the  host 
city. 

More  recently,  however, 
the  IOC  has  become  more 
dependent  on,  and  therefore 
answerable  to.  outside 
forces,  as  it  has  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced  commercial- 
ism. The  need  to  raise  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from 
sponsors  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  organising  the 
games  has  also  left  tbe  IOC 

more  vulnerable. 

A multinational  paying 
$50m  for  the  right  to  sponsor 
the  Olympics,  and  at  least  as 
much  again  in  advertising, 
has  a powerful  voice  within 
the  IOC.  Even  Juan  Samar- 
anch. the  movement’s  presi- 
dent and  one  of  sport's  last 
great  autocrats,  must  listen 
to  what  it  says. 

Speculation  is  mounting 
that  some  senior  IOC  figures 
angered  by  Samaranch's  fail- 
ure to  control  the  excesses  of 
members  during  tbe  bidding 
processes  will  ask  the 
78-year-old  Spaniard  to 


Although  Mr  Samaranch 
has  said  he  will  resist 
attempts  to  remove  him.  the 
final  word  on  whether  be 
stays  or  goes  may  well  rest 
with  the  Olympic  move- 
ment’s new  masters  in  the 
corporate  world. 


Beyond 

perjury 

Mark  Suzman  considers  the  lesser 
known  charge  against  President  Clinton, 
that  of  obstructing  justice 

So  far  the  trial  of  the 
century  has  been  a 
bust 

The  characters 


have  become  familiar  to  the 
point  of  boredom.  The  video- 
tapes and  documents  no  lon- 
ger titillate.  Most  Americans 
already  believe  President 
Bill  Clinton  committed  per- 
jury - the  first  article  of 
impeachment  against  him  - 
when  testifying  about  his 
affair  with  Monica  Lewin- 
sky. But  with  that  issue 
widely  regarded  as  an 
improvable  “he  said,  she 
said"  debate,  few  have  much 
Interest  in  watching  these 
issues  debated  in  the  Senate. 

Next  week  that  could 
change.  If  - as  seems  possi- 
ble - senators  decide  to  call 
witnesses,  two  things  may 
happen.  First,  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Ms  Lewinsky  and 
others  on  the  stand  would 
pique  jaded  public  interest. 
Second,  the  13  Republican 
prosecution  “managers” 
from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives would  be  given  a new 
opportunity  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  second,  less  well 
understood  impeachment 
charge  against  Mr  Clinton: 
obstruction  of  justice. 

So  far,  few  people  have 
paid  close  attention  to  this 
charge  amid  the  welter  of 
tawdry  sexual  details.  But  it 
is,  the  prosecutors  believe, 
their  last  and  best  chance  to 
to  secure  the  conviction  of 
an  immensely  popular  presi- 
dent. 

Why  should  the  prospects 
for  proving  this  allegation  be 
any  better  -than  their 
chances  in  the  perjury 
charge?  The  key  reason  is 
that  the  obstruction  charge 
rests  on  a complicated  web 
of  evidence  and  testimony. 
Though  the  evidence  Is  cir- 
cumstantial. there  is  a lot 
more  of  it  than  in  the  per- 
jury case  and,  prosecutors 
hope,  senators  may  accord  it 
greater  weight. 

Moreover,  witness  may  be 
called  in  this  matter  and 
they  could  help  demonstrate 
that  the  president’s  behav- 
iour was  more  than  simply 
an  attempt  to  wriggle  out 
admitting  an  embarrassing 
affair.  Rather,  in  the  words 
of  Bill  McCollum,  a Florida 
congressman,  the  president 
“ knowingly,  intentionally 
and  wilfully”  set  out  on  a 
course  to  subvert  the  US 
justice  system. 

The  charge  rests  on  a set 
of  events  surrounding  the 
now  settled  Paula  Jones 
sexual  harassment  case. 
They  all  follow  the  decision 
by  a judge  to  allow  Ms  Lew- 
insky to  be  subpoenaed  in 
that  case. 

There  are  three  key  asser- 
tions. 

First,  that  Mr  Clinton 
encouraged  Ms  Lewinsky  to 
give  a false  affidavit  and  to 
conceal  evidence  (presents 
that  he  had  given  her)  by 
banding  them  over  Betty 
Currie,  his  personal  secre- 
tary. 

Second,  that  he  sought  to 
have  his  friend,  Vernon  Jor- 
dan, a powerful  Washington 
lawyer,  help  Ms  Lewinsky 
find  a new  job  in  New  York 
in  exchange  for  her  silence. 

Third,  that  he  misled  and 
sought  to  Influence  the  testi- 
mony of  several  White 


House  staffers  - most  nota- 
bly Mrs  Currie  - after  he 
bad  denied  his  affair  with 
Ms  Lewinsky  under  oath. 

Much  of  this  evidence  has 
been  available  for  months. 
But  in  making  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  this  week, 
the  managers  were  able  to 
present  it  in  a way  that,  to 
many  observers,  portrayed 
Mr  Clinton’s  actions  in  a 
new.  mare  negative  light. 

For  example,  they  convinc- 
ingly argued  that  what  had 
previously  been  a low-key 
attempt  by  Mr  Jordan  to  find 
Ms  Lewinsky  a job  suddenly 
intensified  when  she  was 
subpoenaed.  They  also 
revealed  several  striking 
lists  of  phone  calls  showing 
Mr  Jordan  talked  consecu- 
tively to  the  White  House 
and  to  Ms  Lewinsky;  this, 
they  said  implied  that  he 
was  keeping  the  president 
closely  informed  about  his 
actions. 

But  while  persuasive,  all 
that  was  far  from  a knock- 
out blow.  The  White  House 
lawyers  responded  with 
some  weighty  counter- 
punches. FDr  example,  they 
demonstrated  that  the  prose- 
cution bad  mixed  up  the  tim- 
ing of  some  phone  calls  and 
judicial  decisions.  They  also 
managed  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  issue  of  whether  Mr  Clin- 
ton had  in  fact  sought  to 
conceal  the  gifts. 

Nevertheless,  the  presi- 
dent’s team  had  trouble  dis- 
mantling the  overall  argu- 
ment put  forward  by  the 
prosecution.  Some  explana- 
tions offered  stretched  the 
credulity  of  listeners,  such 
as  the  argument  that  Mr 
Clinton’s  decision  to  go  over 
bis  testimony  with  Mrs  Cur- 
rie was  made  in  anticipation 
of  media  queries  rather  than 
judicial  ones. 

But  lmplausibility  is  not 
the  same  as  proof.  And  as 
the  White  House  team 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  hard  evidence  of 
wrongdoing,  only  circum- 
stantial material.  For  exam- 
ple. there  is  no  proof  that,  in 
the  course  of  Mr  Jordan's 
phone  calls,  he  and  Mr  Clin- 
ton discussed  finding  a job 
for  Ms  Lewinsky  in 
exchange  for  her  silence. 
There  Is  only  evidence  that  a 
phone  call  was  made. 

That  is  why  the  managers 
are  clinging  to  the  hope  that 
witnesses  could  turn  the 
case  by  providing  such  evi- 
dence.Their  problem,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  three  key 
people  - Ms  Lewinsky.  Mr 
Jordan  and  Mrs  Currie  have 
already  given  extensive  testi- 
mony that  tends  to  favour 
the  president  on  most  mat- 
ters. Ms  Lewinsky  herself 
has  said  that  the  president 
never  asked  her  to  lie  or  file 
a false  affidavit 

As  a result  barring  an 
unexpected  bombshell,  most 
observers  will  probably  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  defence  interpretation. 
And  although  the  timing 
remain  unclear,  the  final 
outcome  of  the  Senate’s 
deliberations  still  seems 
likely  to  concur  with  the 
contention  by  Cheryl  Mills, 
one  of  Mr  Clinton’s  lawyers, 
that  his  conduct  “while 
Clearly  not  admirable,  is  not 
criminal". 
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Oil  curbed 
by  warmer 
weather 


BASE  METALS 


LONDON  METAL  EXCHANGE 

(Price*  (ram  Pait&ratBi  MM  Hading) 
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By  Caroline  Fossey 


March  Brent  blend  closed  at 
$10.71  a barrel  on  the  inter- 
national Petroleum 
Exchange  on  Monday.  The 
price  was  down  on  the  previ- 
ous close  as  the  market 
reacted  to  signs  of  a 
warming  of  both  the  weather 
and  relations  in  the  Gulf. 
Iraq  was  in  talks  at  the 
weekend  about  ways  to 
reduce  UN  sanctions. 

Milder  temperatures  in  the 
northern  hemisphere 
renewed  fears  that  oD  supply 
levels  would  remain  high 

The  price  moved  higher, 
trading  at  $11.27  a barrel  on 
Thursday  on  reports  of  troop 
movements  in  the  Gulf,  but 
had  fallen  to  $10.83  by  Fri- 
day in  late  trading. 

Copper  led  base  metals 
lower  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  on  Tuesday.  Ana- 
lysts are  expecting  metal 
price  forecasts  to  be  reduced 
after  the  Brazilian  upheaval. 
Phelps  Dodge,  the  largest 
copper  producer  in  the  US.  is 
predicting  a surplus  of  up  to 
400,000  tonnes  if  no  further 
production  cuts  are  made. 

Monday  night's  nnnminre- 

ment  that  Highland  Valley 
Copper  is  to  close  its  170,000 
tormes-a-year  mine  in  British 
Columbia  kept  prices  of  all 
base  metals  firm  on  Tues- 
day. Loss  of  Highland  Val- 
ley's production  could  aggra- 
vate the  existing  shortage  of 
copper  concentrates  - thd 
material  treated  and  refined 
by  copper  smelters. 

Aluminium  for  delivery  in 
three  months  hit  a new  five- 
year  low  of  $1,209  a tonne 
before  Wednesday's  close. 
Prices  remained  depressed, 
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with  the  surplus  forecast  to 
increase  this  year.  However, 
the  latest  quarterly  forecast 
from  Anthony  Bird  Associ- 
ates. consultants,  shows  a 
1999  surplus  Of  482,000 
tonnes,  giving  way  to  defi- 
cits of  123.000  tonnes  in  2000 
and  443,000  in  2001.  It 
expects  prices  to  recover  to 
$1,900  a tonne  by  2001. 

The  largest  single  market 
for  aluminium  is  transport. 
A new  report,  looking  at  lon- 
ger-term prospects,  predicts 
that  by  2008  the  aluminium 
content  of  a typical  car  will 
increase  by  some  61  per  cent, 
at  the  expense  of  steel  and 
cast  iron. 

Lord-  Bagri,  LME  chair- 
man. confirmed  on  Wednes- 
day that  the  exchange  was 
to  introduce  two  new  con- 
tracts this  summer  silver 
and  an  index  contract,  a 
weighted  index  of  the  six 
metals  traded  on  the  LME. 
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LONDON  SPOT  MARKETS 
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WEEKLY  PRICE  CHANGES 
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Wool  trorn  Matatt&Co 
Prices  at  auctions  stayed  virtually 
unchanged.  Hw  Auatrafcm  aastam  maricet 
todcator  ended  3 cents  down  at  517,  New 
Zadamfs  mmlcet  todemor  was  2 cents 
down  at  400,  and  only  South  Africa 
reported  a rise,  of  between  2 and  3 per 
cant  Clearances  ad  most  auedans  warn 
discouraging  as  growers  attempted  to 
resist  low  wod  prices.  Woof  production  is 
being  cut  but  this  takes  time  to  taka  effect; 
stocks.  maanwHto,  vs  high  and  rising.  On 
the  demand  side  most  tasturss  era  poor. 
UK  istsfl  sales  over  Christmas  are  trun- 
cated In  official  statistics  as  being  at  the 


VOLUME  QATA 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 


Prices  lifted  by  fears  on  Brazil 


Spain 

H NOnmAL  5PAWH  BOWD  WITHES  (MOT  000,000 
Open  Sett  price  Chsga  Mg' 
MV  11621  118.71  +H25  11176 


Eat  wL  Opm  M. 
19337  21437 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS 


By  Vincent  Boland  in  London 
and  John  La  bate  in  Now  York 


Bond  markets  continued  to 
benefit  yesterday  from  a 
growing  fear  that  the  worst 
was  not  yet  over  in  Brazil. 
Stock  markets  took  another 
tumble  while  yields  on  the 
main  fixed-income  markets 
moved  sharply  lower  as 
investors  sought  the  safe 
haven  of  lang-dated  bonds. 


The  US  Treasury  market 
took  the  lead,  with  prices 
higher  in  early  afternoon 
trading  and  yields  falling. 
The  30-year  bond  rose  JS  to 
102&.  yielding  5J.06  per  cent. 
The  two-year  note  rose  £ to 
lOOre,  yielding  4.589  per  cent, 
and  the  10-year  note  was  *,« 
higher  at  100%,  yielding  4.653 
per  cent 

Alfred  Broaddus,  president 
of  the  Richmond  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  highlighted 
volatile  overseas  markets  as 


a possible  risk  this  year  to 
the  US  economy,  which  he 
said  would  experience  “a 
very  soft  landing”  in  1939. 

In  the  European  markets, 
the  German  10-year  bund 
future  for  March  rose  0.21  to 
117.73.  It  had  earlier  touched 
117.85.  while  yields  on  10- 
year  bunds  touched  a low  of 
3.63  per  cent,  reflecting  the 
scale  of  buying  this  year. 

Analysts  said  the  deterior- 
ating outlook  for  the  global 
economy  following  Brazil's 


currency  crisis  suggested 
lower  European  interest 
rates,  and  this  factor  also 
provides  a crucial  prop  to 
euro -denominated  govern- 
ment bond  prices. 

UK  gilts  had  an  even  bet- 
ter day  in  active  cash  mar- 
ket trading,  after  dipping 
early  following  economic 
growth  figures  that  momen- 
tarily argued  against  sub- 
stantially lower  UK  interest 
rates.  The  March  gilt  future 
settled  0.48  higher  at  120.56. 
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US  INTEREST  RATES 
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BOND  FUTURES  AND  OPTIONS 
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CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


China  crisis 


By  Alan  Beattie 


Rumours  swirled  during  the 
Asian  trading  session  yester- 
day that  China  was  on  the 
brink  of  a devaluation. 

Stories  had  circulated  on 
Thursday  in  New  York  that 
a Japanese  bank  had 
attempted  to  cal]  in  a loan  to 
a Chinese  commercial  hanir 
and  been  strongly  rebuffed. 
This  brought  the  solvency  of 
the  Chinese  banking  system, 
already  under  pressure  from 
faffing  profits,  into  question. 

A Chinese  devaluation 
would  almost  certainly  be 
accompanied  by  the  aban- 
doning of  the  Hong  Kong 
currency  board,  which  is 
under  scrutiny  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  ■ Brazilian  Real 
peg's  demise. 

Yesterday  the  forward 
price  of  Hong  Kong  dollars 
in  the  offshore  market  fell  to 
the  lowest  level  since 
November  1998,  implying 
traders  have  a higher  expec- 
tation that  the  currency 
board  will  go. 

The  rumours  also  bene- 
fited the  US  dollar  at  the 
expense  of  the  yen,  which 


might  be  undermined  by 

devaluations  in  east  Asia. 

The  dollar  rose  above  the 
Y114  level  versus  the  yen  in 
Asian  trading  hours  and 
again  late  in  the  European 
session.  It  closed  In  London 
at  Y114.1.  above  the  Thurs- 
day close  of  Y1135. 

But  some  investors  were 
also  selling  dollars  to  put 
their  money  in  even  safer 
havens.  The  Swiss  franc,  tra- 
ditionally a beneficiary  of  jit- 
ters in  the  world's  markets, 
rose  above  SFrl-38  against 

■ POUND  IN  NEW  YORK 
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1.6550 
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1-6432 
1.6479 


the  dollar  yesterday  as 
investors  took  fright  at  the 
Brazilian  devaluation. 

Aggressive  Swiss  central 
bank  supply  into  the  money 
market  to  stop  too  rapid  an 
appreciation  was  not  enough 
to  stop  the  "Swissie"  rising. 

■ Sterling  took  a leap 
upwards  yesterday  as  sur- 
prisingly strong  gross 
domestic  product  data  lifted 
some  of  the  gloom  surround- 


ing the  UK  economy. 

The  UK  economy  grew  at 
Q.2  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1998,  avoiding  the 
flat  or  negative  growth  that 
many  in  the  market  had  pre- 
dicted. Unless  there  are  sub- 
stantial downward  revisions 
in  subsequent  estimates  of 
GDP,  doom-mongers  will 
have  to  wait  at  least  for  the 
first  data  in  1999  to  arrive 
for  their  predictions  to  be 
fulfilled. 

Sterling  blipped  upwards 
against  the  dollar  and  the 
euro  on  the  news.  The  pound 
then  fell  back  against  the 
dollar.  But  it  closed  in  Lon- 
don at  £0.700  against  the 
euro,  up  from  £0.701  ou 
Thursday. 

Market  analysts  said  that 
it  would  take  more  than  a 
preliminary  GDP  estimate  to 
make  a fundamental  differ- 
ence to  the  prospects  for 
interest  rate  cuts  in  the  UK 
“There  was  a small  sell-off  of 
about  four  basis  points  after 
the  data,”  said  Peter  Osier  of 
GNI  in  London.  “But  many 
are  expecting  these  data  to 
be  revised  downwards,”  he 

Mr  Osier  said  that  the 
market  was  expecting  an 
interest  rate  cut  in  February 
and  another  in  March.  Yes- 
terday’s data  had  done  little 
to  change  that,  he  added. 
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(E) 

5122 

9.443 

8-329 

1483 

1 

2459 

2.798 

1095 

254.6 

2111 

1117 

1032 

0.B89 

1235 

1.471 

167.8 

1770 

8a *f 

(L) 

2J583 

0384 

0133 

0.101 

0-041 

TOO 

0114 

0446 

1035 

1693 

0463 

0063 

0036 

0JB1 

0060 

6.827 

0052 

P) 

1131 

3875 

2277 

OLaaa 

0357 

8716 

1 

1915 

9097 

7150 

4.064 

0726 

0318 

0799 

0526 

5198 

0454 

Norway 

(NKr) 

46-7B 

1620 

7.603 

1267  ' 

0013 

2244 

1554 

10 

2314 

1919 

1038 

IIS 

0812 

1040 

1142 

1512 

1.1S 

Portupar 

(Es) 

miz 

1709 

1272 

OB7B 

0393 

9658 

1.099 

4203 

100 

8299 

4.467 

0798 

0349 

0878 

0578 

65.93 

0499 

Spain' 

(Pta) 

2424 

4.470 

1942 

1.175 

0473 

1164 

1-324 

1185 

1205 

100 

1382 

0962 

0421 

1.058 

0.696 

7044 

0.601 

(SKI) 

4105 

8-304 

7125 

1184 

0879 

2162 

1461 

9J534 

2219 

1818 

10 

1.787 

0782 

1166 

1.293 

147.6 

1.117 

Switzerland 

(SFt) 

2521 

4147 

4JB9 

1222 

0-4S2 

T21D 

1177 

1391 

1213 

1041 

5-596 

1 

0437 

1.T00 

0724 

8159 

O02S 

UK 

(E) 

57.81 

1162 

9168 

1793 

1.125 

2/bb 

1147 

1132 

2803 

2371 

1179 

1286 

1 

1514 

1.654 

1818 

1.428 

fCS) 

npo 

4-225 

1726 

1.111 

0447 

1100 

1252 

4.901 

1119 

94.52 

5.067 

0909 

0398 

1 

0658 

7109 

0568 

USA 

($) 

3423 

1421 

1664 

1J589 

0680 

1672 

1203 

7.449 

1711 

1417 

7.732 

1-382 

0605 

1.520 

1 

114.1 

0863 

30.52 

1626 

4.963 

1.480 

0596 

1465 

1£67 

15Z7 

151.7 

ISO 

0775 

1211 

0530 

1-332 

ILB/tl 

100 

0757 

Eua 

4024 

7.437 

1580 

1-856 

0738 

1936 

1204 

1628 

2005 

1604 

1955 

1.600 

0700 

1760 

MS 

1312 

1 

EMS  EUROPEAN  CURRENCY  UNIT  RATES 

Jan  22 


Em  cen.  Rate  Change 
rates  apalrat  Euro  € on  day 


% +7- tram  % qpnmd  Ok 
can.  rate  w Hrioest  ML 


Greece 

Danmerfi 


353.109 

7J48038 


NON  ERM  MSHBS 
UR  0853644 

Bn  mot  am  m ft  la  Sr 


3ZL65D 

-0.1 

-163 

aio 

58 

Al  Open  nmil  ftp  an  k pnkMihv 

74372 

-oooi  a 

-031 

DOO 

2 

070480 

+00023 

700 

-752 

- 

Ktran  h teatea  i 


k Bm  ■ mtei  awenfeut*  ■ nte  mnnailweecB  Mom  M te  kBte  lee 
•telamaiiMmktateiaBeimnc|.wiBgekui 
dEMBn  of  M amaaft  me  no  tan  b Em  hhiH  me  11WC  Swcng  mamM 
«MkM  cMtauf  ft  to  Fimtu  On 


Open 

Sad  price 

Change 

Hgh 

Low 

EsL  fid 

Open  taL 

far 

97090 

+0030 

. 

. 

0 

0 

Jun 

97.175 

+0O3S 

- 

• 

0 

2483 

Sep 

97725 

+0030 

- 

- 

0 

1532 

Dec 

90995 

+0055 

- 

’ 

0 

GC9 

■ THIS  MONTH  BIROOQLLAH  (MW  $M  prtnia  of  100% 

Open 

Laos) 

Dtangr 

Low 

ESL  Ml 

Open  ML 

Mar  9415 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75.460 

473031 

Jut  9473 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

95478 

419.622 

Sep  95J» 

95.17 

+003 

“ 

- 

153^68 

379585 

M IIS  THEAStny  HLL  FUTURES  (MM)  Sim  per  100% 

Mar  9508 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

283 

1177 

An  9194 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

106 

■ EDR0MAIK  0PI10IIS  (IflTQ  DHlm  potnt  Of  100% 


Doha  nam,  Fote  Fhk.  fenwfen  Uv.  and  tentoi  mm  nr  Kt  Bfftw  tom  ten  Ld  nd  tan  nrin  1 BV  nmba 


StJftB 

Prtce 

Fed 

Mar 

CALLS  - 
Apr 

Jin 

Fefi 

MV 

97125 

97260 

0jO2D 

OjOID 

0035 

0015 

0070 

0096 

mo 

0225 

(LIS 

0230 

97375 

97500 

0005 

0 

0.010 

0005 

0020 

0030 

0345 

0.465 

1350 

0.470 

rare 


Apr 


Jun 


0.145  0.170 


0345 


■ MURK  FUTURES  (HM)  DM  125.000  per  DU 


■ JHWEE  VBd  FUTURES  (RH)  YtD  125a  par  Yen  100 


Open 

Late 

Stage 

Htjta 

Low 

Est.  fid 

Open  taL 

Open 

Late 

Chanos 

Hgh 

low 

Ett  fill 

Open  taL 

QS973 

0.5938 

-10008 

15956 

15918 

7,674 

9L556 

Ur 

18433 

0J824 

-00033 

0S9S 

16788 

24,730 

74JJ62 

0S965 

15964 

-10011  . 

15980 

15904 

210 

1.488 

Jm 

18915 

aim 

-00034 

00048 

18900 

16 

<088 

15965 

- 

- 

- 

143 

fap 

19122 

19069 

+10007 

00140 

19040 

18 

1SB4 

■ PHLADELPIIA  SE  SJ%  OFTTOHS  £31250  (cats  pa  pound) 


Jun 
Sep 

■ SORBS  FRANC  FUTURES  (MM)  Sfr  12S.000  per  SFr 


■ SffHUK  FUTURES  (0*0  EB2800  per  E 


MV 

, 17230 

Jun 

17340 

Sep 

17495 

0.7279  +08015  0.T303  0.7287 


13679 

0 


38459 

Mar 

1S47B 

405 

Jin 

1.6494 

321 

Sap 

1S540 

UK  INTEREST  RATES 


LONDON  MONEY  RATES 

Jan  a Omt-  7 days 

right  raft* 

One 

month 

Usoa 

months 

Six 

months 

One 

yam 

htartorii  Staffed 

TA  - 5V, 

M-58 

sa-53 

5E-5B 

s*« 

54-5* 

Sfcrihg  CDs 

- 

BW-  G 

53  -5W 

53  - 5£ 

Treasury  A 

- 

- 

53-53 

sg-s? 

- 

" 

BM  Bfc 

- 

- 

SS-52 

5W 

Local  aetwry  depa. 

Sft  ■ 5H 

5<4  -5* 

5B-53 

5i-5W 

Dtacoeri  Marini  rieps 

6 - 5« 

5S-» 

" 

" 

(K  dean®  bte  base  batata  ra»  6 per  can  toot  Jsn  7. 1999 

fa  to  i 

1-8 

3*8 

9-12 

month 

month 

months 

monte 

months 

18522  +00016  18548  18492 


■ THREE  IBMfTH  STBRUIR  FUTURES  HJFFE)  £500800  points  of  100% 


8648 

17 


50817 

1320 

230 


Strike 

Price 

Jen 

- CALLS 
Feb 

Mar 

Jen 

— POTS  — 
Feb 

MV 

1-640 

2-03 

2-58 

3.15 

Ql83 

1-52 

2.1B 

USD 

144 

2-08 

161 

1-24 

107 

257 

1JBB0 

1413 

1.E7 

2JS 

1.74 

2.B1 

107 

u ML  wa.  Ok  23410  Tm  4300  Prnka  tor'l  BUS  n,  C*  GBSSB  Pm  357908 
■ EMO  SUBS  FHAHC  0P71QHS  (IBT9  SFf  Ilk  ppintg  01 100% 

- PUIS  - 
Jon 
0280 

BL  Ml  KM.  Ob  0 Pill  0 PMAMMtaya  0PM  mu  am  2825  PBH  2082 


State 

Price 

Mr 

— CALLS  - 
Jun 

S«P 

Mar 

98750 

0.100 

1130 

1150 

ai4o 

96675 

0050 

1215 

Sep 

0410 


nertua  days  ml  Qfc  3 pub  - . Pin.  Ofta  cmn  nu  Cafe  482  Puts  1.4E3 


■ BUHOLHA  OPTIONS  (LffFB  LIDOOn  points  ol  100% 


Shfcr 

- CALLS  - 

— PUTS  - 

face 

MV 

Jun 

Sep 

MV 

Jun 

Sep 

97T25 

KDO 

0135 

97280 

0015 

0JJ80 

1145 

0245 

1190 

1200 

97375 

0010 

PSPS 

Open 

Sett  price 

Ctage 

1 (fata 

Low 

•Eet  set 

Open  W. 

MV 

94-530 

94500 

■ 

94.530 

94470 

39384 

194263 

Jun 

94880 

94850 

- 

94-890 

94620 

37006 

188730 

Sep 

95080 

01060 

+1010 

91100 

81020 

37308 

177784 

Dec 

94X30 

94440 

+1030 

94860 

94.790 

9487 

136732 

Mr 

95.120 

91150 

+1060 

91160 

(upm 

11131 

121972 

Algo  HH  M APT  AlOpei  I 


I dgi  m hr  pretel  i ftr 


■ SHOBT  STBBUH6  OTTKMIS  (UFFQ  E50D.D00  f<fca  Bt  100% 


635 


6.25 


Cats  of  Tta  dep.  KM 00,000)  4 6.5  63 

Cam  trrnfeQ.  mt>  ciaLOOO  b «pc  Depart!  mum  fer  tei  !pe  . _ _ 

An.  Mate N tfmad m Jn 22. 12527pc.  BCD ^rrite SUfl.  ErpI  fttee. 

1998  tarnd  rto  to  bhIM  jn  & 1999  to  M 23.  1999.  Senna  ■ 7.7<pt  iHkwcBtekperndDici. 
IHIBOB31.  iB98.Mwte*Taire50i|ic.flinw»«*ton9to7>Ktar4"1999- 


State 

- CALLS  - 

— PUTS  - 

Price 

Mar 

Jib 

Sep 

Her 

Jin 

s«P 

94500 

94825 

1095 

1050 

0.410 

- 0045 

nnns 

UTS 

1060 

1085 

94750 

94873 

1025 

1010 

1330 

(LASS 

0275 

1385 

1130 

1145 

99000 

99126 

1005 

D 

1110 

1300 

1505 

niw 

1260 

1240 

EjL  ml  BH.  am  T565D  Ml  2332&  FmAXB  ftl  MM  It  am  S0Q&S  Ml  5751  ar 


BASE  LENDING  RATES 


% 

Aten  B Company  680 
Med  Iriati  Bank  (GS)  080 
4N4eny  AmBadw  680 
Banco  Bben  Vtaaya  880 
Bank  Ol  Cyprus  6.00 
Benkdbetand  680 
BarkoflndlB  080 

BenkotScattand  680 
Barclays  Bark  680 

BA  Bk  of  MU  East  G80 
•Bitei SUpbr 60o LB  680 
CHbenkNA  680 

Oytedale  Bank  680 
The  Cooperative ! 

Coutsa  cd 
Cyprus  PopJar  Bank  625 
DinanLBMM  680 


ExaTorTrurt  Umtod  780 
Rnenckri  6 Gen  Bonk  680 
•Fetxnt  Homme  & CoB80 
Htabte  Bank  AG  ZUkh  680 
Heritage  & Gan  Iw  Bk880 
C.  Hoars  A Co  680 

•SG  Hntaa  Bmk  4Tnm 
680 

Hongkong  & Shangtod  680 
Investec  Bank  (UK)  UdE80 
Juian  Hodge  Bar*  680 
is  Sons  680 
6.00 
680 
680 
680 

RoyeIBkol  Scotland  625 
Scnnhti  Widows  Bank  675 


•Singar  & Rjadtendar  680 
SrnlhSMkiraon  680 
Sun  Bank  600 

TSB  680 

linked  Bw*  ol  KumaL  680 
Unky  Trust  Bar*  Pic  680 
WMsaway  Lteaw  680 
YorVsMmB&nk  680 

• Mambora  of  London 
tmamon  Banking 
AraoctaHon 


Ea.  «L  KM  Cota  D Pita  0.  Pmku  Oft'l  m»  M.  CHb  2DU  Pom  M79 
■ PH6ADOPHA  SE  D-MARKS  OPT1091S  DM62300  p par  DM) 


State  

Price  Feta 

- CALLS  - 
Mr 

Apr 

Feta 

~ PUTS  — 
Mar 

Apr 

0£90 

a74 

1.06 

U7 

035 

0-56 

ITS 

0.46 

178 

1.08 

OJ57 

181 

1.02 

nmn 

£L28 

157 

0.86 

009 

1.07 

130 

fmAasdvssri.Caes  ■ hfee 

te>  sayi  spun  SS..Cto  «12  FUs  LUO 

I OTHER  CURRENCIES 


Jki  22  £ S 

Creefi  Rp  SI. 7094  - 51.K77312670  - 312890 
HmwT  357270  ■ 357.736  215830  - 216220 
Hn  495150  - 4961.40300080-  300080 
Kurt  0.4996  - 05003  63021  - 08024 

Fere  54212  - 54284  12780  - 33810 

Rtend  58438  - 58628  35940  - 16040 

fttaa  365335  • 398462233000  • 216000 

UA£  68736  - 68773  38727  - 38782 


FT  GHDE  ts  WORLD  UBRBCCS 

The  FT  Glide  U Ubrtd  Currencies  mole 
can  be  bmd  on  (he  Martlets  page  bi 
Monday’s  aflkn. 


FOREX  - FUTURES  - OPTIONS 

SL'CDEN  {UK)  LIMITED 

5 LOUDON  GRI0GE  STREET  LONDON  S£1  ^SG 
L MAJOR  MARKETS  - 2J  HOURS  Fi 

0171  940  9600 


H 


a oowSuSBmS  PHMwjgg 


ED&.F  MAN  DIRECT 


SSiSI 

IBEBGEE±mhI 


www.forex-cmc.co.  UK 


freemai^iitfShS^Sl/ttafttBttBorcaIl+44 1992  53S5S0/2<Uuh 


OFFSHORE  COMPANIES  ♦ BY  LAWYERS  ♦ 


Lewkno  intemHonal  in  plamlnc  Hnn,  afters  luB  sanrt». 
iMtfete  R.  A.  Smith  B.Sc.  (Horwj  Tat  + 44171  352  2274 
MGk  Pater  Mwphy  B.Comm.  Tel:  + 3581  EG2 1388 


L 5&-1M  ST1EY  ST,  LOMOll  SW3  BMJ,  IK  »MM> 


pom  24  HOBBS  www.lptedfeXJto.uk 

now  Bfeonet  danfiog  tarvfac 

0171  890  0022  “ 


Unao  CAL  LiniKd' 


Forex.  Futures  & Options 


34  Bite  5crrier  - Menwt  Dedag 
Free  RedHTte  Prices-  OapeBthe  OMMteto 


Webatc  hnp7/www.  unkncaLaj.t& 
*jwh1;  ahwlair  frWTgirrmmra]  mm 


09 

AfaterilUDcnoa: 

0171 

283 

8333 


FUTURES 
OPTIONS 
& FOREX 

PRIVATE  CLIENTS 
WELCOME 

i — — — 

iRMMSsaBiHiiiaimiia  ii 
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a!  ion 

rr.  +:ri|'i  ■:  ;• 

REAL-TIME  DMA  ON  YOUR  PC 
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AU  AMB8CANS  + FOREX  + EUROPEANS  + NEWS  + CHARTS 


TENFORE 

For  more  irrro  and  FREE  irro  dac  calt 

+44  (0)171  405  1004 


IN  YOUR  COUNTRY  NOW 

70  Countries  stress  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  - from  Iceland 
to  Moscow,  from  Finland  to  Yemen 


1 www.dbceuro.com  TM  +44  171  793  3100 


OFFSHORE  COMPANIES 
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imnoci 
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USA-  MGS  UE  aZVMHmaiftba  TU.+714  BIB  W4  fai+1  FIT  *71  BOO 

Ua  at  Mm  rt  London  809006  CartltaMd 
A Mambar  of  dtaEataM  and  Gun+r+J  Group  Eat  1095 


www.ocra.com 


I WOULD  WPI 


► Futures  & Options 
►Online  Trading 

► Margined  FOREX 

Lt>D-lVAl.DOCIi  COIFAM 

1 r.i'.w , )|  v.  * l.nhiliin  KC!1  :l  Q 


*5 -*22 

Fnam  & Option,  nund-toni 
HhHtmImmI  ten 
lbr  prints  dfestt. 

0800-262-472 
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CennfteOUMlBlOO 
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wreJlnfLuahtodUMH 
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financial  times 


WEEKEND  JANUARY  23/J AN UAR'V  -4  IW9 


UNIT  TRUSTS 


WINNERS  AND  LOSBtS 


TOP  fWE  OVen  YEAR: 
HMyAmatcaD 
Baring  Gentian  Growth 
Baring  Korea 
Sane  & Prosper  tow 


1322 


AIB  Govett  Latin  America 

1000. 


TOPFIVEOV®  3 YEARSr 
.fidefity  American  . 


2.708 

2312 


LbzbrI  Pacific  Growth 

HBO  • 


TOP  FTC  OYER  5 YEARS: 

FidaHy  American  ‘ ' 3,474 

Aberdeen  ProtScTedmotoar  3.414 


BA  North  Amarica  Growth 

3500  : — ~ 


BOTTOM  FTC  QVBH  YEAR: 
Scat  Widows  Latin  America 
Perpetual  LsOn  American  G8h 
Edtaburgh  LHUn  America  A. 

MB  GovHtt  LaOn  Amadca 
Ftas  Mows  a Larin  America  A 


1,704 

900  I — 

-Tj TO  European  •• 

2732 

GAJtatt  America  Growth 

3783 

1,67? 

■ SOO 

VIA  Jufsttar  UK  Growth  Ereropt 

2703 

invescu  EimpeaD  Growth. 

3,193 

1584 

r\  OU  MutuM  North  AiMdian  - 

2.187  • 

[ Gartttrora  Enopsan  Set  Opps  . 

3J084 

1 

«n 

1 

- 

1 '■  BOTTOM  FTC  OVER  3 YEARS: 

500 

1 BOTTOM  FTC  OVER  5 YEARS: 

445 

600  

r Okf  Mutual  HMfiand  acc 

259 

^ SavsS  Prosper  GoW&Exjrtton 

297 

450 

500 

YjJ  *1  Sbk& Prosper  GoH&Btp'tfon 

287 

" ^ l/  Edteburgb  Lafin  America  A 

311 

480 

T ' Lazred  Pacffic  teowth 

408 

Okl  Mutate  TbaBasl  Ace 

345 

482 

400  < 

413 

mm  ■ 

•>-  , AtBRlaen  Ptdffic  Fiwng  Hits  ’ 

■kq 

496 

Jan 

1998  . - ■ .Jan  Save  frftucper  Southern  Africa 

418 

1996  97 

96-  99  ‘ Saw  AProsper Korea 

379 

TOP  FWE  OVER  10  YEARS: 
MBjntem  PraWcTachmtoar 
B North  America  Growth 
Fidtify  American 
H^aMTidnAff 
l^l£Sroater  Companies 

BOTTOM  FTC  MS  10  YENS 

Barclays  Japan 
M&G  Japan  Ace- 

tavesco  Japan  Growth 


-■* 


1994  95  90  '97  98  » HSBCJapeoWfl* 


Saanzr  Boats#*  00X571311) 


TWttte»ahowg»re3agatlniBaiBgg^(»tfllI««4ttiwpirt^TwgteMirgl^<w3^wiiMfcrei««^  WgriogptrtiiBrilirwinMNBqtagaMelotahwpKfcrowca. 


Average  Unit  Tiud 
Average  Invesarot  Trust 
Bank 

Butefeg  Society 
Sfcctanarict  FISE  Al-Stere 
Hdon 

■UK  Growth 

Juofter  uk  Bnnwtfi  Exempt 
Hirer  & Mercandta  1st  Growth 
Exeter  Capital  Growth 
Lloyds  TSB  Environmental  hr 
Johnson  By  Stater  Growth 

SECTOR  AVHtAGE 


-1059  - 1Z78  -1431  2920  44  24 

1059  1342  1404  3147  54  43 

MW  1121  1207  1748  00  57 

1042  1113  1202  1749  ' 03  5.4 

1147  1642  1850  < . 3886  234  196 

1(BB  1091  1159  1490  03  - 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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MARWETSRB^RT 

By  Steve  Thompson, 

UK  Stock  Market  Editor 

Renewed  fears  that  the  wnnmnir 
and  financial  crises  affecting  Bra- 
zil might  quickly  envelop  other 
Latin  American  countries 
also  switch  continents  - with 
China  now  seen  as  a target  - 
brought  more  hefty  losses  in  Lon- 
don’s equity  market  yesterday. 

And  the  market  also  had  to 
contend  with  the  possibility  that 
it  might  not  get  another  UK 
interest  rate  cut  after  the  noyt 
meeting  of  the  Rawfc  of  England's 
monetary  policy  committee. 

Those  doubts  about  rate  cuts 


came  after  news  that  the  first 
estimate  of  UK  gross  domestic 
product  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1996  showed  a 0.2  per  cent 
Increase  for  a year-on-year  figure 
of  1.6  per  cent.  That  compared 
with  consensus  forecasts  of  0.1 
per  cent  and  1.5  per  cent. 

At  the  finish  of  a gloomy  ses- 
sion. the  FTSE  ioo  had  dropped 
16L7  or  2.7  per  cent  to  5,861-2. 
Yesterday’s  slide  finally  erased 
all  the  gains  recorded  earlier  in 
the  week  when  the  wwiw  ramp 
within  56  points  of  its  aD-time 
closing  high.  Over  the  week  the 
index  fell  79.8  or  ijs  per  cent. 

The  second-  and  third-line 
stocks  escaped  the  worst  of  the 
setback,  but  nevertheless  posted 


hefty  losses.  The  FTSE  250  fin- 
ished 46.7  lower  at  4.S29J  and  the 
FTSE  Small  Cap  dropped  12£  to 
2JB3X  Over  the  five  days  the  250 
showed  a 28.0  or  0.6  per  cent 
decline  and  the  SmallCap  gave 
up  &97  or  0.3  per  cent. 

The  marked  weakness  of 
shares  over  the  last  two  sessions 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  near- 
euphoria  that  drove  the  FTSE  100 
so  dose  to  its  record  last  Mon- 
day, as  traders  celebrated  the 
Vodafone-AirTouch  merger. 

That  deal  created  the  world's 
biggest  cellular  phone  company 
and  when  completed  will  elevate 
the  merged  group  to  around.third 
place  in  the  FTSE  100  table  after 
BP  Amoco  and  Glaxo  Wellcome. 


Ironically,  it  was  the  telecoms 
sector  that  led  the  market  lower 
yesterday,  closely  followed  by 
rate-sensitive  areas  such  as  gen- 
eral retailers  and  banks. 

Yesterday  brought  further  hard 
takeover  news,  including  another 
step  in  the  restructuring  of  tbe 
UK  composite  insurance  sector; 
Royal  & Sun  Alliance  confirmed 
It  is  involved  in  takeover  talks 
with  Guardian  Royal  Exchange. 
That  news  saw  GRE  emerge  as 
the  best  Individual  performer  out 
of  the  six  FTSE  100  stocks  to 
show  gains  on  the  day. 

There  was  a hostile  bid  in  the 
small-caps,  where  Amey  group 
moved  against  Servisair,  the  air- 
port ground  support  company 


and  Portsmouth  & Sunderland 
Newspapers  shot  up  late  in  the 
day  after  Johnston  Press  indi- 
cated its  intention  of  bidding  for 
the  group,  if  allowed  to. 

Adding  to  the  market's  woes, 
however,  were  more  profit  warn- 
ings and  evidence  that  the  “bub- 
ble" in  internet  stocks,  whose 
shares  have  rocketed  over  recent 
weeks,  may  well  have  burst. 

Turnover  sped  past  the  Ibn 
shares  mark  for  the  ninth  consec- 
utive session,  eventually  reach- 
ing 15bn. 

It  was  given  a big  boost  by  the 
placing  of  Eaergis  stock  by 
National  Grid,  which  accounted 
for  142m  shares  or  around  10  per 
cent  of  the  total. 
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The  fall  in  the  cash  market  of 
some  160  points  prompted 
dealings  in  the  index  puts, 
writes  Martin  Brice. 

The  February  5,525  and 
5,575  puts  each  saw  some 
2,300  lots  dealt,  suggesting 
that  Investors  were  seeking 
downside  protection  in  the 
event  of  further  market  falls. 
The  5,925  puts  also  saw 
2,300  lots  dealt 

Total  European-styte  index 
option  dealings  topped  20,000 
lots,  getting  on  for  twice  the 
volume  of  Thursday. 


Stock  options  dealings 
amounted  to  some  6,000  lots, 
with  none  seekig  more  than 
1,000  lots.  The  busiest  was 
Cable  and  Wireless,  which 
saw  757  lots.  The  telecoms 
sector  has  seen  much  bullish 
comment  In  recent  days,  and 
one  of  yesterday’s  biggest 
deals  was  the  400  lots  dealt  in 
the  April  £10  calls,  which  went 
for  41  p.  The  stock  dosed  at 
856%p. 

The  Footsie  future  opened 
at  5,960  and  settled  at  5,840, 
21  under  cash. 
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C&W  falls 
signal  end 
for  surge 

COMPANIES  REPORT 
By  Peter  John  and  Martin  Brice 

Cable  and  Wireless  was 
fragile  and  friendless  yester- 
day as  the  seemingly  unstop- 
pable run  in  the  telecoms 
sector  came  to  a stop. 

First,  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter  downgraded  its 
recommendation  for  the 
group  to  “outperform”  from 
“strong  buy".  The  US  broker 
has  a £10.00  target  for  the 
shares  but  says  it  sees 
“insufficient  upside”  to 
maintain  its  premium  rating. 
It  is  also  concerned  about 
pricing  pressures  in  Hong 
Kong  international  r*>Ti*  and 
mobiles. 

Then,  Commerzbank 
moved  to  “sell”  from  “hold” 
on  the  stock,  saying  the  pre- 
mature departure  of  chief 
executive  Dick  Brown  in 
December  was  a blow  and 
the  shares  were  trading 
above  the  sum-of-the-parts 
valuation. 

Although  C&W  was  not 
the  worst  performing  tele- 
com over  the  day,  it  started 
the  ball  rolling  and  ended  a 
full  83V,  lower  at  856’Ap,  wip- 
ing out  all  the  gains  of  tbe 
week. 

The  title  of  worst  per- 
former in  both  the  sector 
and  the  F botsie  went  to  Colt 
Telecom,  which  tell  142  to 
£1L40.  But  Colt  had  been  the 
Footsie  star  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  and  still  managed 
to  close  70  up  over  the 
period. 

Embattled  oil  exploration 
and  production  stocks  ended 
a grim  week  on  a grim  note 
as  it  emerged  that  develop- 
ment budgets  are  being 
slashed  to  the  bone. 

Lasmo  is  apparently  the 
first  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  a persistent  low  oil  price 
environment.  Analysts  said 


spending  from  $4 00m  to 
S260m  but  was  confident  it 
would  be  able  to  maintain 
production. 

Others  are  expected  to  fol- 
low suit  and,  consequently, 
Enterprise  Oil  dropped  16** 
to  225V,  p,  making  it  the 
worst  performer  in  the  mid- 
cap index  in  spite  or  some 
reasonably  encouraging  dril- 
ling news  yesterday. 

British-Borneo  dipped  IV, 
to  97Vx.  Analysts  had  specu- 
lated on  possible  bad  news 
and  yesterday  Borneo 
announced  delays  to  produc- 
tion in  two  fields. 

Energis  fell  112‘Ap  after 
National  Grid  sold  60m 
shares  in  the  telecoms 
group,  a third  of  its  stake. 

Grid  placed  the  shares  at 
£16.50  via  HSBC  and  raised 
£lJ2bn.  Energis  fell  below 
the  planing  price  on  profit- 
taking and  as  investors  fret- 
ted over  whether  there 
would  be  more  buyers 
around  after  the  placing. 

Scottish  float 

Meanwhile,  Scottish 
Power  held  firm  at  654p  as 
analysts  speculated  that  the 
company  could  raise  more 
than  £ibn  from  a flotation  of 
its  Scottish  Telecom  subsid- 
iary. 

United  Utilities  dropped  15 
to  783Vxp  but  there  were 
some  suggestions  National 
Power  might  be  interested  in 
the  electricity  arm  of  the 
group,  formerly  Norweb. 
National  Power  dipped  9 to 
498p. 

Psion,  the  computer  group 
whose  shares  have  rocketed 
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on  positive  broker  comment 
and  startling  gnina  in  high- 
tech  stocks  across  global 
markets,  showed  strong 
signs  of  running  out  of 
steam. 

One  sector  specialist  said: 
“The  shares  are  now  looking 
too  expensive  and  are  due  a 
correction.  Even  the  com- 
pany is  talking  the  stock 
down.”  Psion  finished  40  off 
at  802'/ap. 

Hazlewood  Foods  eased  to 
lOS'/sp  as  the  company 
finally  embarked  on  the 
share  buy-back  plan 
approved  by  shareholders  18 
months  ago.  For  a second 
day,  it  bought  50,000  shares 
at  lllp.  Dealers  now  expect 
the . company  to  move 
quickly,  to  add  to  that  figure, 

Edinburgh  Oil  & Gas.  the 
explorer,  rose  5%  to  17Vap 
after  it  said  it  had  signed  a 
25-year  agreement  granting 
Scottish  Power  the  right  to 
use  a gas  field  In  South 
Yorkshire  owned  by  Edin- 
burgh. 

Fellow  explorer  Fortune 
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It  dropped  Z\  to  2p  after  it 
said  China's  reduction  in 
crude  oil  imports  had  hurt  it 
badly. 

The  hostile  bid  for  Servi- 
sair, the  airline  industry 
support-services  group,  saw 
the  shares  rise  41  to  217*  ip, 
firmly  above  the  200p  at 
which  construction  group 
Amey  pitched  the  offer. 
Amey  was  down  40  at  61 5p. 

Air  Partner  said  a decline 
in  demand  at  its  French 
office  and  for  executive  air- 
craft in  London  would  mean 
interim  profits  would  be 
lower  than  last  time.  The 
shares  fell  86  to  180p. 

London  Forfaiting  fell  36 
to  66V«p  after  the  trade  finan- 
cing company  issued  a profit 
warning.  It  forecast  a pre-tax 
loss  of  £57m  because  “recent 
events  In  certain  emerging 
market  economies”  had  led 
to  downward  valuations  in 
its  asset  portfolio  of  E80m. 

Garton  Engineering  said 
“the  severe  and  unexpected 
downturn  in  the  fourth- 
quarter  in  UK  vehicle  manu- 
facturing" meant  its  results 
would  be  well  below  the 
£1.65m  expected  by  the  mar- 
ket. The  stock  lost  31la  to 
115p. 

The  phenomena]  rise  in 
On-Line  shares  seemed  yes- 
terday to  have  turned  into 
an  equally  dramatic  Cali  It 
lost  almost  25  per  cent  or 
31%  to  97V,p. 

However,  it  remains  well 
above  the  U'Ap  at  which  the 
stock  was  trading  earlier 
this  month. 

Hammerson  held  rela- 
tively firm  with  a slide  of  6 
to  376Vjp  as  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter  upgraded  the 
property  company  “outper- 
form" from  “neutral"  and 
reiterated  its  share  price  tar- 
get of  430p. 

Guardian  Royal  Exchange 
was  the  best  performer  in 
the  Footsie  after  it  was 
revealed  that  Royal  & Sun 
Alliance  was  in  discussions 
with  the  insurer  about  a 
potential  offer.  The  shares 
lifted  14%  to  369Up  while 
Royal  fell  217,  to  465Vip. 
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Gloomy  Dow 

' suffers  attack 

of  Big  Blues 


WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 


Amsterdam  heads  sharp  falls  among  bourses 


AMERICAS 

Renewed  weakness  for  the 
Brazilian  currency  and  a 
steep  slide  at  Wall  Street 
heavyweight  IBM  combined 
to  send  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial  Average  lower  In 
early  trading,  writes  John 
Labette  m New  York. 

By  early  afternoon  the 
Dow  had  lost  112.77  or  L2 
per  cent  to  9,151.31  while  the 
Standard  & Poor's  500  was 
down  5-38  to  1.229.78. 

Analysts  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  more  than 
half  of  the  setback  for  the 
Dow  was  due  to  IBM,  known 
as  Big  Blue,  which  tumbled 
$14%  or  more  than  7 per  cent 
to  $182^  one  day  after  the 
company  reported  strong 
earnings  but  a shortfall  in 
revenues. 

“Services  and  software 
were  fine,  but  their  main, 
frame  business  sagged  a bit 
and  that  was  disappointing, 
especially  after  Microsoft 
blew  the  doors  off  of  expecta- 
tions,” said  Larry  Wachtel, 
market  analyst  at  Prudential 
Securities  in  New  York. 

Early  in  the  day.  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter  cut  its 
rating  of  IBM  to  “outper- 


form” from  “buy”,  although 

it  raised  its  target  price  for 

the  stock. 

Other  high-tech  shares 
had  pared  early  losses  by 
znidsession.  The  Nasdaq 
composite  index,  weighted  in 
technology  issues,  was  6.78 

higher  at  2£5L50  following 
Thursday’s  sharp  sell-off  in 
internet  and  other  computer' 
related  stocks. 

Shares  of  Union  Carbide, 
another  Dow  stock,  fell  $7.  to 
$42, 7a  after  CS  First  Boston 
downgraded  the  stock  to 
“hold”  from  “buy". 

Hughes  Electronics 
climbed  $1%  to  $46%  after 
saying  it  would  acquire  the 
satellite  operations  of  Pri- 
mestar  for  $L8bo. 

Banking  shares  met  with 
selling.  Chase  Manhattan 
lost  $ln  to  $7313-  But  inter- 
net shares  bad  recovered 
from  recent  weakness,  with 
Amazon  .com  up  $17  to  $123. 

TORONTO  tracked  Wall 
Street  lower  in  early  trading, 
with  investors  pushing 
through  sell  orders  on  a 
broad  range  of  sectors. 

By  noon,  the  300  composite 
index  was  off  36.96  at 
6.598.80.  Royal  Bank  shed 
C$1.10  at  C$75.10. 


more 

Renewed  anxiety  over  Latin 
America’s  deepening  eco- 
nomic turmoil  was  com- 
pounded by  Wall  Street’s 
weak  start  and  leading  Euro- 
pean markets  closed  the 
week  with  sharp  lasses. 

Amsterdam  was  the  big- 
gest casualty  with  a fell  of 
<L3  per  cent,  while  losses  of  3 
per  cent  and  more  were 
recorded  in  Frankfurt,  Paris 
and  Wpfrrinfct 

PARIS  gave  up  134.70  at 
4.01&33  on  the  CAC  40  index 
with  luxury  leader  LVMH, 
down  €1430  or  63  per  cent 
at  €20330.  providing  the 
day’s  steepest  decline. 

Cap  Gemini,  up  1 cent  at 
€150.10,  continued  to  win 
plaudits  from  brokers.  Deut- 
sche Bank  added  its  name  to 
the  list  of  houses  upgrading 
the  shares  following  Thurs- 
day’s better-than-expected 
results. 

Valeo  powered  higher,  ris- 
ing €2  to  €89  after  the  motor 
components  group  turned  in 
1998  results  showing  widen- 
ing second-half  operating 
margins. 

AMSTERDAM  fell  steeply, 
sliding  2331  to  52038  cm  the 
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AEX  index  as  blue  chips 
came  under  severe  selling 
pressure. 

Unilever,  hit  earlier  this 
week  by  news  of  shrinking 
margins  at  Swiss  food  rival 
Nestld,  tumbled  €436  to 
CRLTDl  Diewi  Hemeken  fell 
OJB’to  €45.75.  Among  finan- 
cials, ING  shed  €335  or  73 
per  cent  at  €4935. 

KPN,  a strong  market  in 
recent  months,  fen  foul  of 
broker  downgrades,  with 
Commerzbank  moving  from 
“hold"  to  “sell"  on  the 
shares.  Having  outpaced  the 
market  by  40  per  cent  since 
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October,  the  shares  fell  €330 

or  7.7  per  cent  to  €47. 

FRANKFORT  closed  lower 
with  the  Xetra  Dax  index 
down  15534  at  5.00831. 

Industrial  giant  Siemens 
fell  5 per  cent  after  the  com- 
pany reported  a 16  per  cent 
rise  in  sales  in  the  first  three 
months  of  its  current  finan- 
cial year,  in  line  with  expec- 
tations. The  shares  lost  €3.02 
to  €5730  on  profit-taking 
after  posting  a sharp  gain 
earlier  in  the  week. 

Car  stocks  were  bruised  by 
renewed  concerns  over 
developments  in  Brazil,  com- 


ments by  the  Volkswagen 
chief  that  the  German  motor 
industry  would  have  to 
rationalise  to  survive,  and 
the  euro’s  returning 

strength. 

VW  lost  €5.07  to  €66.83 
after  Thursday's  comments 
by  Ferdinand  PiSch,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive, 
that  the  company  faced  a dif- 
ficult year  in  Brazil,  where  it 
had  five  plants,  although  for- 
eign exchange  developments 
and  new-  models  might 
soften  the  blow. 

Profit-taking  wiped  out 
early  gains  that  took  Por- 
sche preferred  shares  to 
€2,150  after  the  company 
said  first-half  pre-tax  profit 
should  more  than  double, 
and  cautioned  that  first-half 
results  should  not  serve  as  a 
basis  for  its  fall-year  fore- 
cast. The  shares  closed  €142 
lower  at  €1,945. 

Software  giant  SAP  was  a 
rare  winner  «hwi^  of  final 
2938  results,  expected  next 
week.  The  shares,  which 
tumbled  in  January  after  the 
company  presented  disap- 
pointing preliminary  results, 
put  on  €7.40  to  €31930  . 

MADRID  came  off  almost 
3 per  cent  as  stocks  with 


high  exposure  to  Latin 
America  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  selling. 

Banco  Bilbao  Vizcaya  fell 
88  cents  or  63  per  cent  to 
€1239.  The  bank  makes  33 
per  cent  of  its  profits  in 
i-atip  America,  according  to 
BT  Alex  Brown. 

Others  suffering  from  Lat- 
in-American  exposure 
included  BCH,  which 
declined  26  cents  or  2.6  per 


cent  to  €935,  and  Telefonica, 
which  ended  €132  or  33  per 
cent  lower  at  €3930. 

Santander  bucked  the 
trend,  climbing  25  cents  or 
13  per  cent  to  €16.19. 

The  general  index  shed 
2435  or  23  per  cent  to  close 
at  85236. 

Written  and  ' «fltad"  by  Meted 
Morgan,  Jeffrey  Brown,  Mchset 
Peel  and  Paul  Gregan 
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Heavyweights  punch  Seoul  hard 


\ Bovespa  slips  further 


SAO  PAULO  remained  a 
hostage  to  currency  scares 
after  a further  round  of  sell- 
ing hit  the  Real. 

Despite  central  bank  inter- 
vention, the  Brazilian  cur- 
rency lost  ground  heavily 
against  the  dollar  in  early 
trading  and  the  share  mar- 
ket moved  steadily  lower  as 
a result. 

By  midsession,  the  bench- 
mark Bovespa  index  had  suf- 


fered a further  loss  of  179  or 
2.5  per  cent  to  7,142  to  com- 
pound the  previous  day’s  46 
per  cent  decline. 

MEXICO  CITY  pared  ini- 
tial losses  but.  sentiment 
remained  shaky  at  best, 
according  to  local  brokers. 

At  midsession,  the  IPC 
index,  which  had  ended  LI 
per  cent  lower  on  Thursday, 
closed  off  a further  3330  at 
3,70036. 


Sanlam  up  against  trend 


Sp™  AFRICA 

Johannesburg  lost  ground 
. for  the  third  session  run- 
i ’ ning.  slipping  a further  80.5 


J . for  the  tJ 
nrs 1 ning.  stipi 
/ to  5389.6. 
/ Indust  ri 


Industrials  shed  1.6  per 
cent  to  6,482.0  and  financials 


came  off  1.9  per  cent*  at 
8,439.7.  Golds  clipped  1.5  per 
cent  to  938.6. 

Life  group  Sanlam,  which 
came  to  the  market  in 
November-  at  R6,  rallied 
strongly  against  the  trend, 
adding  6 per  cent  at  R43L 


ASIA  PACIFIC 

Last-minute  dumping  of 
heavily  weighted  issues  by 
institutions  pushed  SEOUL 
sharply  lower  for  a second 
session. 

The  composite  index  fell 
31.46  or  5.4  per  cent  to  55038, 
a two-day  tumble  of  103  per 
cent 

Analysts  noted  securities 
companies  had  begun  arbi- 
trage wl(K  near  the  end  of 

the  session,  unloading  blue 
chips  that  were  heavily 
weighted  on  the  key  index. 

Other  investors  had  been 
cashing  In  profits,  worried 
the  market  would  not  be 
able  to  absorb  all  the  rights 
offerings  scheduled  for  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Samsung  Electronics  shed 
WOH7.500  to  Won82,000  and 
Pohang  Iron  and  Steel  fell 
Won4300  to  Won56300. 

TOKYO  closed  lower  on 
the  back  of  overnight  losses 
on  Wall  Street  and  profit- 
taking in  technology  stocks, 
writes  Julie  Hess. 

The  market  seemed  to  lack 
a clear  direction,  as  heavy 


THE  WEEK'S  CHANGES 
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buying  in  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  followed  by  selling 
pressure  mainly  in  the  real 
estate  and  technology  sec- 
tors in  the  afternoon. 

The  Nikkei  225  Average 
was  down  0.6  per  cent  or 
91.02  to  14,154.4,  the  low  for 
the  session.  The  day’s  high 
was  14,40733,  reached  15 
minutes  after  the  opening. 

Other  indices  dropped 
slightly  more,  with  the 
weighted  Nikkei  300  index 
losing  03  per  cent  or  1.72  to 
21837  and  the  Topix  index  of 
all  first-section  shares  drop- 
ping 0.7  per  cent  or  7.63  to 
109739. 

Declining  Issues  outnum- 


bered advancers  708  to  441. 
with  153  issues  unchanged. 
Volume  declined  to  507m 
traded  shares. 

Technology  stocks  were 
affected  by  the  sharp  over- 
night decline  of  the  US  Nas- 
daq index.  Recent  strong 
performers  like  semiconduc- 
tor makers  and  internet- 
related  companies  recorded 
heavy  losses.  Hitachi 
dropped  Y14  to  Y806  and 
Softbank  was  down  Y900  at 
Y7.650. 

In  Osaka,  the  OSE  index 
closed  down  47  at  14,969. 

MANILA  fell  steeply  after 
a wave  of  selling  hit  the  tele- 
coms sector.  Talk  of  debt 
default,  driven  by  a local 
press  report,  sent  shares  in 
Pilipino  Telephone  down  40 
centavos  or  14  per  cent  to 
2.40peso6. 

PLDT  ended  55  pesos  or  53 
per  cent  lower  at  885  pesos. 

The  benchmark  composite 
index  gave  up  80.46  or  33  per 
cent  at  2,06234 

HONG  KONG  was  hit  by 
worries  about  bank  provi- 
sions and  fears  that  Brazil's 
financial  crisis  may  slow  US 


growth  and  put  pressure  on' 
currencies  in  China  and 
Hong  Kong. 

The  Hang  Seng  index 
dropped  310.05  or  33  per  cent 
to  close  at  9.73832,  breaking 
through  support  at  both 
10300  and  9300  points. 

Fuelling  bearish  sentiment 
was  a further  7.6  per  cent 
slide  in  the  Brazilian  Real 
against  the  US  dollar  over- 
night, which  caused  Anther 
worries  about  the  spread  of 
currency  contagion,  analysts 
said. 

Hang  Seng  Bank  topped 
the  net  loss  leaders  list, 
dropping  HK$535  or  73  per 
cent  to  HK  $67.75  and  HSBC 
Holdings  fell  HK$3  or  13  per 
cent  to  HK$197. 

BANGKOK  continued  to 
slip,  falling  937  to  3765.48  On 
the  SET  index  for  a two-day 
decline  of  47  per  cent  Turn- 
over was  fairly  active  at 
Bt4.8bn  with  financials 
accounting  for  the  bulk  of 
the  day’s  activity. 

Banks  shed  33  per  cent. 
Thai  Farmers  Bank  lost  Bt2 
at  Bt56.50  and  Bangkok 
Bank  Bt2  at  Bt52. 
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S»  2017-  165V  (I5to39) 

UK  Pubtic  Boards  H 

CUtoport  Opmfcw  3%  W » ■ 57 
(2QJ<i9G) 

CMeeiMt  OpoaOm  U8  44*  fed  SK  - 7S 

(IStoflS) 

Foreign  Stocks.  Bonds  ete- 
Coupons  Payable  in 
London 

HatortoTVeowy  Bow  WC  U7S% 
Qtd  Ms  3B1W9  - tOU»  (14toB8| 

BM  PLC  5*ft  C(W  B*  aawoB  C (B) - 
1TJ817M  588548  (IAMB) 

BRA  PLC  5VS.  On  B*  2006  - 134.43 « 
(20*99)7(33*99) 

12n9M€1oSloSS^CBe'-|lA«l " 

(MJB39I  V(l4to88t  1»(l4to99) 

(I4JD99) '« 114J899)  '*  I14fe»l 
CornptBa  Gtdlp  PIC  5.751.  Ow  B*  ot?  t 
(Vfe)  - 188  (15Jt8fi) 

fintAcIwaPLC  H.7S**SifeBd»-  1R05 
(TSJbK) 

Gwt  Portferd  &Wto  PIC  5 Vi  Ow 

aD0BE(1to)-KM1Ataa9) 

Land  Saaafen  Ftanco  UMaylUBtrai 

OW  B»  2007  Otofl)  - I08*i8k  (1B6^ 

us.ssS7Fs,nS“S« 

Uoyto  Bank  PIC  Wta  8U>  In  S*2008  - 

Sub  to*  nooo  (Cm  b M)  ■ 'St 


Itonae  fimnca  paoqO  Pl£  m Ciw  Cm 
Bda  04KMK»  (Bag)  - IOB|2QJOg)  B 
(ZDtoflej 

IMtariNmaS  Uarto  PIC  6VG  Sub  Cm  Bdi 
20a3(BaB)-ia2(20Ja9B)  . 

Sterfing  Issues  by 
Overseas  Borrowers 

Eraopean  biMBSiont  Bank  Min  Sft  2001 
(Ftefl)  ■ 108  (20tofl9)  8 (20*89)  V 
QOjtSS) 

InBmafand  Bank  tar  Rse  & Dm  11SH  U» 
S»2Q03-lZ7*(19Nto) 

New  Ztotond  nV%S*  2008  (Rag)  - 1*4 
(19MB)  _ 

Psfetoos  Uffldcino#  *4W  La  S»  2006  - 10B 
(19to96) 

SmdBn (KfeDdnri l1%LnSB»2Di2 
(Hag) -1563(20)^9] 

Listed  Companies 
(excluding  Investment 
Trusts)  

AKWT  Ntoonal  PIC  10V»  NrBCran  SBg  W 
ShaCl-lGOGOtoOS) 

AMm*  MaSoral  PIC  NnvCian  Bfej  W 
El- ISA  (20)809)4.  CZOfeBB) 

ABF  tavattiHMS  SVl  Um  In  S6c  8712002 

50p-560(16Ja99)  

Adscene  Group  PLC  7£%  (Nad  Snf'VCrv  Prf 

She  £M  - 90  S (lOMB) 

Agoegafe  Muatrtn  rtC  X8»  Om  Pri  £1 
- 72  potato) 

tonagafe  Mutrias  PIC  ll^toCurn  Ftad 
PrtS»  10p  - 123**  POM®)  4<h  (20M9) 
Aggremta  ferluatriaa  PIC  OSp  (h&fe)  0*> 
oin  Hat)  Prl  25p  - 104  (20MB)  M 
(201899)6(20098) 

Mtnm  PUC  StB  Cm  Bds  2004  • 1004  (E) 
Afisd  Dcmneq  PIC  ADR  (1:1)  - 600  (2Ofe09) 
.19072661.36(201899) 

AIM  Ombbj  PIC  B*«%  Oat » 2D19- 
155V(14Ja99) 

MM  lender)  Piepartas  PUJ  lOAto  1st  Mfe 
Mb  SO  2D2S  - 106*  jOS  (14JB90) 

Mto  PLC  53%  CmCun  NortVfe  fM  Pit  ei 
■ Be  (15MB) 

AriM  Wafer  PIC  Ste  5^1  - W (a  1,  <9 
Antowi  Wafer  PIC  SW  IntHKlnU  In  BA 

5oe-  ia2V>5>(1-Ue90j 

Anarta  Group  PIC  8%  Un#  til  BK  96(2051  - 
98%  (2QM9)  'sCaOJWfl 
Aasrxtoni  Britoh  BigtaMlng  PIC^ 

Cun  Prl  £i  -70  

AaaoefetBd  Btfileti  EnginHifeg  PIC  8%  Cun 
Had  PrfEI  -75 

AWefBH)  PIC  Ordiy- 87(1) 

Aiotti  Ftoed  toLpPtca%CunPiirl  - 

BAAPLCWSH1H)- "^(1  Ah«) 

BSMy  (OK)  PLC  On!  10p  - 7 (10009) 
B^ta.WgfUBte.UhBLnSft 
2002/2007  - W (15Ja90) 

Bh*  Ol  hrtfeW  (Bonwro*  * Coni)  “*► 

QmPlf/ftl  A£9lip*toWl-16fe 
n4Ja06) 

Bmk  PLC  12%  u»  Cfep  ui  9k 
2010  - 148V  61  IIAfeBBj 
BaRtoys  Bank  PIC  18%  UuCap  In  89t 
200007- 138  04to“) 

B arcins  PIC  ADR  1+1)- 87.8313515 
SfflPto  V ShsSSV -to  (20MB) » (1) 
30.5,1.0,1,2) 

Ba*8  PLCADH  (1:1)  - «37S  (20to99) 

Bass  PIC  llrtto  DB»  8B>  2015  - 156 

BQMCADR  (Set)  - SMW  P°J*»M** 

ttOrd-ll2aWB) 

BbnMnn  UdalM*  Ktotog  SkM» 

pum  H Bearing  SM  £1000-  1S3V 
4 {20)009)4  (20JM9) 

^htoaitoB  PIC  ADR  p.D-«6 

a^C^fluMBMPtCWtaallfetlSfc 

as%  cun  na  P»l  £•  - 1W  pufeBO)  e 

ntidn 


BP  Atrom  Pic  AQH  (6rt ) (Each  Cm  baa  a 
Oa  SOSO) -865625  (20  25, 15. 25, 16 
16  15, 10^5  (BO)  625  (10. 25)  .63  [15)  M 
pG)jB{8IJa{25)S875&5).7(S0,8) 

.71  po)  .75  (25)  £ (10)  25 (30) 8(10, 5) 
.125  (16  5)  * .165  (125)  .1675  (10l  8)  .19 
0809  2 (25)  2\  PS)  26  & JS  (2S)  565 
(20M9)  6 (20to99)  J5  (55)  (10) 

JR25  (2OM0)  C75  POLMB)  90  (2Oto0B) 
i«25  (2OJb80) 

BP  Amoeo  BC  8%  On  to  Prl  £1  - 116 
P0to98) 

Bradford  A Bhgfey  Btodng  Sodety  1lV% 
Parm  N Bearing  She  010000  - 789% 
(20to99)92«(aifeSS) 

Bwfcrdaantoir&BdlngSodUyiaei 
Pmn  (re  Bearing  3h*- 211  £2DJa09) 

BrBdfcrtPrope^'DiKPLClOVlCuTiPrl 

£1-l55pOJaB9) 

Brert  HmuSonal  PIC  9%  Obi  Ffed  Pri  El  - 

BMU &^PLC  Prf  £1  • 125  (20Ja9»)  5 
(2OJB09)  5 (20MH)  5 (2QtoB9)  5 COMB) 
5 {2DM»)5  pOJaflB)  5 (20MB)  5 
(2Ofe90)  5 POJ099)  6 C2GMB)  5 (2O)afl0) 
5 (SOJaSO)  6 (20JaSS)  5 (20*99)  B 
POMB)  5 pofeBO)  5 POMS)  5 pOlaflO) 
5 (20JB99)  S (TOJaaO)  5 (20Ja99)  5 
(20JB99)  32  (201a99)  2 (20JB96) 

Brim  6 Vfeal  PIC  1 Una  Parp  Sub  Bto 


Brim  Warn  PIC  Cou  fed  Prf  ti  - 

1S2%(2OJB99)3M2Ote90) 

Manto  Bdtofe  Bodaijr  13%  Pam  H 
BBttfegStoC1000-2GarpOM9)5 
COtod)  6 (2£UaS0)  6 (20*99)  8 (2O)a90) 
Btfah  AMuy*  PIC  ADR  flttl)  - 60718  (30) 

pftUQQ) 

B*Wi  FUtes  Qrsqi  PIC  65%  Cm  FM  PH 
Cl  -80t16Ja99) 

BdM  Land  Co  PIC  nVl  M Mta  DtoS* 
2D1BQ4-iee(19to0B) 

Mat)  Polymana  IntaUea  PLC  925%  Cum 
HadPrtCI -H9(19dri09) 

SUta  Sky  BnMcaaring  flrou)  Pic  Aim 
»1) -445  QOJaSS)  X25  (2OM0)  .75 


®1) -445  (20Ja99)  IBS  (20M9)  .75 

toMttelPICAOR  nitl) -160825  (50) 
375  0 X75  eOJaBB)  .4375  (17. 6 10)  X 

^ *£3£%£&i£!,gg  w ' 

Jb  (75)  326  (9)  £26  (20MB)  3075 
(20to89)  3375(1)20(15, 10,619)3625 
(15.25)  .126  (8)  .1875  (16) 

MUh  SM  PIC  11  <«%  Deb  S8t  2016  - 164V 
(1SJB09) 

Btoah  Sugar  10V%M  Dab  Sit  2013 -1S1V 
(15Jb99) 

Bate  TWaamnaanhimne  PIC  ADH(i(t1)-  . 
166025(1)33501 

am  Etoto  PIC  93%  lat  Ug  Dab  88c 

202B- 1BCV(18Ja0B) 

BAfen  Eahto  PLC  1DAA  ifehBgOebSac 
8012-  14SLS8  4B(14J«) 

Brunei  HokStvt  PLC  4.6p  (Ne()  Crw  Cun 
RM  Prf  20p  - 53b  pftfe99) 

BTH  PLCADfi  (4T1) -7.77  23373  (19J06) 
BTR  PIC  NonCun  Rad  Prl  She  36«ip  - 33 
P0to99)  3 CBXfeM)  3 AOtoflg)  3 0BOM9) 
3(20*39)  3 (2UM9)  3 (20*99)  3 

£1-126(16*39) 

Bubner  (HP)  Mdga  PLC  9V%  Cud  Pri  £1  • 
120(16*99) 

Buirito  (MM  PLCMX1  (21)  • 2U1 

B^dmLeafeuitoPlClS%UnriUi8ai 

200713-140(14*0) 

Cfeto  & VHiIhs  Catoitoiw  PLC  ADR 
£1) -83.188  (18*99)  4373  (1)  ,4375  (4) 
J5(7)XB  06)5(5, 15.4)373(3)61)2 
M)  .25  COMM)  JB22TJ9  (10) 
CatouySdimgpeaPLCAiDR(4ri)-61.l25 

CtffialwfeBCenewPlCSVKSUbCm 
Bib  swam  M - E110*.  (14JM0J 

Caradm  PIC  ■ffSte  £1-92  (19*99) 


l PIC  ADR  (61) -« 


Cmr  Prf -ISrt  (20*69) 

Ctfay  MeaHri  Wgi  PIC  low  Cua 
Prill -120(14*9^ 

CMC  PIC  G%  Ow  Cm  Ptf  60p  - IBS 

«WB)  7% 

CCU  PIC  66%  Cun  Ffed  Prf  Ci -97 
(18*60) 

CCU  PIC  0*1  CW  bid  Pri  Ei  - 140* 
HUlTO  7*  (20*99)*  (20*99)  fe 


(20*99)  B (20*90)  __ 

CGU  pie  Cun  br  W Cl  - 153* 

(20*00) % (16*09) % (21)839] \ 
PD*00)ArC19*B9)>(2Q»8)A. 
(20*99)  V (20*99)  4 PUS39] 
CtotoBOdNtoaco  Ifefes  Id  7VI  Un  in  SBt 
5Qp  -4S  (16*88) 

ChBSffej  Oubtog  Sosfe(rfife  Hi  U 

Be«ta  - T0*V  D6MB  S (19*960 


cay  Sto  EMM  PIC  635%  Cm  Cun  Red 

Pri  El  -46(20*99) 

Cou*  PattrsujffVs,  Una  Ln  SBt  2002)07  - 
90(20*09)90(20*99) 

Coaaa  VJyato  PIC  4J%  CUB  Plf  El  - 80 
(18*99) 

Com  Mpto  PIC  B Vk  Snr  Cm  Bria 
OBflWB  ElOOO  Pg)  - 66  90  (19*66) 
Cootacn  Qmup  rtC  7%  Ow  Bto  BrnBOM 
0W- 96  (20*99) 

CoOperafn  Barift  fiC  629k  ftan-Cun  M 
PH  £1  - 168  (20MB9)  6 (20*09)  8 
(20*6B) 

Cortart  CUnmhariana  Gmg  PIC  ADR 
(Ri;-nJS7T 

Cmatoy  Btodfeg  Sodety  1 2Vk  Parra  M 
BaMig  9»  £1000  ffteg)  - 192*  (20*09) 
4(20*99)4(20*99)4(20*90)4 
<20*00)  V (20*99)6  £20*99) 

Da«y  IN  & General  Huet  PIC  Old  50p  ■ 
»wn  frrnratim 

□toyntn  Gmp  Ld  65k  Cm  Um  Ln  M 
2006  - 98*1(14*99) 

Oa  Bear*  Cawanaiy  Ffearea  PLC  av%  Ln 
8ft  2009- 113  (14Ja9« 

Dabantoea  RaM  RE  76%  (*t  Ln  Stt 
200007  - 99(15*99) 

Oaa  \fetoy  Qm«  PLC  Km  Vlg  OM  5p -410 
(14*90) 

Data  nc  43k  CUn  1*  Pri  £1-91  (15*09) 
Doatuat  PLC  OrdlOp- 72(20*99) 

Obgao  PLC  40R  (4n)  - 448235124  (2Q 
**975  (7)  JB  (13, 3) 

Dbtna  Croeg  PUJ  ADA  (3:1)  - 52  (20*99) 
616(20*09) 

Dtagen  00  nc  «Wa  to  Sub  lor  CM  IBKUS - 
i(n*aa) 

Ea*t  Smw  nogs  PLC  7X»  Cun  Inri  Pri  Cl 
- 131  <#3 116*99) 

EecfeafeaBeal  Inauamt  Qflea  PIC  Bm5% 
Non  Cum  tod  Prl  Cl  - 132V(i9J*0)  k 
g0*98). 

Edpee  8toto  PLC  Rad  Pri  She  5p  • BM  B 
(15*99) 

Edpm  Bunds  PIC  Cm  Pri  Eto  5p  - 93 
(15*99) 

BOoBMi^BgtoMDnCoPtCIOp- 

aMPnCNsw  Old  25p(Np- 2801*9)- 
206(20*99)10(20*90)10(20*09)10 
(20JU99)  10  (20*99)  10  (20*99)  10 
[20*90)  10  P0*S^  5(6)6  (20*90)20 
B.  0. 3)1  (T)fl  (16*805  X (0.1. 0)1 
(19*06)2(0)6  5.14,1.0,1)6040 
(39,  a,  4, 5.  Ot  5.146)  1(M)  2 (161, 10)1 

a 4 (5. 0)  5 (2. 5. 10. 0. 1U  0. 6, 10. 5)  * 
15)  7 (Dl  21.  a 6. 28,  Ok  10. 20. 30.  ft 
17, 0)  V (0,  20l  ft  1. 6 14, 24)  9b  (0)  50 
P) 

Buigy  Captoia— anew  Co  PIC  8k  Cm 
Una  Ln  8ft  1999  (TQpiPp)  - 2B  dB25 
(16*09)  _ 

Ertorprias  06  PLC  lltok  Una  Ln  Sir  2013 - 
_ 140  (20*99)  3V  (20*901 
BarircniiiarriaHtamtoaara  Oniony  Ltizam 
DbMSto Ip-131  (20*99)  6(20*69) 
Catoaa  Property  tomaapeni  Co  Ld  lOk  1« 
Mfe  Dab  9ft  2ori  - T17V  poJUB) 
Bqriutom  Ca  PLC  CM  Sft  6p  - 250 

10%  Cm  Rad  Prf  Sha  Cl -96 

00*99) 

Fshvnl  & Rttafere  nyi  8 Mfll  Co  3%k 
Gfe  PW  8ft  - 67  (ftWafiS)  7 (20*99) 
Wtos&UtoftC&ri  5p-61  COM8) 
Rtatoy  Huafe  PLC  4Vk  Cm  Cim  RM  Prf 
£1-B2(l4Jtf9) 

Fdeotly  Kofefe  PIC  5%  Cm  Cun  Rad  Pd  El 
-94(14*89) 

fitanly  ttMi  PIC  7%  Cm  Cun  Rad  Prl  £1 
-85f14*KQ 

Fnendy  (totals  PLC  riVLIfeMfe  Dab  Sft 
2019  - 147.1  (14*90) 

Ftofeu  iri  wta  is  8*  hr  Cun  ■ «2  po*se) 
Fy&a  PLC  IA2Ep  (NiQ  Cm  Cun  Prf  Bt  - 
100(10*89) 

QaMw  amp  PICAOfl  (4,1) -27X375  ft 
7)  6 (IS)  Cl  (25)  .ITS  (20*89) 

Barnni  Afiddeta  H.C  7VL  Cun  M PM  Ei - 
14200*88) 

Oertofe  Aedrian  plc  6Vs  cub  m Pri  ft  - 
1574(20*99)  4(20*99)  V(Sft*09J  V 
(20*99) 

General  Bsafc  CoHC  ADR  (1:1) -9:08 

pfi  tnOg) 

GKN  PLC  ADR  (171)  - 1273  (20*99) 
GtotoWMrnraa  PLC  ADR  (2n)  - 7ato 
00*99)  41  BO) -9019  ^0*09)  * J5  (3) 

ctnmq 

amd  kriemaftml  PLC  5425%  (Mat)  Cu 
Pit  Cl  >88  (18*09) 

Granada  (tap  RC  10k  W tog  Deb  8ft 
18016-158(14*89} 

Betorabamr  Ftoanca  PLC  7%k  Dab  Sft 
2020-1)835(20*88) 

GraaiPatond  Eatatas  PLC  7X5%  IsttiQ 
Dab  Sft  3027- 1214  J9j8  (10*99) 

Gnat  Potato  EafetM  PIC  95%  i«  tag 
Dtb  8ft  2916 -142.48  (19*99) 

Qaenda  Gna  PLC  7%  Cm  3U*rt  Bda 
2003  £1  (Rato) -103k  (20*99)  4 
(20*9B)4pj)tfB)4pO*M 
Giaenak  Gnat  PLC  Bk  Cun  Pri  £l  - 118 
(18*99) 


Qmanato  Qrov  PLC  KMK  Dab  Sft  2017 - 
159V  (18*90) 

Graanato  Gtoop  PLC  llVk  Dab  Sft  2014- 
15»V(18*60) 

Htotoc  PLC  12%  Parp  Si*  Bto  £- 178V 
(16*99) 

HBtoi  PLC  13V%  Parp  SU>  Bto  E - 221V 

{2D*0B) 

Kannaya  PLC  W Sha  25  75p  - 18  (H*R0) 

tfemon  PLC  ADR  pn)  - 35*125  B15 
(20*89) 

Hanin  PLC  458%  Cun  Prf  Cl -90  (20*98) 

Hnarl  of  Ifttodton  PIC  Od  lOp  - 88 
(19*09) 

Htodtofi  W^e  PLC  ADR  (4^)  - 46 
(15*99) 

Home  GmipLd  Zero  CpnLn  8ft  2019- 
15977142  (20*09)  23V  (20*09) 

Hnurino  Ftoanca  Onq>  Ld  5k  Dab  Sik  20Z7  • 
86V  (14*90) 


-139 119*09) 

IOBC  Hdge  PLC  1159%  Subord  Bto  9002 
£1  (Reg) -»  (20*99)  103  (20*99)  18 
<20*4 

BC  Gm*  PLC  M 10P  - 500  (19*00) 
leatond  Gum  PLC  Cm  Cub  Rad  Prl  20p  • 
189(20*90) 

•41  PLC  5V%  Una  Ln  SJfc  2001*8 -99V 
09*99) 

kBpaMCtonriGfeltousb*aPLCADR(4n)- 
31375  (15.20)  5 (10)  * 55  (501 502S 
(20*09)  3695  (20*99)  50  (6)  5078  (10) 
*5(10)3.1  (1(8  32  (10)  j6875  (71 .75  ft 
10) 

tnoapei  Gro*  PLC  Ms  to  Sub  tor  (M  • 5 
09*09) 

tod*  LT.  And  Lrf  Rad  Pig  Prf  ®X»1  - $16.15 
(20*99)  .15  (20*09)  *5  (20*09)7.4 
towomrtCoPIEPtoPralHto-fISV 
(20*99) 

IS  Htoialayan  Fuel  NV  Old  MH4>1  -94 

(20*99) 

Jnfanaon  Sartos  Group  PLC  75p  (Net)  Cm 
Cua  Rad  Pri  10p  - 186  (1 9*96) 

Ktogftfter  PLC  ADR  (2:1)  - 21.05  £0*99) 
Km»£uopa  Fund  U US80  10  DR  (Br) - 
1650  750  (16*99) 

Kwemer  PLC  9V%  Urs  in  Sft  200005  - 55 

(20*89) 

Kvsamar  PIC  lOVk  i*s  in  Stk  2001AX  - 75 

(20*88) 

KHBmarPiOGMS  PLC  SNK  Sec  Ln  8ft  2000 
-70(14*99) 

Latoga  FF25  (Regd)  - EU7BJ  p0*99) 
Lanm  HUgp  PIC  10%  3d  Cua  Prf  Cl  - 135 
(15*801 

Land  Sacultoa  RC  7%  Cm  Bto  80«e00B 
f1OOO(Tta)-122V(T0*99) 

LA8M0  l\C  ICfVk  Oab  Sft  2OC0  - 132 
(20*99)3  020*00) 

Lrioto  1 ttoftato  BuMng  SoeWy  isVk 
Parm  H Baatog  She  - 214  (20*90)  4 
(20*90)  5V  (20*99) 

a Qfefeto  Groto  PLC  cm 
Subord  Bto  9WM6  ClOOO  (Rg)  - SB 
(19*99) 

Latoa  W*a  Group  PLC  Old  SOp  - B ft  1) 
Lra*  (Mai)  PfetnoMp  PLC  5k  Cun  Prl 
at  a- 90(20*091 

Lucas  toctoUJtei  PLC  0V%  Id  Prf  El  ■ 95 
(14US) 

LucmVto%  PLC  AOS  (iai )- 3757  020*09) 
Ungamse  Braaa  Mdgs  PIC  8V%  cun  Pit 
Cl- 100  (16*99) 

Uaito  6 Spencer  PLC  ADR  (8:1)  - 33*1 
P0*W)4C5  (20*90) 

Uariey  PLC  7 Shs  It  E/7p-10(Z) 

McA***  (AM)  PLC  9%Cun  PB  £1  - 123 

HUM 

UcCartiy  8 Stone  PLC  7%  Cm  Uns  Ln  Sft 
18SH2004  - 86  V (1  WaW) 

McMtoan  & 8m  U 6Vk  Cun  Prf  Cl  - in 
C0*861 17  (80*801 
Ifasfes  UMm)  Cum  Pd  £1  - 1Z7 
(18*89) 

M5’CPLCNu>GuaEMPrf7Shs9ep- 

88(20*98)8(20*08)8(201109) 

IIB>C  PLC  8%  Uto  bi  8ft  200005  - 101 
EQM9) 

MERC  PLC  104%  UsLn  Sft  20S2-  (40 
(18*00) 

Mrchant  (MM  Gra*  PIC  8Vk  Una  b)  Sft 
802004-86(16*08) 

Money  Docto  8 Hatow  Co  BVk  Rad  Deb 

Sft  9GW- 90  (15*88) 

I8d  Kert  H«b  PLC  Wta  to  Sub  fer  (M  - 25 
£0*99)50  00*09) 

Madar  MQ  P(c  pan^iw  t)  ueyto 

■fthOtom  PIC -8774(15*99) 

NtSMtl  Grid  Conparv  PIC  4W£sth  Bto 
2006  £1000  (Br)  (Reg  5)  - ELSBWW 
nuaae) 

Mderto  Pauar  PLC  ADR  (4-1)  - 8S425 

p!l*90)  .75(20*90)  546(20*09)5625 

NetotoSeraatMa  Baft  PIC  ADR  ft-i)- 
117JJ62S  (3) 

warn  Wtoanumtar  Barft  PLC  8% 

7V 


tfeduto  Wasafenatar  Bank  Pic  12M 
StooRlUm  bl  Sft  20M  - 131  (20Jri9)  2 
(19*90)  V (20*00) 

SEC  Hnanea  PIC  13V%  Drib  S&2OT6- 
1901  (14*90) 

NaMMto  Bubdtog  Sodtoy  lOVk  Peon  tot 
Beatog  Sha  £1000  - 178(19*90) 
Mmcutrie  Btodtog  Smtoy  12V%  Paon  tot 
Baatog  Sha  E1000  - 209  (20*99)  V 
(3*99) 

Natron  Foods  PLC  8V%  Cm  SU)  Bto 
OBDBflB  £1000  (Rtf  - « (HUe08)  5 
(20*99) 

Nufeem  Rock  PLC  12V*  Pan  Sub  Me  (BO 
- 190  pO*99) 

Ocron  (tap  PLC  B 9»  66^p  - SB  (2, 3) 
OS0  PLC  CM  25p  - 31 V 5(15*08) 

Osnga  PLC  ADR  (5:1 1-7477  (2)  525(1) 
£7R6J6  (20M»)  J5  (10) * 732  P) 
OU223/8  (5)  .622379  (M)  9.12230  (&} 
Ckyx  kriamtooM  Grotoi  RM  U Wta  to 
3*  kx&d  -20  7(15*59) 

Patowr  Saoritas  PLC  W»  to  Sri>  tor  CM  - 
23(19*99) 

Parfeand  Crop  PIC  CM25p  - 31  (1UM9I 
Pawscn,  ZUtoarto  PLC  10%  Cun  Pri  El  - 
144  V 118M0! 

PM  mgs  PIC  10%  Cun  Prl  50p  • 77 
(10)109) 

Pa*  Mdgi  PLC  525%  (NeQ  Cm  Cum  NmV 
Pif  £1  -198  201  (15*90) 

Penmuhf  0 Ortan  Btoam  Nm  Co  7Vk  Cm 
Bto  t9SAJ3  ClOOO  (RaffQ  - 110  (20*99) 
V (20*00) 

Parians  Footo  PLC  Rad  Pit  Vr  a»  El  - Bt 
(1SJ0B) 

Parita  Foods  PLC  Cm  Rad  Pri135p  - 122 
£20*99)5(20*00) 

PuwGen  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - 67*B  (5) 
Premier  Ramal  PLC  ADR  (2rt)-05  £0*09) 
502315(20*99)  JB5  (28*99)  025 
(20*09)  .625  (20*89)  .75  (20*09) 
Prod*  Fkmal  PLC  89^)  Cum  Cm  Rad  Pri 
(Swing  Capon)  - 11  (20*09) 

Preasac  PIC  105%  Cun  Prl  £1  - 145 
(14*90) 

Prolan  SabrcnSAGOR  (ReprVSft  PLH1) 

I144A)  - 816,1409  (15JTOB) 

Premflng  PLC  00%  Cun  Rad  Pri  2002  £1  - 
105(70*00) 

Qwana  Mou  Homes  PIC  lOVk  lat  lag 
Dab  Sft  2020 -12B  (20*80) 

Queans  Moat  House  PLC  12%  1st  >kg  Deb 
Sft  2013  • ’35  (18*90) 

Recal  Badranies  PIC  ADR  pi)- 1238 
£0*90) 

R.  EJLrtdas  PIC  9%  CUri  Pri  El  - 85 
po*ae) 

REArttoa  PLC  12%  Una  Ln  Sft  2000  - £96 
(15*99) 

Raddtt  6 Caknan  PtC  5%  Cun  Prf  £1  - 90 
(20*99) 

RNognsen  9ya«  anft  pic  Nm  cm  sp 

■ 25AJ14JB)  - 7 (35)  11  (6)  2V  (10)  8 
(1ft5)V(10)4V(1C9 
Rftgd  Hofei  Graft)  PIC  Cm  Cun  Had  Pit 

2001  £1-98  (20*90) 

RaH  Cup  PLC  45E%  paly  6V%)  Cun  M 
PrfEI- 1574  (20*99) 

REXAU  PIC  VT  St*  £1-93(1)5(0) 
RdtoRbyM  PLC  ADR  &1)  - 1956  (18*58) 
Refexfc  PLC  9<A  Cua  Prf  £1  - 1 80  (18*00) 

& Sun  Atom  toe  Oro?  PLC  7VL 
Cun  fed  Prf  £1  - 13lV  (20*99)  V 
(20*89)  V(2oiroey  v (20*s8)  v 
(2OM0)V(aXM9) 

Iftmal  (AWrodu)  PIC  5.73%  Cun  Cm 
Rad  Pit  £1  -pTB  (15*99) 

Rym*HoUng»PLCOrdS>OO»-(0eO4 

V 0623  £ 701  (20*00) 

Smcfeoy  Graft)  PtC  WIs  la  ftt>  tor  (M  - 2 

(20M9) 

Scsdtfti  Aston  Iwftnrt  CobJ  Pig  £0.01 
(Qtaftpri  Rag)  - 111  ft  1) 

ScnBEb  Mafta  (Mft)  PLC  6i50%  Ow  Uib 
bl  Eft  2007 -119  (20*99) 

Scotth  iWrapoUfen  Pmp*^  PLC  10V%  1ft 
Mg  Deb  Sft  2015  - HB  (10*90) 

Bmem  RNar  Craaaing  PLC  8%  Ma»UftBd 
□to  Sft  2012-1 59  GOfeSCH 
Sanm Trot  PIC  V ShaM?- 31 1 ft  3, 0)  4 

SMI  Trouport  5 Trade*  Ok  PLC  Old  25p 


ShdTrsBoort&TiatfagOaPLCADflftll- 
333  00)^88887(10)4(20*90) 
J613S42S  (4)  * .061365  (7)  S337  (20*99) 
573B53W  (231  373654T7  0 376 
00*99) -49BBSCZ3lQ) 

Sanaa  Gnyi  PIC  CM  5p  - 19  (20*99) 
Spier  Graft)  PLC  ADR  (30:1) -1084 
(12*00)  OS  (12*99)  923  (14*99) 
Sttrioi  Bridtog  Sodaft  12V%  parm  hi 
Barafeig  £1000  (Ftog)  ■ 114  (20*83)  V 

(20*90) 

amPtoma  PLC  VVfem  - 4 5 (15*99) 
Sbftpi  Ena*s  PLC  iZVk  Urn  til  3ft  2009- 
151 V (20*901 


SnMriOm  Brodron  PIC  ADR  (5:1)  - 7004 
W 1 (23)  -IS  (1)  S (1)2  (20*99)  J75 
WS  DO)  75  (10)  15  (10) 

Si0h(WH)  Greup  PIC  Non  Cun  Rerfftf 
9hi  53.750-25(20*99}  5 (20*09)  5 
(20*99)  5 (20*00)  5 £20*99)  5 (20*09) 
6 £0*90)5  (20*09)  5 (20*00)  5 
(20*00)  5 (20*89)  5 (20*9®)  5« 
D4*09) 

aentort  Chanmd  PLC  12V%  Stood  Una 
Ln  Sft  2002/07 -11BD6*99) 

Senate)  PLC  (M  (Lip  - V (14*09) 

Drape* -bdrofagy  PIC  W*  to  SU>  tor  Ori 
(&  Mgfta) -2  DO)  V (13)  3 DO)  Vpft  4 

-ft**  Rnd  DR  pepr  100  Unto)  (Reg)  - 
18460  550(15*90) 

ItmSljfePICADR  (4:1) -2625(20*99} 
Wto  5 U*  Pic  8V%  (4  S3*  PM  Du  Cred) 
Cun  Pri  £1  -i0i  V (14*99) 

Tatomsi  Cuunudeaiions  PIC  ADR  DOtl) - 
41 J4  (20*90)  *4  P0*DB) 

■ftaco  PLC4%  Una  Deep  Dfecautt  Ln  Sft 
2008- 91 V (20*09) 

TWeto  He**  PLC  7Vk  irt  Wg  Dab  Sft 
2028  - 123V  (20*99)  V (20*90) 

TMtb  Ho**  PLC  10VL  lat  Mfe  Dto  Eft 
2014-123(20*09) 

■ftps  Eataua  PLC  7V%  Cm  UM  Ln  Sft  2020 
-10234  (15*99) 

Tly»  Estate*  PIC  10V%  lat  Mig  Deb  Sft 
2011716  • 1S7V  P0*99) 

Dran  Cart*  Sacufeas  PLC  im  lei  MB 

Dto  Sft  2021  -1502(20*99) 

Tmftwri  DavafepriM  Graft)  PLC  V Sha 
344o-33J20JaS9)3pfl*8W 
IHgria  PLC  ADR  (1:1)- 6876  (20*80) 

UntodBiscuaslHrirtPLCRedWt&Sp- 

2*  (2.01.24.6,1)7(1) 

VOdfem  Group  PIC  ADR  DW)  - 1030578 
D 9*99)  4242(350)  2513  08*60)  TJS 
<5. 1.25)  b [20*90)  J825  (2)  .6875 
C0JM9]  .75  (25)625  (17)  4002(20*90) 
9(2.23)*  2634  (225)9050). 75 
(20*99)  *509  (44)  1 (20*89)  20  (J5) 
235  (8)  375  0)  ^*375  p)  3 00)  J52  (23) 
375  (18)  4375  (8/  382  (290 .75  (NUS 
.85  (5)4(3)  .135  (58)25  (1.4. 1)47  (10) 
JS  (20)  J0  (5)  6875 125)  7242 1270)  JS 
(0)  SB  (5)  6 (20*90)  .493484  (5)  £ 
(20*99)  S (20*99)  £ (20*00)  6 (19) 
.0625  (20*96)  ,375  £0*99)3  fan  *09) 
743442  <B)  7 (4)  .08  (8)  .08  (5)  6 DO)  B 
(19*99)  ,42  (B)  200  (18*09) 

Hbta  (Tharnaa)  PIC  OnlEp- 0*08*96) 
Wtobug  (S.O)  Oroup  PIC  7V%  Cua  Prf  El  ■ 
1315  05*09) 

WMroad  PIC  4 V%  2nd  Cure  Plf  Mr  £T  • 75 

(20*90) 

WMtnad  FKC  6%  3rd  Cum  fit  Sft  El  - 75 
(15*50) 

IVMmrid  PLC  4V%  RTO  Dab  8*  9H2004  - 
99(20*90) 

WMInad  PLC  Sim  Dto  Sft  2021 . 140 
04*09} 

WMbnedPlC  flVfkOto  Sft  2011  -157 
00*90)  V 00*90) 

WhAraad  PLC  UK  (Jl  8lk95W  • 88V 

04*00) 

Whtonad  PIC  W«b  Una  Ln  Eft  2000105  - 
105  (19*99) 

WBuns  PLC  10*%  Cun  Prf  £1  - ISO 
(20*90) 

vnhow  PLC  Non  Cun  Cm  Rad  Pri  tT  34p  - 
33  pO*95)  3(20*90) 

Wahmroftrian  S DuMy  Bmnriec  Pic  8% 
Cun  Prl  (P*)  Sft  El  - 92  (14*06) 
WckMwftftiB  & Daisy  Dremuaa  PIC 
R5%Dto»2018  - 112V  (20*98) 

Xamre  Graup  PIC  W*  to  Sub  tor  Old  - 13 

06*99) 

iWk  Waroranta  PIC  NorUMngWOid  idp^ - 
38070(18*00} 

Mwg  & CoV  Bramy  PLC  B< W Dab  Sft 
2016-  141V  (19*08) 

ZBfHiA  GTOftl  PLCADfi  Oil)’ 47  pj*B9) 

7 (20*89)  7 (20*99)  7 QQ*88)  ,125  _ 

Investment  Trusts 

Abanfean  H^i  kanro  Dual  PLC  7.1%  Dto 
Sft  2008  - 113*00*99)  V (20*99)  V 
pO*99)  V (20*89)  30V  00*99) 
ABroeaDuai  PLC  4%  Cun  Pri  Sft  - 74V 
(28*90) 

MamTut  PIC  4V%  Cun  Pri  Sft  - 60 

00*89) 

Mam  Treat  Ptc  5%  Pit  Sft  - 50V(28*B4 
Amariem  Onrohmltr  That  PLC  SftVZM 
Cm  cm  Urabi  Sft  5^)2003-85 
(20*39)0(20*83)90  00*99) 

Amartam  Opporarty  Trera  PIC  Zara  Cpn 
Cm  Urn  In  Sft  SOp  2003  ■ 85  (20*BB) 

Bb  OiroaaBS  ksona  6 Grrerti  U ten  Ip - 
139(15*90) 

B*  Ornaaa  hnons  A 3wt  Ld  Pig  Cap 
ip  - ioopo*00) 

BiMh  taidre  See  * Gan  Tel  PLC  lOVk  Dto 
Sft  2011  - 143  (18*00) 

Cangm  B2.  toe  ftt  PLC  ua  (Compr  1 Wt 
MD.1  - Ne.10)  - 225  oajtop) 


SU>  tor  ad  SOp  - 15  (10*99) 

Dunedn  Income  QroerBikw  HI  PLC  7 
Dto  Sft  2019- 130(10*09) 

Eftnfautfi  tow  Tat  PLC  7V.  Dab  Sft  2022 - 
133^(18*90) 

EMritfi  he  Tin  B.C  it*#.  Dab  Sft  2014 . 

164383  pO*09l  4140625  (20*99) 
EnKpriw  Capaal  Trial  PIC  W Cum  Red 
PiraSTp- 52(19*90) 

Fteatog  Geared  GnreKikTV  1st  PLC  l*te 
(CUftkin  13% cum  Pri 6 9 (M SOpj • 
200(18*99) 

RoreM<  & CU  toe  Dri  PIC  4 W Pwp  Dto  5ft 
-8006*99) 

Frealiyi  * Col  tow  lat  PLC  1125%  Dab  Sft 
2014  • 162.171875  3 .6339375  (19*99) 
Gowo  Strangle  Inv  til  PLC  11  ^ Deb  Sft 
2014-161  (20*96) 

NVESCO  Engtah  8 Ind  Dd  PLC  8 B7S%  Own 
Prill  -14304*99) 

PWESCO  EngWi  & M Dd  PLC  073%  Dto 
Sft  2023  -lir.  (15*99) 

Jftfear  Etdaraod  beema  Im  IS  PLC  Inc  Sha 
25p-0*V{2OtaBB)V(2O*09)V  (20*98) 
5 (20*90)  5 (20*99)  5 120*99)  V 
120*99)  VeoJaM)  t (20*99)6 
(20*00)  6 (20*99)  6 (20*99)  6 (20*96) 
609*09)8120*90)6(20*99)6 
(20*99)  S (20*06)  (20*99)  V 
(20*00)  V (20*691  V (20*99)  V 
(201*1917(20*99) 

Jftdm  EMiroted  Ineoiria  In*  DlRC  2«o 
D*  W ZSp  - 108V  (10*901  ’<  (20*991  V 
(20*99)  Vf  (20*99)  V (20*991 
(20*90)  V (20*99)  V (20*99)  U - 
(20*99)  V (19*89)  V (20*99) ‘4 
(20*99)  V (20*90)  V (20*90)  V 
(20*99)  V(18*00)  V (20*99)  V 
(20*00)  *25  (20*99)  V (20*99)  V 
(20*99)  V (20*99)  V (20*90)  V 
(20*99)  V (20*89)  V (20*90)  V 
£0*99)  V (20*00)  9 £0*99)  9 (30*991 
9 (20*90)  9 (20*90)  9 (20*99)  9 
■ (211*99)9  (30*90)0 120*90)  0(20*99) 
B (20*99)  9 (20*99)  9 (201SB9J  9 
120)30919(20*99) 

Mertx  InvTH  AC  GV.  Dto  Sft  2023- 1144 
05*99) 

Motto  tovW  PLC  11?.  Deb  Sft  2012  ■ 152 
09*99) 

Pfccedfey  Gnmto  That  PLC  Otd  ip  • 92  V 
04*96) 

PMrilgan  M Cap  Dl  PLC  32SS  Sto  Cm 
Bda  31KJ7M9  £5000  (Rg)  ■ 90  V (18*59) 
ScuBWi  Eastern  fevDri  AC  85%  Dto  Sft 
2024  -1447  V (14*99) 

ScolSto  Mortgage & Thai  AC  BB7SP.  Dto 
Sft  2023 -124V  (1B*00) 

SceOkti  Mvtpaga  ft  Trial  PIC  6-12*.  Sfed 
M Dto  Sft  BBS  - 1907  ft  04*80) 

Shaw  tocuna  AC  ti%  Cm  Uns  Lii  SO 
ZD03C0M- 208  (16*99) 

Shires  SoMfcr  Corparara  PLC  W*  to  Sub 
fer  CM -38  (20*99) 

StogerftFfMMdBrAJM  VCT  PiCOtilSp  ■ 
96(20*96) 

Stager  & FdeGanfer  ABC  VCT  PIC  Dtfl  Sp  - 
95(20*99] 

-Orngto  Bar  hn  « AC  Ki  Cm  Uni  bi  Sft 
2002-180(14*09) 

ThHHpnuTOi  Thai  PLC  7 75%  Crw  in  In 
Sft  2003-10800*99) 

Duo^DOrtan  Duet  PLC  12V.  Dto  Eft  2010 
-158(20*99) 

Wteft  taeonre  Tirol  AC  SV,  Dto  Sft 

2026- 150(20*09)  V (20*80) 

Wbe  RHBsaaan  Treat  PLC  14%  Cm  Uns 
Ln  Sft  2006  ■ 168  pOJteB) 

Wtai  Me  CO  AG  8W  Ejdl  BdS  1768* 

£1000  (Ragd)  - 1371  (20*99) 

Wteri  Jw  Co  PIC  2.7%  Cura  Prl  £1  - 70 
0UB09) 

Wtan  tar  Co  PLC  8«i  Dto  Sft  OT6  - 135 
(14*081 

feoratt  H hr-Br  PLC  be  V)p  ■ 0f  01*89) 
Vhoman  H kivT*  PUS  Cop  Ip  • 4V  (20*99) 

V (20*99)  5(20*99)8  (20*09)  6 
(20*99) 

TVonwi  H he  7*  PLC  Equiy  Unte  (Camp  i 
heft  1 Cap)  - 98  (20*99) 

Weretei  B Imr'ftt  PlCZem  Die  Prf  top  - 
mV  (20*99)  5 (20*98)  V (20*99)  V 
sum V (20*90) V (20*99)  B 

gftjg) 

Alternative  investment 
Market 

a«to  Bbadoodi  Aganey  PLC  Ora  25p  - 80 
09*00) 

CHy  Gnunata  Hkigz  PLC  Old  ip  - 27 
pOMB) 

toteroft  ManwHafe  HnUnga  PIC  0%  Cm 
Una  In  Sft  2012 -144 
iMafttomaUMPIC  Ord  25p  (Ex- 
EnSPartraX)  -3405 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE 


Royal  & Sun  talks  put 
£3.4bn  value  on  GRE 


By  Andrew  Bolger, 

Insurance  Corespondent 

Royal.&Sun  Alliance,  the 
UK's  biggest  general  insurer, 
yesterday  confirmed  It  is  in 
talks  about  a potential  offer 
for  Guardian  Royal 
Exchange,  its  smaller  rival 
which  put  itself  up  for  sale 
in  November. 

Royal  & Sun  said  it  bad 
discussed  offering  about  390p 
per  GRE  share,  valuing  the 

group  at  £3.4bn  (SS.Sbn). 
GRE  shares  yesterday  rose  4 
per  cent,  from  354 Vi p to 
369%p.  giving  the  group  a 
market  capitalisation  of  just 
under  £L3bn. 

However,  the  Royal  & Sun 
announcement  was  given  a 
cool  reception  by  analysts, 
who  believe  the  prospective 
bidder's  founding  £6bn 
merger  in  1996  between 
Royal  Insurance  and  Sun 
Alliance  was  mismanaged. 
Its  shares  fell  5 per  cent, 


from  4S8p  to  465p. 

GRE  has  refused  to  grant 
Royal  & Sun  exclusive  nego- 
tiating rights  and  several 
other  insurers  remain 
involved  in  the  talks.  Includ- 
ing Axa  of  France  and 
Eureko.  a European  alliance 
of  seven  insurers. 

Any  offer  from  Roy- 
al &Sun  would  be  a mixture 
of  cash  and  its  own  shares, 
probably  5050,  but  the  com- 
pany sought  to  calm  City 
concerns  by  ruling  out  mak- 
ing a rights  issue. 

The  combination  of  Roy- 
AL  & Sun  and  GRE  would 
raise  competition  issues  in 
the  UK,  where  it  would  have 
close  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
general  insurance  market. 
The  enlarged  group  would 
have  more  than  SO  per  cent 
of  the  Irish  general  insur- 
ance market,  and  would 
have  tO  n»»l»>  rilgprealg- 

Royal  & Sun  would  seek 
job  and  cost  reductions  if  jt 


LCR  begins  fund-raising 
for  Channel  rail  link 


By  Charles  Batchelor, 

Transport  Correspondent 

London  & Continental 
Railways,  Is  to  start  the  pro- 
cess of  raising  funds  from 
the  City  to  help  pay  for  the 
Channel  tunnel  rail  link  in 
two  weeks'  time. 

Warburg  Dillon  Read  and 
HSBC  Markets  will  start  for- 
mally sounding  out  market 
interest  on  February  8 in  a 
proposed  £2.65bn  bond  Issue, 
which  will  carry  an  unprece- 
dented government  guaran- 
tee. The  two  Investment 
banks,  which  are  joint  man- 
agers of  the  issue,  plan  to  go 
ahead  with  the  longer-dated 
of  the  three  tranches  of 
bonds  first,  because  that  it  is 
where  most  market  interest 
lies. 

They  plan  first  to  under- 
take a book-building  exercise 
for  between  £lbn  and 


Ei.65bn  of  bonds  maturing  In 
2028,  but  will  also  sound  out 
interest  in  a bond  of  up  to 
£650m  maturing  in  2038. 
Book-building  involves 
assessing  the  level  of  inter- 
est from  potential  purchas- 
ers and  the  price  at  which 
they  are  prepared  to  buy,  so 
that  size  and  Interest  rate 
can  be  set  at  realistic 
levels. 

Only  when  a decision  has 
been  taken  on  the  longer- 
dated  issues  will  the  market 
be  sounded  out  on  a £lbn 
tranche  of  bonds  maturing 
in  2010.  “Market  conditions 
look  best  for  the  longer- 
dated  issue,"  said  Frank 
Kennedy,  of  Warburg  Dillon 
Read.  “The  long  end  of  the 
market  is  in  quite  good 
shape.  There  is  a lot  of  inves- 
tor demand.’'  Hie  snsft  and 
2038  bonds  are  likely  to  be 
issued  simultaneously. 
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Vote  looms  on  Montgomery  future 


acquired  GRE,  which  has 
17,500  employees.  Having 
shed  5,000  jobs  following  Its 
1996  merger.  Royal  & Sun 
said  recently  It  would  cut 
more  jobs  and  withdraw 
from  certain  areas  of  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  cuts  axe 
expected  in  its  general  insur- 
ance business  in  the  UK, 
which  employs  about  22,000 
people  out  of  a total  of  43,000 
Staff  worldwide. 

City  concern  about  Roy- 
al & Sun  focuses  an  the  slow 
pace  at  which  Royal  appears 
to  have  been  integrated  with 
Sun  Alliance.  Robert  Men- 
delsohn, a US  citizen,  was 
appointed  chief  executive  at 
the  end  of  1997. 

Advisers  to  GRE,  which 
has  promised  to  make  a deci- 
sion by  the  end  of  this 
month,  are  concerned  that 
City  hostility  could  force 
Royal  & Sun  not  to  proceed  - 
leaving  the  group  vulnerable 
to  a lower  bid  from  Axa. 


By  John  Sapper, 

Media  Editor 

Hie  board  of  Mirror  Group 
could  vote  next  week  on 
whether  to  remove  David 
Montgomery  as  chief  execu- 
tive following  an  effort  by 
leading  shareholders'  to 
ensure  he  cannot  block  a 
takeover  or  merger. 

Investors  holding  28  per 
cent  of  the  company  have 
told  directors  they  will  back 
any  effort  by  non-executives 
to  oust  Mr  Montgomery,  and 
may  call  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  shareholders  if 
the  non-executives  are  out- 
voted. 

Mr  Montgomery  is  thought 


to  have  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  Mirror’s  board, 
which  comprises  seven  exec- 
utive directors  and.  six  non- 
executives. 

However,  Sir  Victor  Blank, 
the  non-executive  chairman, 
is  understood  to  be  In  favour 
of  his  removal. 

' Mr  Montgomery  is 
regarded  by  some  investors 
as  a potential  obstacle  to  a 
merger  or  takeover  because 
they  believe  he  wishes  to 
retain  executive  power.  How- 
ever, he  has  Insisted  that  he 
would  he  prepared  to  step 
down  for  a deal. 

It  was  unclear  yesterday 
whether  Sir  Victor  intended 
to  call  a vote  at  a board 


meeting  on 'Tuesday.  He  is 
thought  hkely  to  pin  back- 
ing fro m four  of  the  other* 
non-executive  directors,  bid 
Sonia  ijrrifl,  the  tuft,  might 
abstain.- 

If  Sir  Victor  lost  a vote  on 
Tuesday  he  could  then 
encourage  shareholders  to 
call  an  extraontiiwiy  general 
meeting.  This  could  allow 
the  appointment  of  enough 
extra  directors  to  overturn 
the  board  majority. 

The  argument  over  Mr 
Montgomery  has  led  to  one 
of  the  most  explosive  corpo- 
rate disputes'  of  recent  years. 
Phillips  & Drew  Fund  Man- 
agement, prudential  Corpo- 
ration and  {formes  have  all 


said  they  wfS  back  the  non- 
executives.  . 

The  three  institutions  met 
three  executive  directors, 
John  Allwood,  Roger  Eastoe 
and  Cornel  widin,.  on  Thurs- 
day evening  to  emphasise 
their  .stance.  The  directors, 
-believed  tar  Montgomery 

had  been  misunderstood. 

. However,  other  sharehold- 
ers are.  thought-  to  oppose 
the  stand  taken  by  Phillips  & 
Drew,  which  favours  a 
merger  with  Trinity,  the 
regional  newspaper  com- 
pany, rather  than  a- rival 
rash  bid  from  Regional  Inde- 
pendent Madia.  - 

UBS  Brinson  - , which  is 
owned,  like  Phillips  & Drew, 


What  exactly  is  guaranteed  by  a guarantee? 


A row  over  annuity  rates  for  some  Equitable 
Life  policyholders  has  caused  bad  feeling, 
writes  Christopher  Brown-Humes 


Most  of  the  preconditions 
for  the  issue,  most  notably 
European  Commission  clear- 
ance of  the  state  aid 
involved  and  the  rail  regula- 
tor's confirmation  that  there 
are  no  competition  issues  to 
be  resolved,  have  been  met, 
the  two  banks  said. 

Some  minor  relat- 

ing to  the  documents 
involved  in  the  issue  are  still 
outstanding  but  they  are 
expected  to  be  resolved 
within  the  next  fortnight, 
the  i«niw  said. 

The  government  guarantee 
covers  £3.75bn  of  the  total 
£5.4bn  cost  of  the  68-mile  rail 
link-  Only  fgfiShn  of  thpKP 
funds  will  be  available  for 
the  first  stage  of  the  link, 
between  Folkestone  and 
Fawkham  Junction  in  north 
Kent,  with  £Llbn  reserved 
for  the  second  stage  to  Lon- 
don St  Panrras. 


For  the  UK'S  oldest 
mutual  life  assurer,  it 
has  been  anything  but 
an  Equitable  Life:  in  just  six 
months  it  has  gone  from 
hero  to  villain  in  thB  eyes  of 
many  of  Its  policyholders. 

The  abrupt  tumround  has 
been  caused  by  its  treatment 
of  100,000  policyholders  who 
were  given  annuity  guaran- 
tees in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
when  many  life  assurers 
offered  them. 

The  problem  has  arisen 
because  current  annuity 
rates  are  much  lower  than 
those  prevailing  when  the 
policies  were  written.  . Typi- 
cally. a guarantee  might 
pledge  an  annuity  rate  of  11 
per  Cent  on  the  Annl  pwudnn 
pot,  compared  with  a level  of 
about  8 per  cent  today.  Equi- 
table's critics  object  that  the 
company  Hag  ch<\cmT>  to  pay 
for  the  guarantees  by  cutting 
the  final  bonuses  on  the  poli- 
cies, thereby  reducing  the 
terminal  sum  to  which  the 
guarantee  applies. 

Some  insurance  executive 
argue  that  it  is  not  just 
Equitable's  reputation  that 
has  been  hit,  but  that  of  the 
whole  life  industry,  as  it 
struggles  to  put  the  £llbn 
pensions  mis-selllng  «r»-nrt»i 
behind  it 

Tony  Baker,  the  deputy 
director-general  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  British  Insurers, 
said:  “Everybody  else  has 
paid  up  on  their  guarantees. 
The  industry  wants  to  be 
perceived  to  be  delivering  on 
guaranteed  annuities  if  they 
were  sold  on  that  basis.”  • 
If  the  furore  has  put  Alan 


Nash,  Equitable’s  managing 
director,  under  strain,  be  is 
not  showing  it  He  tits  in  the 
boardroom  of  the  group’s 
London  office  carefully  set- 
ting out  the  reasons  for  toe 
group's  stance. 

He  argues  that  Equitable, 
like  all  life  assurers,  has  dis- 
cretion over  the  level  of  final 
bonuses.  He  aim  TnafatalnB 
it  would  be  unfair  to  spread 
the  cost  of  the  guarantees 
across  all  policyholders. 
“The  recent  publicity  has 
been  very  uncomfortable  far 
us.  But  it  would  have  been 
for  more  damaging  reputa- 
tionally  if  we  were  accede  to 
the  demands  of  a group  of 
policyholders  who  are  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a level  of  bene- 
fit which  exceeds  the  return 
on  their  contributions  and 
exceeds  the  amount  we  are 
contractually  obliged  to 
pay." 

Other  life  assurers  have 
distanced  themselves  from 
Equitable's  stance.  Philip 
Scott,  director  of  life  and 
pensions  at  Norwich  Union, 
said:  “The  client  nhmiiri  ben- 
efit from  the  enhanced  annu- 
ity rate  that  the  policy 
offers.  Equitable's  approach, 
which  is  to  try  and  take 
some  of  that  away  through 
manipulating  the  final  bonus 
is  not  a policy  we  would 
wish  to  impose  on  our  mem- 
bers.” 

Equitable  moved  last  week 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
affair  by  Instigating  a test 
case  that  is  due  to  reach  the 
High  Court  this  autumn. 

The  question  is  what  hap- 
pens if  it  loses.  That  in  turn 


Tote  net  easels  ffitrt 


depends  on  how  much  is  at 
stake  — wQ"tl  according  to 
the  society;  Slbn,  according 
to  Stuart  Bayliss,  who  has 
organised  an  action  group/rf 
disgruntled  Equitable  policy- 
holders. . . 

His  calculation  assumes 
currant  annuity  rates  being 
25  per  cent  below  guaranteed 
rates  and  £4bn  of  liabilities 
being  at  stake. 

Equitable  rejects  sugges- 
tions that  its  stance  has 
been  dictated  by  fWumrfaT 
weakness.  However,  it  has 
one  of  the  industry's  lowest 
free  asset  ratios  - a measure 
Of  ftnanriat  strength  — and 
Standard  & Poor's,  the  rat- 
ings agency,  recently 
changed  the  outlook  on 
Equitable  VAA  rating  from 
stable  to  negative. 

“They  make  a virtue  of 
paying  out  everything  they 
make.  So  they  run  with  a 
relatively  low  level  of  capital 
and  when  shocks  occur,  the 
capital  is  not  there  to  take 
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the  strain,"  says  a senior 
executive  ata  rival  insurer. 

Some  suggest  that  if  it  lost 
the  case,  it  could  be  forced  to 

main*  substantial  ad^Itinnn 

to  reserves.  There  would 
also  be  fears  of  lower 
bonuses  for  all  policyholders 
and  a drop  to  new  business. 
This  oould  make  it  vulnera- 
ble to  a predator. 

But  Equitable  would  have 
to  be  dragged  kicking  and 
screaming  into  a surrender 
of  its  mutuality  and  indepen- 
dence: it  traces  its  history 

hank  tO  -1782,  making  it  the 

founder  of  the  UK  life  assur- 
ance industry.  “We  are 
totally,,  unanimously  and 
firmly  committed  to  our 
independence,”  -says  Mr 
Naah.  *.  **•' 

In  any  case,  rivals  are  only 
too  anxious  to  revel  to  Equi- 
table's ^ discomfort,  not  least 
because  many  of  them  would 
love  nothing  more  than  to 
buy  it.  Its  blue-chip  cus- 
tomer* base  includes  City 


Amey  bids  £81 .5m  for  Servisair  Fme!®* 


By  Charles  Pretdlk  

Amey,  the  construction 
group  which  is  trying  to 
expand  its  facilities  manage- 
ment business,  yesterday 
launched  an  £81. 5m 
(5134.5m)  hostile  takeover 
bid  for  Servisair,  the  airport 
ground  support  services 
company. 

The  200p-a-share  offer  was 
immediately  rejected  by  Ser- 
visair, which  said  it  was 
"unwelcome " and  “wholly 
inadequate". 

Hopes  that  a rival  bidder 
might  emerge  helped  hit  Ser- 
visalr's  shares  above  the 
offer  price  to  217V4p,  up  41p. 
Speculation  centred  on  John 
Menzies,  the  distribution 
group  which  Is  eager  to 


expand  its  airport  services 
business,  and  Go-Ahead,  the 
transport  group  which 
bought  a a per  cent  stake  to 
Servisair  at  118p-a-share  last 
month. 

However,  Menzies  is  con- 
sidered reluctant  to  enter  a 
contested  bid  and  to  make 
such  a large  acquisition. 
Martin  Ballinger,  managing 
director  of  Go-Ahead,  said: 
“We  have  not  decided  if  we 
ahould  bid  and  neither  have 
we  decided  not  to  bid." 

Analysts  were  divided  on 
whether  Amey'a  offer  under- 
valued Servisair.  One  ana- 
lyst described  the  bid  as  “the 
toppest  of  dollars". 

Amey  said  the  bid  valued 
the  company  at  21.7  times 
the  9.2p  Aamingra  per  share 


its  own  broker,  Cazenove, 
forecast  for  1998,  down  from 
the  I2.4p  it  earned  a year 
earlier. 

Brian  Staples,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Amey,  said:  “It  Is  a 
fair  bid." 

Servisair  shares  hit  a low 
of  I02p  last  mouth  after  foil- 
ing from  over  500p  two  yeara 
ago.  They  have  underper- 
formed toe  FTSE  All-Share 
index  by  about  70  pear  cent  in 
the  past  two  years.  ' 

The  move  comes  after 
Amey  made  a formal 
approach  to  Servisair  but  Mr 
Staples  said  he  decided  to 
put  the  offer  directly  to 
shareholders  because  he 
thought  Servisair  would 
attempt  to  start  an  auction. 

He  said  the  move  would 


enhance  Amey’a  earning*  in 
the'  first  full  year  before 
amortisation  of  goodwill. 
Amey  would  have  to  write 
off  £8m  a year- in  goodwill 
for  20  yeara  but  Mr  staples 
said  he  believed  annual 
savings  of  £3.5m  could  be 
achieved.  Amey's  shares  fell 
40p  to  close  at  615p. 

Mr  Staples  added  the  move 
would  make  Amey  less 
dependent  on  customers  like 
Ralltrack. 

The  bid  will  be  funded  out 
of  Amey’s  cash  resources 
and  new  banking  facilities. 
Mr  Staples  said  it  had  about 
£40m  cash  at  the  year-end. 

Amey  is  being  advised  by 
1NG  Barings  and  Servisair 
by  Credit  Suisse  First  Bos- 
ton. 


may  sell 

retail 

outlets 

By  Susanna  Voyta 


Vauxhall  up  but 
margins  ‘too  low’ 


On-Line  head  in 
optimistic  mood 


By  John  Griffiths 

Vauxhall,  General  Motors’ 
UK  vehicles  subsidiary,  tri- 
pled its  pre-tax  profits  last 
year  to  £72.6m,  its  best  per- 
formance for  almost  a 
decade.  However,  Nick 
Reilly,  chairman  and  manag- 
ing director,  said  as  he  dis- 
closed the  results:  “Our  mar- 
gins are  still  too  low, 
meaning  further  challenges 
for  everyone  across  our  busi- 
ness." 

The  Increase  from  £2A4m 
in  1997  was  achieved  in  the 
face  of  “potentially  difficult” 
market  conditions  and  a 4.7 
per  cant  drop  in  turnover  to 
£4.04bn.  Vehicle  output  from 
Vauxhall's  plants  at  Luton 
in  Bedfordshire  and  Elles- 
mere Fort  on  Merseyside  fell 
from  277,442  to  280,332,  With 
a 20,000  drop  in  exports  to 
i40.ua 

Mr  Reilly  said  that  Vaux- 


RESULTS 


hall's  reduction  to  output 
was  caused  almost  entirely 
by  the  changeover  to  a hew 
Astra  range  at  Ellesmere 
Port,  and  the  start  erf  produc- 
tion at  GM’s  Opel  plant  in 
Ruaselsheim  of  an  estate  ver- 
sion of  the  Vectra.  Previ- 
ously Vectra  estates  had 
been  supplied  for  the  whole 
of  Europe  from  Luton. 

Vauxhall  expects  an  Astra- 
based  multi-purpose  vehicle, 
the  Zaflra,  and  the  next-gen- 
eration Vectra  - both  due  to 
be  launched  in  the  spring  - 
to  increase  its  share  of  the 
UK  market,  where  it  is  sec- 
ond to  Ford.  The  new  Astra 
was  the  market's  best-selling 
car  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year. 

Vauxhall  expects  its  con- 
tribution to  help  lift  the 
company’s  share  of  the  UK 
market  from- 12.6  per  cent 
last  year  to  about  14  p or  cent 

to  1999. 


By  Amfrsw  EdgecBffe-Jotason 

Michael  Hodges,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of 
On-Line,  the  Aim-traded 
computer  games  company, 
said  yesterday  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  increased 
interest  to  its  Shares  since 
the  start  of  the  year  should 
not  herald  “toe  start  of  UK 
and  European,  internet  com- 
panies haring  a similar  sort 
of  valuation  to  US  compa- 
nies". . 

On-Line’s  shares  rose  from 
i2Y,p  to  285p  between  early 
January  and  Wednesday,  but 
have  since  fallen,  closing 
yesterday  at  97V»p,  down. 
Slfcp.  ■ • 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  On- 
Line’s  co-founder.  Clement 
Chambers,  has  “reluctantly” 
sold  more  than  half  his  hold- 
ing - 25  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany's shares  - to  Improve 
liquidity  in  the  stock,  which 


was  80  per  cant  owned  by 
toe  directors.  He  has  been 
offered  Options  ~or 'shares  to 
replenish  his  holdings.  . 

Mr . Hodges  said:  "Of 
course  it  dilutes  existing 
shareholders,  but  not  dra- 
matically, and  it  haB  proved 
a great  way  for- us  to  make 
some  money  and  put  the 
company  in  afar  better  posi- 
tion," He  raid  Mr  Chambers 
and  he  hod  been  reluctant  to 
sell  when  they  were  advised 
to  do  so  by  1a  Pritchard,  the 
company's  nominated 
adviser:  "We  are  very  happy 
with  what  we  are  doing,  and 
have  no  particular  desire  to 
relinquish  our  shares.” 

Mr  Chambers  intends  to 
take  up  his  options,  and  will 
have  to  pay  the  same  price 
as  that  at  which  he  sold 
shares.  Mr  Hodges  said.  The 
issues  of  new  shares  and  opt- 
ions are  to  be  approved  by 
an  extraordinary  meeting. 
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by  toe  Swiss  bank  UBS  - 
and  Lazard  Freres  & Co  are 
both  thought  to  have  doubts 
about  the  stand  taken  by 
Phillips  Si  Drew.  The  two 
together  ■ hold  about  7 per 
cent  of  Mirror’s  shares. 

Advisers  said  yesterday 
that  the  board  was  united  in 
having  rejected  terms  indi- 
cated by  Trinity  for  a merger 
before  talks  broke  down- 
These  valued  Mirror  shares 
at  0375  of  a Trinity  share,  or 
£1.60  at  yesterday’s  levels. 

Mirror's  executive  direc- 
tors believe  toe  Trinity  offer 
was  worse  than  the  £9i3m 
formal  offer  by  RIM. 

Mirror  shares  closed  ^*p 
lower  yesterday  at  198p. 
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bankers,  MPs,  solicitors  and 
accountants.  The  premiums 
it  receives  are  much  bigger 
than  average,  while  its  costs 
are  much  lower  because  it 
does  not  pay  commission  to 
independent  advisers.  Both 
productivity  and  its  fran- 
chise are  excellent. 

Mr  Nash  says  he  has  had 
no  bid  approaches  since  the 
controversy  broke  out.  But 
he  admits  that  “in  the  last 
five  years,  I have  had  every 
firm  of  merchant  bankers  to 
the  city  telling  me  why  we 
should  demutualise".  All 
have  been  rebuffed. 

Equitable  says  it  has  been 
here  before.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  another  group  of 
policyholders  tried  to  get 
their  hands  on  assets  "they 
were  not  entitled  to". 

: Mr  Nash  points  to  a por- 
trait of  William  Morgan, 
head  of  Equitable  at  the 
time,  who  saw  off  the 
attempt  He  appears  equally 
determined  to  do  the  same. 
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. Flnelist,  the  acquisitive  car 
components  distributor,  is 
understood  to  be  considering 
toe  sale  of  its  retail  outlets 
for  about  £i50m. 

The  disposal  would  allow 
Pinelist  to  reduce  its  debts, 
incurred  through  a series  of 
acquisitions.  These  stood  at 
about  £l50m  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  June  30  1998. 

. If  Pinelist  got  £i50m  or 
more  from  toe  sale,  it  would 
prove  to  the  City  that  the 
business  was  seriously 
undervalued. 

The  whole  group  was  capi- 
talised at  £H4.8m  at  last 
night’s  closing  share  price  of 
140p. 

After  the  disposal.  Finalist 
would  focus  on  distribution 
and  warehousing. 

Ftoelist  Is  believed  to  have 
rejected  as  too  low  some 
offers  for  Motor  World,  its 
retail  chain,  and  Maccess.  its 
cash  and  carry  business, 
which  make  up  35  per  cent 
of  group  turnover.  Motor 
World  was  bought  for  £46.7m 
to  July  1996  and  Maccess  for 
223.6m  in  March  1997. 

Chris  Swan,  chairman, 
floated  Pinelist  after  leading 
a management  buy-out  from 
BBA,  the  conglomerate.  He 
has  built  up  a vertically-tote- 
grated  business  straddling 
manufacturing  and  retail 
operations  using  acquisi- 
tions in  the  highly  frag- 
mented vehicle  after-parts 
market  as  the  main  driver  of 
growth.  Both  Ftoelist  and 
Partco,  its  main  rival,  claim 
market  leadership  on  the 
basis  of  only  about  10  per 
cent  each. 

Philip  Wragg,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Partco,  which  does 
not  have  any  retail  interests, 
turned  down  a merger 
approach  from  Mr  Swan  last 
summer.  He  said  that  any 
benefits  would  be  overshad- 
owed by  operational  and 
financial  risks, 

Ftoelist  was  last  night 
unavailable  for  comment. 
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er>  future  Anglo  American  to  buy  back  Zambia  mines 


By  Victor  Mallet 
in  Johannesburg 


Anglo  American,  the  South 
African  conglomerate.  Is  to 
buy  back  for  $90m  in  ««h 
the  big  Zambian  copper 
mines  it  used  to  own  until 
they  were  nationalised  b; 
the.  Zambian  government 
nearly  80  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  a preliminary  agree- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Zambia  Copper  Invest- 
ments (Zd)  - tiie  company 
through  which  Anglo  holds 
its  remaining  minority  inter- 


est in  state-controlled  Zam- 
bia Consolidated  Copper 
Mines  (2CGM)  - and  its  part- 
ners, will  buy  an  80  per  «mt 
stake  In  a new  company  to 
run  loss-making  ZCCM's 
Konkola.  Nkana,  Nchanga 
and  Nampundwe  operations. 

Privatisation  of  the  copper 
mines,  which  account  for  a 
quarter  of  gross  domestic 
product  and  most  of  the 
export  earnings  of  the  fragile 
Zambian  economy,  has  been 
delayed  for  years  while  the 
government  has  wrangled 
with  potential  buyers  over 


the  terms.  Since  1970, 
the  country's  production 
has  more  than  halved  to 
about  300.000  tonnes  a year 
today. 

The  copper  price  has  fallen 
sharply  in  the  past  two 
years,  which  partly  explains 
the  low  purchase  price.  “The 
shame  of  this  is  that  the 
Zambian  government  - had 
it  sold  this  three  years  ago  - 
would  probably  have  got 
many  times  the  price,"  said 
Stephen  Briggs,  commodities 
analyst  with  SG  Frank  el  Pol- 
iak in  Johannesburg. 


‘Anglo  Is  buying  the  bulk 
of  Zambia's  mining  industry 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cycle 
after  everybody  else  has 
given  up.  Zambia  did  not 
bite  the  bullet  early 
enough." 

The  new  company  expects 
to  commit  S300m  of  capital 
expenditure  to  the  Invest- 
ment-starved mines  in  the 
next  three  years  and  to 
implement  an  5800m  plan  to 
develop  the  Konkola  Deep 
copper  mining  project 

ZCCM,  the  Zambian  gov- 
ernment and  Bermuda-regis- 


tered ZCl  plan  to  finalise  the 
deal  by  the  end  of  March, 
but  several  conditions  need 
to  be  fulfilled  first 

They  include  the  forma- 
tion by  ZCI  of  a consortium 
including  “a  substantial 
mining  partner"  in  addition 
to  Anglo,  the  raising  of 
finance,  confirmation  of 
ZCl's  due  diligence  on  the 
assets  it  will  buy.  and  the 
funding  of  redundancy  pay- 
ments to  miners  by  foreign 
donors. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  ZCCM 
will  have  a 20  per  cent  stake 


in  the  new  company,  of 
which  5 per  cent  will  be 
free  and  the  rest  purchased 
with  dividends  over  time. 
In  a parallel  transaction, 
the  government  of  Zambia 
will  buy  ZCl's  holding  in 
ZCCM. 

ZCI  has  relinquished  its 
exclusive  right  to  the  Mufu- 
lira  smelter  and  refinery, 
leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
separate  sale  of  the  MufUlira 
mine  as  an  integrated  opera- 
tion. Reunion  Mining  of  the 
UK  is  in  talks  to  buy  Mufu- 
lira. 


C&W  seeks 

a guarantee 'fnew  bu^ers  for 

Bouygues  stake 


By  Alan  Cane  in  London  and 
David  Owen  in  Paris 


Cable  and  Wireless,  the  UK 
communications  group,  has 
lost  patience  with  efforts  to 
sell  its  20  per  cent  interest  in 
Bouygues  Telecom  to  the 
French  company's  principal 
shareholders  and  is  talking 
to  other  potential  bidders. 

It  said  yesterday  it  had 
received  expressions  of  inter- 
est from  a number  of  finan- 
cial investors  who  were 
offering  more  than  the 
. 2456m  ($753.3m)  in  cash  it 
ffcad  solicited  from  Bouygues 
r Telecom's  shareholders. 
Discussions  with  these 
Investors  were  continuing, 
it  said. 

C&W  had  originally 
sought  to  sell  its  stake  in 
Bouygues  Telecom  to  Tele- 
com Italia  last  year  as  part 
of  an  exchange  of  assets 
designed  to  underpin  a stra- 
tegic alliance  between  the 
UK  and  Italian  operators. 

However,  Bouygues  Tele- 
com's other  shareholders, 
including  a consortium 
headed  by  the  Bouygues  par- 
ent company  and  the  Ger- 
man group  Veba,  threatened 
to  exercise  their  pre-emptive 
rights  to  the  stake.  The  pro- 
posed alliance  came  to  noth- 
ing after  a change  of  man- 


agement at  Telecom  Italia, 
but  C&W  pressed  on  with 
efforts  to  sell  the  stake  in 
Bouygues  Telecom  - where 
it  has  neither  influence  nor 
control  - to  its  principal 
shareholders. 

Bouygues  at  first  indicated 
it  would  take  up  the  offer  at 
C&Ws  asking  price  but  dis- 
cussions have  dragged  on 
since  the  middle  of  last  year. 
Disagreements  over  strategy 
within  Bouygues,  one  of 
France's  premier  industrial 
groups,  will  not  have  helped. 
C&W  said  yesterday;  ‘There 
is  no  contract  in  place  for 
the  sale  of  C&Ws  interest  in 
Bouygues  Telecom." 

Bouygues  said  yesterday 
that  discussions  between 
C&W  and  the  other  Bouy- 
gues Telecom  shareholders  - 
Bouygues  itself.  Veba,  Tele- 
com Italia,  JC  Decaux  Inter- 
national, BNP  and  Paribas  - 
were  continuing. 

Given  tbe  current  vogue 
for  telecoms  investments,  it 
is  hb  surprise  that  C&W 
should  have  received  new 
offers  for  its  holding.  Bouy- 
gues said  in  December  it  put 
the  value  of  Bouygues  Tele- 
com at  FFr45bn  (€6.9bn, 
$7J9bn),  and  hence  of  its  own 
interest  at  about  FFrl5bn, 
up  from  a valuation  of 
FFriObn  in  mid-1997. 


Change  ferments  in 
Spain  wine  sector 
as  palate  improves 

h 

EU  constraints  on  wine- making  acreage 
come  as  consumers  show  growing  taste 
for  quality  wines,  writes  Tom  Bums 


Spain's  wine  industry  is 
entering  an  era  of 
change,  prompted  by 
growing  domestic  demand 
for  quality  coupled  with 
restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  land  that  may  be  planted 
with  vines. 

Maturing  in  the  board- 
rooms  of  the  main  wineries 
are  plans  for  buy-outs,  take- 
overs, territorial  expansion 
and  big  investments. 

“We  are  looking  at  an 
entirely  new  market,"  said 
Jordi  Raventds,  chief  execu- 
tive of  tbe  family-owned  Cor- 
doniu  group,  “and  we  are 
going  to  see  readjustments 
throughout  the  sector." 

European  Union  restric- 
tions bave  effectively  frozen 
the  size  of  Spain's  existing 
wine-producing  acreage  at  a 
time  when  Spanish  consum- 
ers are  showing  an  increas- 
ing taste  for  quality  wines. 
An  immediate  consequence 
has  been  a surge  in  the  price 
of  grapes  and  a scramble 
among  the  top  wineries  to 
obtain  vineyards. 

Cordoniu,  which  is  the 
largest  seller  of  cam  spar- 


kling wines  on  the  Spanish 
market  and  produces  pre- 
mium reds  in  its  Catalonian 
base  under  the  Raimat 
brand,  views  the  new  market 
conditions  as  an  opportunity 
to  expand. 

The  firm  is  branching  out 
into  the  rest  of  wine-growing 
Spain  and  adding  more  red 
wine  to  its  core  sparkling 
product.  Sales  of  Cordoniu' s 
quality  Catalan  red  wines 
increased  by  21  per  cent  last 
year,  and  Mr  Ra vent 6s  is 
determined  to  capitalise  on 
tbe  trend  towards  good 
wines  by  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  group’s  wine- 
making skills. 

Cordoniu  will  this  year 
step  up  acquisitions  of  land 
and  vine-growing  rights  in 
Ribera  del  Duero,  an  area  of 
the  domestic  industry  that  is 
capturing  a growing  slice  of 
the  premium  wine  market 
The  Ribera  foothold  follows 
the  group’s  move  into  Rioja, 
the  prime  Spanish  wine- 
growing area,  two  years  ago 
when  it  paid  Pta4bn  ($24m) 
for  Bodegas  BObainas,  a well 
established  winery. 


Significantly,  Bilbainas  is 
now  producing  crianza  or 
cask-aged  wines  for  the  first 
time  and  Cordoniu  plans  to 
triple  the  unit's  output  by 
2002. 

The  challenge,  according 
to  Mr  RaventOs.  is  to  “get 
hold  of  vineyards  capable  of 
delivering  good  wine, 
because  we  are  seeing  prices 
that  were  unimaginable  five 
years  ago." 

The  average  price  for  a 
kilo  of  tempranillo  grapes, 
used  to  produce  Rioja-de- 
nominated wines,  rose  by 
more  than  16  per  cent  during 
last  year  to  Pta230.  despite  a 
good  harvest  and  top-qual- 
ity grapes  found  buyers  at 
Pta275.  Grape  prices  were  up 
by  some  25  per  cent  in 
Ribera  del  Duero  where  the 
harvest  was  relatively  poor. 

Among  the  winemakers 
that  are  expanding  is  Bode- 
gas Arco.  a company  partly 
owned  by  four  Rioja  wine  co- 
operatives that  has  the  big- 
gest share  of  the  area's  mid- 
dle-segment brands. 


Arco's  controlling  share- 
holder, the  listed  Madrid 
holding  NH  Hoteles  - for- 
merly known  as  Cofir  - is 
negotiating  the  sale  of  its 
PtslTbn  stake  to  the  co-oper- 
atives, to  the  winery’s  man- 
agers and  to  the  Marquis  de 
Gnftftn.  a senior  executive  of 
the  firm  and  one  of  Spam's 
best-known  winemakers. 

With  Cofir  providing 
financial  backing.  Arco  dem- 
onstrated the  extraordinary 
growth  potential  of  a well 
managed  winery  skilled  at 
branding  its  products. 

Over  the  past  five  years, 
it  has  acquired  assets  in 
other  Spanish  wine-growing 
areas,  including  Ribera  del 
Duero  and  Catalonia,  as  well 
as  in  Argentina.  Rioja  wines 
now  represent  just  50  per 
cent  of  total  output.  Sales 
have  increased  from  3.5m 
bottles  in  1993  to  25m  last 
year. 

“Our  target  is  to  build 
Arco  into  one  of  the  world's 
top  10  wine  groups."  said  the 
Marquis  of  Grififin. 


Siemens  shows 
12%  advance 


By  Uta  Hantisehfeger 
to  Frankfurt 


Siemens,  Germany's  largest 
engineering  and  electronics 
group,  yesterday  revealed 
healthy  first-quarter  results 

and  reiterated  a forecast, 
made  last  month,  that  net 
profits  in  1999  would  grow 
slightly  faster  than  sales. 

In  the  quarter  to  Decem- 
ber 31  net  income  advanced 
12  per  cent  from  DM569m  to 
DM639m  (€327m,  S376m>, 
while  new  orders  rose  by 

6 per  cent  to  DM31.6bn. 

Sales  grew  16  per  cent  to 
DM2S£bn.  but  the  company 
deemed  the  surge  excep- 
tional. citing  the  billing  of 
major  projects.  The  sharp 
increase  in  sales  will  nor- 
malise in  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year."  it  said. 

Although  the  margin  was 
weaker  than  last  year's  2.3 
per  cent,  analysts  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  perfor- 
mance and  forecast. 

Munich-based  Siemens, 
whose  products  range  from 
trains  and  power  plants  to 
mobile  phones,  predicted 
sales  would  grow  by  13  per 
cent  this  year. 

The  quarterly  results 
appear  to  give  Siemens  an 
opportunity  tD  concentrate 


on  Its  restructuring, 
unveiled  lost  November 
when  Heinrich  von  Pierer, 
chief  executive,  announced 
plans  to  sell  businesses 
worth  DMiTbn.  Among  other 
initiatives,  the  company's 
troubled  semiconductor  busi- 
ness is  to  be  floated 

The  results  also  benefited 
from  Siemens'  acquisition 
last  year  of  Westin chouse's 

continental  power  plant 

business.  “Through  its 
strong  foothold  in  the  US, 
Wes  tin  gho  use  has  managed 

to  bring  In  a lot  of  medium- 
sized  orders,"  said  Theo  Kitz, 
an  analyst  at  Merck  Frock  in 
Munich. 

Analysts  said  falling  prices 
and  increasing  competition 
might  continue  to  make  life 
hard  for  Siemens  in  the 
transport  business,  but  that 
even  If  the  group  was  think- 
ing of  selling,  it  could  be 
hard  to  find  a buyer. 

The  transport  side  depends 
to  a great  extent  on  large 
orders  from  Deutsche  Bohn, 
the  stale-owned  German  rail- 
way system,  “if.  for  example. 
Deutsche  Babn  decides  to 
postpone  one  order  for  ICE 
{high-speed]  trains,  it  would 
immediately  throw  back  Sie- 
mens’ railway  business,"  Mr 
Kitz  said. 


More  record  profits 
forecast  at  Porsche 


By  Tony  Barber  in  Frankfurt 


Porsche,  the  German  sports- 
car-maker.  yesterday  pre- 
dicted a second  successive 
year  of  record  profits  and 
sales,  saying  its  strength 
owed  much  to  its  indepen- 
dence in  an  industry'  head- 
ing for  worldwide 
consolidation. 

Porsche,  which  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  last 
year,  forecast  that  turnover 
would  rise  in  1993-99  from 
DM4.9bn  to  more  than 
DM5.5bn  (€2.Sbn.  S3.3bn).  It 
also  said  this  year's  profits 
would  be  higher  than  last 
time's  record  DM324-4m. 

Wendelin  Wiedeking. 


chairman,  said  Porsche  was 
supposedly  a classic  take- 
over target  but  had  carved 
out  a successful  niche  last 
year  as  the  world's  smallest 
profitable  independent  car- 
manufacturer.  He  said  it  had 
proved  wrong  those  who  had 
predicted  five  or  six  years 
ago  that  Porsche  would  suc- 
cumb to  a bigger  rival. 

Provisional  results  showed 
that  pre-tax  profit  bad  more 
than  doubled  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  to  about 
DMl95m,  while  turnover 
climbed  28  per  cent  to  about 
DM2.5bn.  Thanks  partly  to 
strong  demand  in  the  US, 
unit  sales  rose  by  26  per  cent 
to  18,900  vehicles. 
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Financial  Times  Surveys 


Wales 


Thursday  March  4 

For  further  information  please  contact: 
Amanda  Richards 

Tel:  +44  1446  771219  Fax:  +44  870  Q554S51 
email:  3nwnda'§‘watcsS.denion.co.uk 

or  Hoj  Haffejcc  in  London 

Tel:  +44  171  873  42S1  Fax;  +44  171  873  4862 
email:  haj.haffejee^  FT.com 


financial  times 

No  FT.  no  comment. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS 

WANTED 


' Joint  Vsntnre 

LEISURE  PRODUCT  DISTRIBUTION 

Active  and  Kxxcsiful  Leisure  Product 
Distribution  Company,  is  seeking 
like  minded  active  disuftwnrte 
in  the  following  mutes: 
Chandlery  - Cycle  » Equestrian 
-Amo-DIY- Toy-  Sports  etc 

Reply  to  Bm  B8259.  Financial  Times 
One  Souftwsrk  Bridge 
v London  SE1 9HL  . 


A?, 

lT-v.-y; hui!d  n 
vK-.  ii  /il'  iii-mi" 


IT  so.  BBC  Television 
would  Eke  to  hear  from  you. 
Cadi  Dn 

0181  7S2  5557 


3 HOTELS  FOR  SALE 

★ Situated  In  Orlando,  * 147  rooms.  124  rooms 

Florida,  USA  end  80  rooms 

* Al  close  to  Disney 

Sold  separately 

Contact.  Florida  Kays  International  Properties 
Unit  3 MeadowCTOft.lUsmore,  Bicester.  Oxon  0X6  9SL  UK 
Tel: +44  (0)1869345662  Fax: +44  (Q)  1869  345046 


FOR  SALE 


Mmafacteir  of  MowssHtei  6 
otter  Desktop  Computer  & 
Promotional  Products. 

I Wen  rttHifad 
• £111  profitable  T/Q 
I Expert  and  Mittoitiitic  staff 
I interesting  potential  mairegeaent 
pirtiripition  In  bay-out 
» Broad  customs!  baa* 

I Oxford  area 


bqMiw 

Anew  Bandar  sc*.  ft—iOib  nwte  m 
Peak  HUM.  CUteO*.  Mur  <K1»  2«J 
T«*fe  DUOS  TBSaOl  Fwu  DUBS  WWI7 
BmartMglQHMiriiylncafcuso.uk 


FRENCH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
RETAILER 

Character  showroom  in 
excellent  Welsh  Market  Town. 
Home  and  Export  Markeis- 
Rare  opportunity. 

Well  reseaidted. 

successful  concept. 

TUrnover  £156k, 
Gross  Profit  £92k 

Cramer  RuueD  Rralh  Accounting 
Tef  (01446)772010 
l for  details  A 


FRANCHISING 


& 


Ou&tenfiig  hmw  Potential 
1tew4feMMml»Bt(inwlfs«iawarexiiigw8igute(a^f 
basis  dretoj  you  ariaei  5030  anti  yoar  dens  rerr  t Jyear  ana. 

Outtonting  Mnlng  on  an  EnJnste  Butinefc  System 
Ongoing  stpport  Iran  pnfeiiuifa  nm  rod  ■wflUn  Mps 
p3PW  jou  *>  taig-wi  tutOE.  ffarehfcecces  f1BJBJ00*lKT 


ouditel  Call  01962  863915 

,'Vf  t.ix  01962  S5^-52U  or 


READERS  ARE  RECOMMENDS)  TO  9EEK  APPROPMAre  PBOBESSIOIUL 
ADVICE  BEFORE  ENTEWIQ  ONTO  C0HMTMENT9 


We  want  your 
business. 


For  more  irrformation  on  Classified  Busintss  Advortising  in  tho  FT 
pte.Tso  cal): 

Tel:  ^44-  171  873  3349  Fa»: -44  171  S73  3t>G4 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE 


PROCESS  MAPPING 
& MODELLING 
for 

Business  Process 
Re-enginering 
and 

Continuous  Process 
Improvement 

with 

KAISHA  MODELER  PRO: 
The  best  tool  to  bring  etectivg 
changell  Over  2000  usere 
woridwlde  In  afl  industries.  Easy  to 
use.  low  price  for  Windom  95/NT 
Checkout  wwwJcalsIia-tBcrom 
small:  gtongteloiWuHeexorn 
Free  demo  available 
in  UK  call:  01695-726840 
Benelux:  31-36-5218580 


DYNAMIC  RECESSION-PROOF  EXECUTIVE  BUSINESS 


Hyre  hMiMnenbudgMMl  Mdww»anfcrrewaip«ratitet*iyM<«  fan*  band 
huslH^  bireate  a m aawteten  axateni  to  tie  (stiaiiti  ante  ol  aetetekadm  wgy 
red  jmita  me  mid  to  ten  farineB  red  BHfto  opperenky  jroVi  Wfai  fat 


*Si»Mte^xoar»-Osxleire-ftaTOCi>wpe*| 
■Mo  Artatoage  ttotettey  Teroi  Structure'  [ 
•ftxttolio  SomWvtty  AotoyrtT 
IkiM  Ante  Monte  Carlo  Aredyate- 
UBRM  provide  the  most  wtaoiy  used 
■nalyUcaJ  tocdkns.  financial  caicitomns. 
advanoml  denvaltve  parriedo  analysers, 
source  cade,  coneuliancy  and  risk 
rraru^onert  carnrv  rWy  rta»i31od»«i 
Excel  Access,  Visual  Best.  C and  O- 
Can  be  Mad  tom  most  real-rime  teeds. 
Mamdouh  Barakat  ffiak  Managamant 
[RnanOftf  Systems  Sodwara  (FSS)  Ltd) 
Estabfetied  1888  - 20 POO  usats  gtotnlfy 
wandord  Caul.  Throgmorton  street 
London  EC3N2AT 
Tab  *44 171  B20200T 
Fax  *441718282008 
E-raafl;  faaOmbrmieom 


Vi'jit  oul  v.®  silc:  w.',-.v.T!3Tr-. 

•ind  dCwnlOfiC  a TRIE  33  DM  TPIAL 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


kallback 

New 

Lower  Rates! 


Call  the  US.  from: 

France...- 200 

C&many. 21c 

Italy. 34$ 

Japan. 32 1 

U.K. 17$ 


No  ire;;:  -:!  * No 
No  VT  hole,'-  - V« 


Instant  Adhabon 
Fiber-Optic  Networie 
Itefivzed  6-Second  Bffing 
Weal  for  Home,  Office, 
Hotefe  and  Mobfle  Phones 

Agent  Inquiries  Invited 

Tel:  1306.3783830 
Fax:  13063783831 

417  Second  Avenue  WM 
Seattle,  WA  98119  USA 
mmrJaHback.com 
Emaih  bfoSkalUtacLcom 


C ONA  KUrmi.K  BONDS 
LAI  M il  Ol  \ I KSION  S.2 


Unhreraal  Convertibles  Add-In 
Satitog  a naar  MuBeyatandred 
lor  accmcK  apaad  AND  price 
Analyses  portfolios  at  ConrattM  Bonds) 
(Muting  reseuMw  end  cnresouiancy) 
am  onictured  cate.  pure,  comteton  and 
end*  spreads.  knpRivad  n*  momoiteB  tea 
Mb  Ip  Excel  spreadsheets,  real  tea  toads, 
and  m-houss  databases  Uses  a nadd- 
tactor  Btaomtal  neKoeuge  Wrice  tree,** 
mean  raws  ihxi. 

Mamdouh  Bsrakst  Rtek  Itensgemsnl 
(Ftoonoel  Stetenv  Boteare  (FSS)  Ud) 
EriabHahad  1088  - 20.000  usere  tfotnly. 
Wfanfaid  Court,  Throgmorton  Sbaat 
London  EC2N2AT 
TBt  *44171-6282007 
Fsaq  *44 171 -«»n  2008 
E-mait  tsaOrabnrvconi 


Visit  CJf  mob  s;:«:  wab  iv.brrr.  cot, 
download  n DA?  TRIAL 


Technical  Analysis 
Software 


INDEXIA 


Real-time  & End-of-Day 

with  the  folkm  iog  feeds: 

• Free  Real-time  data  from  N-TY 
Sk>  Text  & Ceefsx 

• Real-time  & delated  dau  trom 
PreteeL  Marker- ^e,  DBCSipoal. 
Tcnfore,  BIS.  Reiner. 

• End-oT-Da;  data  from  CnFecd. 
ESI.  Rep  r,  Daw.  CSL  SmcUDju 


www. indexia.com 


INDEXIA  Rrorck  Ltd 
121  tBtdi  Street.  BerVjmaMfd 
HPJ  2DX  LWTED  KINGDOM 
Tri,  *44  iDil  442  S7KI15 

Fax.  *44 101(442876834 


LEGAL 

NOTICE 


Nil  UteSdl  id  W 

IN  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JL’STICE 
aLWCtRY  CHL’ISION 
COMPANIES  CDl«rr 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
BTRPLC 
-sad- 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 
COMPANIES  ACT  IW5 
NCiTICL  IS  HEREBY  pvm  Out  a Pnioni 
w»  oa  tto  I4cfa  Isunrt  l*W  pmenml  n, 
Her  Mnjrvj  \ Hlph  Crein  nf  Jinritr  fot 
ui  (be  JUloamj  p|  4 Si-kcmc  ol 

AntoFcmM.  «dJ 

Ibi  i hr  MunreuMinB  el  (to  Redacaafl  of 
fte  Cijoul  ol  lie  Jhnr-auni  Crenpist' 
to  mneBisp  dam  is  mrsibncc  wuH  die 
(eran  nf  itar  maJ  Sitcne  nf  Aimpnocn 
AND  NOTICE  (S  FURTHER  ite  dr 
wld  PrnbMi  BdbrmeJ  u>  to  beail  bekre  6c 
Cinjuiia  Own  Tnlpc  a (fa  RujjI  Cuwli 
oJ  lulu.  SnohL  Look'd.  WCJA 1U.  np 
Mupdm  1-4  Ffhfiury  iwj  in.Wam. 

ANY  emlnur  nr  shjreh>kki  nf  ito  laid 
Oss(un>  drurmp  bi  upprne  lie  nulunr  u( 
jti  Order  untumnig  ibr  uni  Sckcnc  nf 
Arrjnrenrni  or  ito  sukinp  id  m Onkr 
crialiminF  r be  \*id  Rcito.uun  uf  Capnal 
sLnuld  appear  al  die  lime  uf  bearing  In 
or  to  CuunMl  U*  the  parptwL 

AiLfa  re  (He  uni  fteon  anH  he  fumsbed 
si  am  uk-h  niuu  injnmriii  ihr  uree  h>  ito 
asdenaeRkiBrd  StHitncn  oa  pxtmcni  nf 
i hr  rasnUrd  durpe  mi  the  use 
DATED ihcn-i  Jjnwn  IW0 
OtofteerndM*} 

.V.  taunstaQ  Snrn, 

Lnodon.LCrvjDB 

Tel- bi  71 -M0 1X10 
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DaimlerChrysler  opens 
talks  on  Nissan  Motor 


By  Alexandra  Harney  In  Tokyo 

DaimlerChrysler  yesterday 
confirmed  it  was  in  talks  on 
possible  co-operation  with 
troubled  Japanese  carmaker 
Nissan  Motor  as  well  as  in 
negotiations  on  Nissan  Diesel, 
the  truck  and  engine  affiliate. 

Jfirgen  Schrempp  and  Rob- 
ert Eaton,  cochairmen  of  the 
German-US  group,  said  negoti- 
ations were  continuing  but 
stressed  no  deal  had  been 
reached. 

The  announcement  - at  the 
opening  of  DaimlerChrysIer's 
car  and  truck  exhibition  in 
Tokyo  - suggests  that  Nissan 
may  be  weighing  its  options.  It 
has  been  approached  by  Ren- 
ault. the  French  carmaker, 
with  a view  to  a strategic  alli- 
ance, and  Ford  of  the  US  has 
also  been  rumoured  to  be  mull- 
ing a similar  offer. 

As  yet,  DaimlerChrysler 
appears  to  be  the  only  group  in 
talks  with  Nissan  Diesel,  in 
which  Nissan  has  a 39.8  per 
cent  stake. 

Mr  Schrempp  and  Mr  Eaton 


said  they  had  met  with  Yoshi- 
kazu  Hanawa,  Nissan  presi- 
dent, on  Thursday.  In  a state- 
ment DaimlerChrysler  said: 
“They  bad  constructive  discus- 
sions regarding  Nissan  Diesel 
and  explored  possible  coopera- 
tion projects  with  Nissan 
Motor." 

Nissan's  shares  have  soared 
nearly  20  per  cent  in  the  past 
two  weeks  on  hopes  of  a deal, 
rising  an  additional  3.6  per 
cent  yesterday  to  Y430. 

It  also  emerged  that  Mr 
Eaton  had  met  Katsuhlko 
Kawasoe,  president  of  Mitsubi- 
shi Motors,  though  Mr  Easton 
Insisted  it  was  a strictly  rou- 
tine business  exchange.  Mitsu- 
bishi. which  is  also  seeking 
international  alliance  partners, 
supplies  engines  and  cars  to 
Chrysler  in  the  US. 

Mr  Schrempp  said  that  an 
alliance  with  a Japanese  car- 
maker  would  be  the  fastest 
way  to  enable  DaimlerChrysler 
to  reach  its  target  of  generat- 
ing 20-25  per  cent  of  revenues 
from  Asia.  He  said  it  could 
attain  this  by  expanding  its 


market  share  on  its  own,  but 
added:  “At  the  moment  our 
problem  is  that  we  are  very 

impatient. " 

In  1998,  DaimlerChrysIer's 
global  revenues  were  tl48bn, 
he  said.  Sales  for  the  Asian 
region  had  not  yet  been  calcu- 
lated. 

Analysts  said  the  delay  In 
reaching  an  agreement 
suggested  Mr  Hanawa  was 
using  Renault’s  approach  as 
leverage  In  negotiations  with 
DaimlerChrysler. 

The  Japanese  government  is 
also  believed  to  be  Influencing 
the  negotiations,  particularly 
because  of  the  concerns  over 
potential  job  losses  as  a result 
of  a merger. 

Nissan  released  a statement 
ffnwfjrrniTig  the  talks  between 
Mr  Hanawa  and  DaimlerChrys- 
ler. “As  part  of  the  global  busi- 
ness reform  plan  aimed  at 
strengthening  competitive- 
ness, Nissan  is  pursuing  the 
possibility  of  farming  an  alli- 
ance with  foreign  manufactur- 
ers based  on  achieving  the 
maximum  synergy  effects." 


Weekend  January  23/January  24  1999 
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THE  LEX  COLUMN 

Riding  on  the  greenback 


Hughes  Electronics  to 
buy  Primestar  assets 


By  Richard  Waters  in  New  York 

The  final  piece  Tell  into  place 
yesterday  in  the  reshaping  of 
the  US  satellite  television 
industry  when  Hughes  Elec- 
tronics, the  industry  leader, 
agreed  to  buy  the  main  assets 
of  struggling  Primestar  in  a 
deal  valued  at  Sl&bn. 

The  move  will  cement  the 
position  oF  DirecTV,  owned  by 
Hughes,  as  the  main  alterna- 
tive to  the  big  cable  television 
networks,  and  as  a potential 
platform  for  high-speed  inter- 
net access  to  American  homes. 

The  transaction  is  likely  to 
be  welcomed -in  Washington, 
where  the  virtual  monopoly 
power  of  the  cable  television 
companies  has  long  made 
them  an  object  of  distrust, 
Primestar  is  owned  by  the 
main  cable  companies,  includ- 
ing TCI,  which  holds  37  per 
cent,  and  Time  Warner,  with 
31  per  cent. 

Primes  tar's  early  lead  in  sat- 
ellite TV  In  the  US.  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas,  has  weak- 
ened with  the  advent  of  rivals 


such  as  DirecTV.  With  its 
medium-power  satellite  sys- 
tem, it  has  not  been  able  to 
deliver  as  many  channels  as 
newer  rivals  using  high-power 
systems. 

An  attempt  by  Primestar  to 
acquire  Its  own  higb-power 
facilities  was.  in  effect,  blocked 
In  May  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  took  a stand 
against  the  company's  plan  to 
buy  a satellite  licence  owned 
by  News  Corporation  and  MCI 
WorldCom. 

That  deal  might  have  made 
it  possible  for  Primestar’ s own- 
ers to  hamper  the  growth  of 
their  satellite-based  rivals. 
Federal  regulators  feared. 

News  Corp  and  MCI  World- 
Com later  sold  their  satellite 
TV  assets  to  EchoStar,  which 
has  about  2m  customers. 
DirecTV,  meanwhile,  recently 
agreed  to  buy  another  rival. 
US  Satellite  Broadcasting: 
together  with  Primes  tar's  2L3m 
customers,  that  will  leave  it 
with  7m  customers. 

DirecTV's  acquisitions  have 
positioned  it  to  become  eventu- 


ally one  of  the  main  interac- 
tive broadband  networks  in 
the  US,  and  a potentially 
important  route  for  on-line  ser- 
vice providers  to  reach  Ameri- 
can homes. 

Efforts  by  AT&T  to  secure 
alliances  with  the  main  cable 
television  networks,  including 
its  pending  acquisition  of  TCI, 
have  raised  concerns  among 
internet  services  companies 
that  one  possible  route  will 
eventually  be  blocked. 

In  the  shorter  term,  DirecTV 
faces  a considerable  challenge 
in  converting  Primestar’s  cus- 
tomers-to  Its  network.  The 
company  said  it  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  existing 
medium-power  facilities  for 
two  years  and  reduce  the  costs 
of  switching  by  allowing  cus- 
tomers to  lease  their  equip- 
ment 

Hughes  Electronics,  which  is 
owned  by  General  Motors,  will 
pay  $1.32bn  for  Primestar’s 
existing  medium-power  busi- 
ness. and  another  J500m  for 
high-power  assets  that  Prime- 
star  had  agreed  to  buy. 
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By  GRSan  Tett  and 
Naoko  Nakamae  In  Tokyo 

Schroders,  the  UK  financial 
company,  may  face  Japanese 
government  penalties  after 
admitting  it  had  been  in 
breach  of  Japanese  reporting 
laws  in  its  asset  management, 
operations  for  five  years. 

The  company  bad  foiled  to 
reveal  that  It  holds  stakes  of 
more  than  5 per  cent  in  dozens 
of  Japanese  companies.  By  law 
all  equity  stakes  over  5 per 
cent  must  be  publicly  declared 
to  avoid  market  manipulation. 

Schroders  Insists  the  breach 
occurred  because  it  did  not 
realise  It  needed  to  report  its 
off-shore  share  holdings,  which 
account  ■ for  about  three- 
quarters  of  its  Japanese  equity 
holdings.  David  rahann.  Schro- 
ders' group  representative  in 
Tokyo,  said:  “Obviously  we  are 
embarrassed  by  this  situation, 
but  it  was  a bit  of  carelessness 
- there  was  no  deliberate 
breach  of  the  law  or  cover  up." 

However,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  is  considering  impos- 
ing penalties.  Etsuji  Taka- 
hashi,  of  the  Kanto  District 
Finance  Bureau,  said:  “We 
deplore  the  fact  that  Schroders 
broke  the  law.” 

The  case  comes  as  politi- 
cians and  brokers  are  pressing 
the  government  to  scrutinise 
foreign  financial  companies 
more  closely  because  of  their 
growing  influence  over  Japa- 
nese markets. 

Schroders  management  says 
it  became  aware  of  the  breach 
at  the  start  of  1998.  In  June,  Mr 
Gibson  took  over  the  Tokyo 
operations  and  a new  compli- 
ance officer  was  appointed. 
Schroders  then  informed  the 
Ministry  of  the  breach  in  July. 

However,  the  company 
revealed  its  shareholdings  only 
late  last  year.  This  showed 
that  its  companies  hold  stakes 
of  more  than  5 per  cent  In  118 
companies,  and  about  10  per 
cent  in  groups  such  as  Omroo, 
Okinawa  Electric  and  Yasuda 
Fire  and  Marine. 

The  company  says  the  five- 
month  delay  occurred  because 
Schroders*  database  systems 
could  not  consolidate  global 
equity  trading  rapidly.  “Sort- 
ing this  out  has  been  a mam- 
moth organisational  issue. 
Involving  around  100,000  pages 
of  filings,"  Mr  Gibson  said. 
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The  Argentines  know  all  about  beef. 
Xt  Is  no  wonder  then  that  in  these 
turbulent  Hth****  for  t jitfn  America 
they  are  considering  swapping  their 
peso  for  the  dollar,  stQl  the  world’s 
beefiest  currency. 

A full-scale  switch  to  the  dollar 
would  bring  several  advantages.  It 
would  remove,  once  and  for  all,  spec- 
ulation about  a currency  devalua- 
tion. As  a result,  Argentina  could 
lower  Its  interest  rates.  In  the  wake 
of  Brazil’s  devaluation,  30day  rates 
stand  at  9-10  per  cent,  some  six  per- 
centage points  higher  than  In  the 
US. 

Not  all  of  that  premium  would  dis- 
appear, since  loans  to  Argentina 
even  when' denominated  hi  dollars  -r 
would  stffl  have  to  reflect  local 
credit  quality.  But  any  easing  would 
greatly  help  the  economy  which, 
given  inflation  cf  less  than  1 per 
centis  being  strangled  by  high  real 
rates. 

By  contrast,  the  costs  of  dollar- 
ising would  not  be  an  that  high, 
since  Argentina  is  already  halfway 
there.  Under  the  present  currency 
hoard  regime,  the  central  bank  has 
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about  RSA’s  attempting  another  big 
deal. 

This  is  a pity.  The  best  outcome 
for  shareholders  in  UK  insurers  is 
that  the  string  of  deals  over  the  past 
few  years  bears  fruit  in  terms  of 
firmer  prices  and  lower  costs.  This 
process  would  be  enhanced  by  one  of 
the  leaders  taking  out  GRE.  But 
CGU,  Allied  Zurich  (which  owns 
ttagiB  star)  and  Norwich  Union  have 


ceded  control  over  monetary  policy  all  done  deals  much  more  recently 
anri  has  very  little  flexibility  to  act  than  ELSA-  So,  for  aU  its  drawbacks, 
as^a  lender  of  last  resort  to  the  the  last  named  has  its  hands  the 
banks.  All  it  would  really  lose  on  top  most  free. 

of  that  Is  the  awwnai  interest  on  the  What  about  price?  Norwich  Union 
Sl6bn  or  so  of  dollar  reserves  that  paid  more  than  1V4  times  book  value 
would  he  used  to  soak  up  the  pesos  for  London  & Edinburgh.  GRE  Is 
currently  In  circulation  trading  on  little  more  than,  1.1  times 

The  real  hardies  then,  are  politi-  Its  near  £3bn  net  assets.  This  looks 
mi-  overcoming  waHrmai  pride  nnri  cheap,  hut  the  book  value  is  vulnera- 
deahng  with  the  feet  that  the  US  hie  to  equity  market  falls.  Mean- 
Federal  Reserve,  with  the  power  to  while,  pre-tax  profits  could  well 
print  dollars,  would  have  greater 
control  over  the  Argentine  economy. 

If  President  Carlos  Menem  can  over- 
come those  in  an  election  year,  he 
might  find  Peru,  Uruguay  and  possi- 
bly Mexico  keen  to  follow.  In  Wash- 
ington, meanwhile,  a potential 
pan-American  dollar  bloc  might  be 
seen  as  a nice  counter  to  the  euro. 


It  ought  to  make  perfect  sense. 
General  insurers’  profits  plummet; 
one  goes  up  for  sale;  a rival  buys  it 
and  cuts  costs.  Hence  Royal  & Sun 
Alliance's  keen  interest  in  Guardian 
Royal  Exchange.  Between  them  they 
would  have  nearly  a quarter  of  the 
UK  non-life  market  The  trouble  is 
that  Royal  and  Sun  made  a hash  of 
their  1996  merger.  Savings  from  that 
exercise  have  been  hugely  competed 
away.  Under  Bob  Mendelsohn,  chief 
executive  for  about  a year,  the 
rationalisation  is  still  going  on.  No 
wonder  the  market  is  bo  sceptical 


to  continue  rising  across 
This  spells  a gloomy  first  hatf  to  tht 
year  That  could  be  followed  by  an 
the  final  six  months  tf 

lower  interest  rates rfaf£P!JJ!S 
nound  help  the  manufacturing  sec- 

tar  to  drag  itself  off  the  bottomBut 
Z nsteffect  is  likely  to  be  nrtmUly 
zero  growth  in  corporate  earnings 
fbr  1999 

Service  sector  companies  are  far- 
ing better  than  most,  but  a flat  econ- 
omy stffl  presents  a chaUenge  for 
any  company  that  has  not  taken  a 
firm  grip  on  Its  costs. 

The  evidence  so  far  is  pointing  to 
a soft  landing  for  the  economy,  but 
you  do  not  need  much  of  a recession 
to  create  some  nasty  surprises  in 
corporate  profits-  Other  factors  could 
also  undermine  company  results, 
such  as  global  deflationary  pres- 
sures. With  “bottom  up"  sectoral 
analysts  still  blithely  predicting  10 
per  cent  growth  in  corporate  earn- 
ings this  year,  multiples  still  look 
vulnerable  to  bad  news. 

UK  regional  newspapers 

A month  after  snapping  up  the 
Carnoustie  Gazette  and  the 
Broughty  Ferry  Guide,  Johnston 
Press  has  a much  larger  collection  or 
regional  newspapers  in  Its  sights.  Its  -j 
hostile  move  on  Portsmoutii  & -i 
Sunderland  Newspapers  Is  designed 
to  avoid  a repeat  of  last  summer’s 
frustrations.  Then  Johnston's  pur- 
suit of  Home  Counties  Newspapers 
was  so  delayed  by  regulators  that  it 
lost  out  to  another  bidder.  This  time 


remain  below  £100m  this  year.  If  it  secured  almost  15  per  cent  of  the 
RSA  believes  it  can  deliver,  say,  shares  before  announcing  its  tender 
£i50m  of  savings  it  should  bid  offer.  The  presence  of  the  hyperac- 
around  £37hn.  This  is  comfortably  five  Philips  & Drew  on  P&S  s share 
above  400p  a share  - and  yesterday’s  register  no  doubt  assisted  the  pre- 
close of  389Iiip.  After  all,  the  auction  emptive  strike, 
is  not  over  yet  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  this  move 

comes  as  Trinity  and  Regional  Inter- 
uif  pnn  national  Media  are  vying  to  buy  Mir- 

Ul\  UUr  ror  Group.  This  is  a sector  where  the 

The  UK  may  have  escaped  a tech-  largest  player.  Trinity,  has  just  14 
nirei  recession  by  a whisker  last  per  cent  of  the  market,  and  where 
quarter,  hut  investors  have  no  cause  the  top  six  proprietors  account  for 
to  celebrate.  The  latest  gross  domes-  only  60  per  cent  at  the  total  cinema- 
tic product  figures  came  in  the  same  tion.  Although  the  regulators' 
week  as  the  ratio  of  share  prices  to  wheels  grind  slowly,  recent  judg- 
gamings  reached  a record  on  the  ments  suggest  little  official  resitance 
FTSE  non-financials  index.  While  to  consolidation.  Regional  newspa- 
faltering  economic  growth  is  not  pers  may  offer  attractive  cashflow 
incompatible  with  high  p/es  - and  less  cut-throat  competition  than 
because  of  depressed  namings  - the  the  national  press.  However,  their 
market  has  entered  uncharted  exposure  to  recruitment  advertising 
waters.  means  any  chance  to  cut  costs 

Even  though  the  official  figures  should  be  seized  when  a downturn  is 
have  yet  to  signal  a recession,  such  a setting  in.  Johnston  has  done  well  to 
pronounced  slowdown  means  that  strike  while  two  rivals  have  their 
Investors  should  not  expect  profits  hands  full. 


Jo  get  your  European  investments 
o f f the  around,  rely  on  our 
European  intelligence. 


Europe  today 

Northern  France,  northern  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  will  be 
doudy  with  mist  and  drizzle. 

Central  and  southern  France,  the 
Alps,  northern  Italy,  the  Balkans 
and  most  of  eastern  Europe  will  be 
fine  and  settled  with  sunshine  in 
most  places,  but  there  is  a risk  of 
fog.  Southern  Scandinavia  will  be 
mlk]  with  showers,  but  north-east 
Europe  will  have  sleet  and  snow. 
The  Mediterranean  should  be  dry 
and  sunny,  but  eastern  Spain  and 
south-east  Greece  wlfl  have 
showers. 

Five-day  forecast 
Northern  Europe  wfll  be 
changeable  with  heavy  ram  across 
northern  France,  the  Low  Countries 
and  northern  Germany  during 
Sunday  and  Monday.  Central  and 
eastern  Europe  wfll  remain  dry  with 
overnight  fog  and  frost  although 
fresh  snow  will  fall  over  the  Alps  by 
midweek.  The  Mediterranean  will 
have  a lot  of  sunshine. 


* * 
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Situation  at  midday.  Temperatures  maximum  for  day.  Forecasts  by  "B?WeATHERCENTRE 
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Taiwanese  heritage? 

‘ Chinese  emigres  waited  for  four 
hours  for  the  chance  to  sit  on 
Madame  Chiang’s  bed ' 

— — Page  IV  ■■ 


Monet’s  waterworks 

‘The  water  lilies  which  caught  his  eye 
were  hybrids , cross-fertilised  with  species 
from  America,  Africa  and  India' 

Page  XVII  


Plainly  Paris 

'The  drama  of  outfits  is  now  found  in 
the  details  rather  than  the  decoration. 
Fabric  is  more  important  than  frippery 

Page  IX  
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Highland  games 

The  beautiful  Knoydart  peninsula  is  a test  of  politicians’  promises  to  end  900  years  of  feudalism  in  Scotland,  says  Christian  Tyier 


.“r*  B; 


■;  q-. 


ft:  ome  call  tt  the  last 

wilderness  in 
a*  Europe.  And  for 

bj;  L several  days  last 

&v  week  the  Knoydart 

a®-,.  peninsula  in  north-west 

Scotland  was  certainly  earn- 
ing that  reputation. 

Gales  blowing  up  to  hurri- 
™ cane  force  whipped  in  from 

cj  the  Sound  of  SI  eat.  The  bay 

ti  i of  Inverie  turned  black 

!qg  under  a Shakespearean 

r^>r  fynzy  of  thunder,  lightning, 

. «et  and  haii. 

& The  Mallaig  ferry  refused 
-.■?  f to  leave  harbour  and  little 
rj-2  . boats  ran  for  shelter.  Since 
there  is  no  road  into  Knoy- 
dart,  the  40  permanent 
inhabitants  were  marooned. 
-.7  Some  kept  indoors,  others 

tacked  along  the  seafront  to 
.‘7  the  Old  Forge,  said  to  be  the 

I?  remotest  pub  in  the  British 

.7  Isles. 

2~  In  summer,  however,  the 
place  is  transformed.  The 
pub  is  jammed  and  the  four- 
room  guest  house  by  the 
V*  jetty  claims  the  highest 
occupancy  rate  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  connoisseur  tour- 
ists who  come  here  are  hill- 
J-  walkers  to  climb  its  three 

- “Munros"  (mountains  of 

more  than  3.000ftj;  stalkers 
•7  to  shoot  its  difficult  stags; 

' - yachtsmen  to  seek  out  its 

- lonely  coves:  and  holiday- 
" ■ v makers  to  indulge  romantic 

y longings  for  grandeur  and 
‘ ‘ solitude. 

They  are  not  the  only 

- romantics  drawn  to  this 
land,  shaped  like  a lion's 

~ bfead  and  looking  west  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye.  In  common  with 
; - much  of  the  Highlands, 

Knoydart  has  been  a magnet 
— for  the  rich  who  for  reasons 
of  status,  sentiment  or  sport 
» have  paid  well  over  the  odds 

S to  possess  it  Seven  lairds 

y have  come  and  gone  since 

the  2940s,  few  of  them  with 
more  than  a tenuous  hold. 

This  week,  the  future  of 
Knoydart  was  thrown  in  the 
air  once  again.  Residents 
bad  expected  to  get  some 
mastery  of  their  own  fate  - 
at  least  for  the  next  25  years 
- following  the  intervention 

!of  the  multimillionaire  theat- 
rical impresario  Sir  Cameron 
Mackintosh,  the  man  behind 
• Cals.  Les  Mis&rables.  Miss 
Saigon  and  other  hit  musi- 
cals. 

His  charitable  trust  was  to 
conclude  a deal  next  week  to 
buy  the  n, OOO-acre  Knoydart 
estate  from  the  receivers  for 
about  £300,000.  He  was  going 
to  lease  back  most  of  the 
property  for  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  Scotch  to  a local 
foundation  which  includes 
the  residents. 

On  Wednesday,  however, 
they  learned  that  Sir  Cam- 
eron had  pulled  out.  His 
ownership  could  not  be 
squared  with  the  demands  of 
other  interests.  Two  conser- 
vation bodies,  the  John  Muir 
Trust  (named  after  the  Scot- 
tish American  who  set  up 
the  Ycsemite  national  park) 
and  the  Chris  Brasher  Trust, 

.j  -^treated  by  the  former  Olym- 
£ ?;pic  gold  medallist  runner. 
* /£  both  reportedly  wanted  an 
i option  to  buy  in  return  for 
the  £200,000  each  they  were 
planning  to  invest  In  the 
place.  There  were  difficulties 
over  renewing  the  lease  and 
over  compensation  terms  if 
it  ended. 

For  some  residents,  the 
news  was  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise. For  however  benign 
his  intentions,  the  Mackin- 
tosh solution  would  have 
i been  at  the  expense  of  their 

n original  ambition  to  own  the 

si  place  themselves. 

The  Knoydart  story  is  Dot 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Two 
P years  ago  the  63  inhabitants 


UK  regional 


of  nearby  Eigg  bought  their 
island  for  £1.5m  with  outside 
help.  But  it  has  blown  up 
just  at  the  moment  when 
land  reform  - ending  900 
years  of  feudal  tenure  in 
Scotland  - has  been  pushed 
to  the  top  of  the  political 
agenda  by  a Labour  govern- 
ment desperate  to  beat  the 
nationalists  for  control  of 
the  new  Scottish  parliament. 

What  the  Knoydart  saga 
demonstrates  Is  that  “com- 
munity purchase",  a fine- 
sounding  phrase  in  the 
months  of  Edinburgh  politi- 
cians, Is  no  bed  of  rocses  but 
a prickly  path  of  thistles. 

The  inhabitants  cannot 


.afford  to  wait  for  a change  in 
the  law.  They  will  now  be 

- demanding  that  the  Scottish 
Office  actively  support  their 
bid.  For  without  control  of 
the  land,  they  say,  they  can 

never  find  security  nor  ftiiffl 

their  other  wish:  to  help 
repopulate  the  Highlands. 

- Knoydart  may  be  a wilder- 
ness today,  bat  that  is  not 
its  natural  condition.  As 
with  the  rest  of  the  region, 
exploitation  Is  partly  to 
Mama.  Voluntary  emigration 
in  the  18th  century  was  fol- 
lowed by  famine  In  the  19th. 
Yet  400  people  remained  on 
Knoydart  when  Josephine 
MacdoneH  widow  of  the  last 


dan  chief,  ordered  her  factor 
to  evict  the  remainder  so 
that  she  could  sell  the  land 
to  a sheep-farmer  from  the 
Lowlands. 

This  “clearance"  was  one 

of  the  last,  and  most  vicious, 

in  the  Highlands.  Alter  their 
houses  were  torn  down, 
most  were  taken  to  Skye 

where  they  were  put  aboard 
the  Sfllery  and  sent  to  Can- 
ada. The  helpless,  old  and  111 
were  left  to  dig  holes  in  the 
ground,  forage  for  scraps 
and  die  like  animals. 

The  ruins  of  their  houses 
can  still  be  seen  facing  the 
sea  at  Denude,  a cove  which 
once  was  home  to  150  people. 


Since  I960  it  has  been  revi-. 
talised  by  a remarkable  fam- 
ily of  Incomers,  the  Robin- 
sons, formerly  boatbuilders 
in  Cornwall.  From  the  road 
above,  a 20-minute  scramble 
down  the  boggy  hillside 
brings  the  visitor  to  a settle- 
ment of  houses,  boat  shed, 
holiday  hostel  and  restau- 
rant, all  buih  to  a standard 
which  would  put  the  fic- 
tional Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son to  shame. 

In  summer  they  take  tour- 
ists round  the  Hebrides  on 
their  restored  Danish 
trawler,  the  Eda  Fra  risen; 
and  organise  painting,  walk- 
ing and  diving  holidays.  In 
winter,  they  build  boats  and 
houses,  for  themselves  or  for 
others. 

As  incomers,  however,  the 
Robinsons  are  not  unusual. 
Not  one  of  Knoydart’s  resi- 
dents is  of  local  origin,  even 
though  the  youngest,  includ- 
ing three  new  babies,  were 
born  there.  A lpaHing  activ- 
ist is  Bernie  Evemy,  the 
postmaster,  a pony-tailed 
philosopher  in  a deerstalker 
hat  who  quotes  Thomas 
Paine  and  was  once  a 
plumber  in  Kent.  The  oldest 
Inhabitant,  a crofter  for  33 
years,  comes  from  East  Ang- 
lia. The  pub  owner,  a former 
estate  manager  now  suing 
his  ex -employers,  is  from 
Aberdeenshire. 

The  guest  bouse  is  run 
or  will  be  until  their  immi- 
nent retirement  - by  a for- 
mer army  chef  from  Notting- 
ham, Dave  Marriott,  and  his 
Glaswegian  wife  Jan.  Indeed, 
the  immigrant  nearrot  to 
being  local  is  probably  Ian 
Wilson,  a champion  shinty 
player  who  breeds  champion 
sheep  on  3,000  acres  on  the 
northern  side.  He  comes 
from  Fort  William  - and  his 
wife  Jo  from  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Knoydart  is  a cosmopoli- 
tan place  where  no  one  who 
makes  a Irving  is  regarded  as 
an  outsider.  Millionaires 
(and  there  are  several)  drink 
alongside  paupers.  Apart 
from  the  absentee  holiday 
home-owners,  most  of  these 
people  are  working  hard  to 
sustain  life  against  the  ele- 
ments. The  few  hangers-on 
are  regarded  with  disdain. 
“It's  sometimes  said  we  are 
running  away  from  life," 
said  Roger  Trussed,  a retired 
submariner  who  is  one  of 
three  community  directors 
on  the  Knoydart  Foundation. 
“Wrong.  We  are  walking 
away  from  life." 

Life  on  the  peninsula  is 
bard  and  busy.  There  are 
numerous  committees  to  be 
staffed,  many  hats  to  be 
worn  and  too  few  heads  to 
wear  them.  The  primary 
school  has  six  governors  - 
and  five  pupils.  There  is  the 
residents’  association,  vil- 
lage hall  committee,  fire  bri- 
gade, forestry  project,  High- 
land Games  committee,  to 
name  only  a few. 

The  solidarity  of  the  resi- 
dents has  been  sorely  tested 
by  events,  however,  by  the 
secretiveness  of  recent  own- 
ers, by  the  loss  of  estate  jobs 
and  the  disappearance  of  val- 
ued friends,  their  failure  so 
far  to  buy  the  land  on  whose 
borders  most  of  them  live, 
by  the  Intervention  of  a 
benign  but  powerful  broker 
in  the  person  of  Cameron 
Mackintosh  and  now  by  his 
withdrawal 

Democracy  can  be  painful 
when  thrust  into  a small 
place.  Insecurity  and  gossip 
have  bred  envy,  and  some 
minor  feuds  have  broken 
out  “The  negotiations  have 
made  things  political  and  it 
can  be  very  destructive," 
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Ethics  today  NEXT  WEEK 

African  aid  Between  the  sheets 

'The  trick  is  to  encourage  Sleep  is  a mystery  - but  the 
more  outsiders  to  put  money  benefits  must  be  immense  to 
into  non-dreadful  countries'  make  it  worth  the  risk 
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said  Toby  Robinson,  one  of 
the  boatbuilding  family. 
“But  we  all  get  on.  and  we 
have  a lot  in  common,  far 
more  than  we  might  think." 

Although  they  share  a 
love  of  the  place  and  a desire 
to  make  it  work,  the  resi- 
dents’ economic  interests  are 
not  all  the  same.  Some  are 
dependent  on  the  estate, 
some  not  Some  are  accus- 
tomed to  free  housing  and 
electricity  in  return  for  def- 
erence to  a landlord,  others 
are  not.  Many  are  freehold- 
ers, having  bought  their 
houses  and  acres  from  for- 
mer lairds.  A few  believe 
ownership  of  the  estate  - 
which  has  fine  stalking 


Del  wart,  who  owns  the  Kii- 
choan  estate  next  door,  local 
councillors  and  the  residents 
themselves. 

When  Highland  chiefs  lost 
their  clans  after  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  1745.  they  became 
aristocratic  landowners, 
betraying  their  kinsmen  and 
replacing  them  with  hardy 
Cheviot  sheep.  Early  this 
century  sheep  gave  way  to 
deer,  for  stalking.  The  new 
lairds  were  beer,  whisky  and 
tobacco  barons.  They  were 
followed  by  foreign  business- 
men. like  the  Danisb  Kirk 
Christiansen  family  of  the 
Lego  toy  empire,  Arab 
sheikhs  such  as  Mohammed 
al-Maktoum,  or  the  Egyptian 


A few  believe  ownership  of  the 
estate  is  irrelevant.  Others 
say  it  is  crucial  to  the 
community’s  aims  of 
economic  self-sufficiency 
and  further  employment 


along  with  dilapidated  wood- 
lands - is  irrelevant. 

Others  say  it  is  crucial  to 
the  community’s  aims  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and 
further  employment  If  stalk- 
ing is  to  be  profitable,  the 
“tag  house",  Inverie  Lodge, 
needs  to  be  upgraded.  The 
hydroelectric  power  station 
needs  repairing.  Above  all. 
land  needs  to  be  released, 
not  for  more  holiday  lets, 
but  for  affordable  homes. 

Cameron  Mackintosh  owns 
the  North  Morar  estate 
across  the  water  from  Knoy- 
dart and  often  comes  over  to 
drink  in  the  pub.  Last  year 
he  brought  his  friend  Peter 
Mandelson,  the  prime  minis- 
terial confidant  now  fallen 
from  grace. 

Mackintosh  joined  the 
Knoydart  Foundation  when 
H was  set  up  two  years  ago. 
along  with  a Belgian  phar- 
maceutical magnate  Eric 


Fayed  of  Harrods.  Pop  stars 
bought  themselves  castles 
for  private  revelry. 

Few  Highland  landlords 
have  caused  the  kind  of 
trouble  seen  at  Knoydart. 
Lord  Brocket,  a Nazi  sym- 
pathiser. owned  the  place  In 
the  1940s  and  was  the  target 
of  a land  grab  by  the 
so-called  Seven  Men  of  Knoy- 
dart, whose  exploit  is  com- 
memorated by  a cairn  out- 
side the  village  hall. 

There  was  Lord  Hesketh 
and  then  the  Crosthwaite- 
Eyre  family.  The  benign  rule 
erf  Mqfor  Chamberlayne-Mac- 
donald  ended  in  1983  when- 
be  Bold  to  Philip  Rhodes,’ a 
property  developer  from  Sur- 
rey, who  sold  off  large  slices 
of  his  55.000  acres. 

The  17.000  acres  that 
remained  were  bought  by 
Reg  Brealey.  diairman  of  a 
failing  Dundee  jute  company 
called  Titaghur  and  former 


chairman  of  Sheffield  United 
football  club.  Brealey  set  the 
residents  at  loggerheads 
when  he  tried  to  build  a 
resettlement  hostel  for  juve- 
nile delinquents  - known 
popularly  as  the  “boot 
camp". 

The  application  failed  and 
the  estate,  now  known  as 
Knoydart  Peninsula  Ltd, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new 
shareholders.  These  were 
revealed  to  be  Stephen 
Hinchliffe  and  Christopher 
Harrison,  both  from  a failed 
retail  empire  called  Facia, 
which  collapsed  in  1996. 
Hinchliffe  is  now  on  bail  an 
fraud  and  corruption 
charges  while  Harrison  is  In 
a German  jaO  facing  fraud 
charges.  The  receivers  were 
called  in  last  October. 

Behind  this  tangled  web 
stands  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
which  since  1983  has  accu- 
mulated a debt  of  about 
£l.6m.  The  residents  have  no 
sympathy,  accusing  the 
bank  of  betraying  Its  pro- 
claimed policy  of  “helping 
the  community”. 

They  suspect  it  of 
obstructing  their  consortium 
bid  in  favour  at  the  finan- 
cially secure  Cameron  Mack- 
intosh. ‘It  shouldn't  be  our 
job  to  get  the  bank  out  of  a 
bole,"  said  Grant  Holroyd,  a 
forester. 

On  Wednesday  the  people 
of  Knoydart  gathered  in  the 
village  hall  to  revive  their 
campaign.  With  £85,000 
raised  in  pledges  and  dona- 
tions, added  to  the  money 
promised  by  the  two  conser- 
vation trusts,  they  still  have 
to  find  about  £400,000  to  real- 
ise their  dream. 

But,  as  with  the  winter 
weather  itself,  the  window  of 
opportunity  Is  small.  The 
people  of  the  peninsula  will 
need  more  than  a patch  of 
blue  sky  between  financial 
gales  if  they  are  to.become 
masters  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stretches  of  land  in 
western  Europe,  the  “last 
wilderness". 
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The  twinkling  of 
stars,  although  it 
adds  to  their 
charm,  is  a nui- 
sance for  profes- 
I sicnal  astronomers.  It  makes 
it  impossible  for  even  the 
most  powerfol  telescope  to 
obtain  a clear,  steady  Image. 

The  image  shimmers  and 
jumps  hundreds  of  times  a 
second.  'Hie  movements  are 
tiny,  but  they  blur  the  finest 
detail  in  pictures  of  planets 
and  stars. 

The  twinkle  is  caused  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Starlight  travels  in  perfectly 
straight  lines  across  billions 
of  light  years  of  empty  space 
but  the  turbulence  of  the  air 
In  the  last  few  hundred  kilo- 
metres or  its  journey  to  an 
earth-bound  telescope  bends 
it  about,  making  images 
shimmer. 

Telescope  sites  are  chosen 
to  have  clear  air  and  stable 
atmospheric  conditions  - 
what  astronomers  call  “good 
seeing".  Even  so,  looking  at 
a small  star  through  an 
earth-bound  telescope  Is 
rather  like  trying  to  spot  a 
penny  on  the  bottom  of  a 
swimming  pool. 

This  is  why  the  Hubble 
space  telescope,  orbiting 
above  the  swirling  atmo- 
spheric soup,  produces  more 
detailed  Images  than 
ground-based  telescopes 


The  Nature  of  Things 


Stop  twinkling, 
twinkling  little  star 

Andrew  Derrington  explains  how  astronomers 
can  obtain  clear  images  of  the  planets 


twice  its  size. 

The  theoretical  limit  on 
the  ability  of  a telescope  to 
resolve  detail  depends  on  its 
diameter.  Unfortunately, 
even  at  the  best  sites,  air 
turbulence  prevents  tele- 
scopes exceeding  the  theo- 
retical performance  of  a 
10cm  or  20cm  telescope. 

Despite  this  limit,  larger 
telescopes,  several  metres  in 
diameter,  are  widely  used. 
This  is  because  they  catch 
more  light.  They  can  ana- 
lyse the  light  from  faint 
stars  and  galaxies  even  1£ 
detail  cannot  be  resolved. 

The  outlook  for  ground- 
based  telescopes  is  Improv- 
ing. A trick  developed  dur- 
ing the  “Star  Wars"  anti-bal- 
listic  missile  programme 
makes  it  possible  to  get 
clear  steady  images  for  the 
first  time. 


Adaptive  optics,  as  the 
trick  is  known,  is  based  on  a 
very  simple  idea.  You  mea- 
sure how  much  the  twinkle 
distorts  the  image  and  add 
an  equal  and  opposite  distor- 
tion to  the  Image  before  you 
record  it 

Putting  the  idea  into  prac- 
tice is  more  complicated. 
Atmospheric  turbulence 
changes  the  image  hundreds 
of  times  a second.  The 
changes  can  be  measured 
using  a very  small,  very 
bright  star  as  a reference. 

A powerful,  high-speed 
computer  can  calculate  the 
distortions  that  should  be 
applied  to  a deformable  mir- 
ror in  the  telescope  to  cor- 
rect the  image  of  fainter 
objects  (test  stars)  near  the 
reference  star  before  the 
image  is  recorded. 

The  technique  works  well 


because  the  light  from  the 
reference  star  and  the  light 
from  the  test  star  suffer 
exactly  the  same  effects  of 
atmospheric  turbulence. 

The  bright  Image  of  the 
reference  star  can  be  ana- 
lysed in  a few  thousandths 
of  a second  and  used  to  cor- 
rect the  feint  image  of  the 
test  star  which  can  take  sev- 
eral minutes  to  record. 
Uncorrected  movements  and 
distortions  would  blur  any 
detail,  but  adaptive  optics 
keep  the  image  stationary 
and  un  distorted  while  it  is 
recorded. 

The  simplest  version  of 
adaptive  optics,  known  as 
“tip-tilt",  simply  keeps  the 
image  of  the  star  In  one 
place  by  moving  (tipping 
and  tilting)  a mirror  in  the 
telescope.  Tip-tilt  corrects 
gross  movements  of  the 
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image  caused  either  by 
atmospheric  distortion  or  by 
telescope  vibrations. 

The  same  approach  has 
been  applied  on  a smaller 
scale  in  consumer  goods: 
Image  stabilisation  systems 
that  ■ compensate  for  trem- 
bling hands  are  now  avail- 
able in  binoculars  costing  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  Unfor- 


tunately telescope  Images 
distort  as  well  as  moving 
about.  A complex  mirror 
with  controllable  shape  is 
needed  to' correct  distortion. 

Adaptive  optics  works 
because  the  image  distor- 
tions can  be  calculated  and. 
corrected  more  rapidly  than 
they  change.  Image  sensors, 
computers  and  deformable 


mirrors  that  work  fast 
enough  to  make,  this  possi- 
ble have,  only  been  available 
in  the  last  few  years.  How- 
ever, even  the  fastest  adap- 
tive optics  system  will  be 
useless  if  there  is  no  refer- 
ence star  in  the -vicinity  of 
the  test  star. 

To  get  round  this  problem, 
astronomers  have  developed 


a way  of  making  their  owo 
reference,  star.  A powerful 
narrow  laser  beam  of  yeltow 
upbt  is  fired  into  the  air. 
The  light  is  absorbed  by 
sodium  atoms,  which  sit  in  a 
layer  of  "the  atmosphere  a 
few  kilometres  thick  90km 
above-' the  ground.  The 
excited  gfldforc*  atoms  in  the 
laser  beam  emit  light,  form- 
ing* bright  .spot,  that  can  be 
used  as  a reference  star- 

The  sodium  reference  star 
cam  be  created  in.  parts  of 
the  sky  where  there  is  no 

natural  reference  star.  It- 
also  has.  the  advantage  that 
Its  wavelength  is  known. 
This  makes  it  easy  . to 
exclude  its  light  from  mea- 
surements of  the  test  star. 

Adaptive  optics  systems 
are  already  working  on  sev- 
eral telescopes  that  are  in 
the  3-4  metre  class.  On  a 
good  day  these  telescopes 
fan  claim  to  compete  with 
the  Hubble  space  telescope. 

• In  the  nest  two  years  sev- 
eral much  larger  telescopes 
- 8-10  metres  in  diameter  - 
will  install  adaptive  optics. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  not 
just  to  spot  the  pennies  on 
the  bottom  of  the  swimming 
pool,  but  to  read  the  writing 
around  the  rim. 

■_  The  author  is  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University 
Of  Nottingham 
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For  Nigel  and  Kay  Glen- 
nie the  new  year  could 
not  have  come  soon 
enough.  Before  Christ- 
mas, they  had  to  take 
the  painful  decision  to  write  off  a 
debt  of  just  over  £100,000  because 
the  legal  wrangling  was  proving 
too  costly  and  time-consuming. 

But  there  was  also  cause  to  cel- 
ebrate ns  their  company.  Silk 
Connections,  which  supplies  pro- 
motional gifts  for  the  cosmetics 
and  toiletries  industry,  achieved 
its  highest  turnover  of  £2.1m. 
While  writing  off  the  money 
leaves  a bitter  taste,  the  overrid- 
ing feeling  for  the  Glennies,  as 
they  start  their  10th  year  in  busi- 
ness. is  relief  to  have  put  the 
angst  behind  them. 

They  can  concentrate  on  an 
order  book  which  promises  a fur- 
ther increase  in  turnover  and  on 
two  or  three  potential  new  cli- 
ents. 

The  husband  and  wife  team 
design  gift  ideas,  which  they  then 
have  manufactured  abroad  and 
delivered  to  the  client  to  use  to 
promote  a particular  product  or 
brand  name. 

Last  June,  they  delivered 
180.000  cosmetic  bags  to  Yardley. 
They  had  paid  their  supplier 
when  the  goods  left  south-east 
Asia  two  months  earlier  and 
were  just  coming  up  to  the  pay- 
ment date  from  Yardley  in 
August  when  it  went  into  receiv- 
ership. 

Nigel.  41.  recalls:  “We  heard  it 
on  the  news  and  felt  sick.  We  got 
hold  of  the  receivers  immediately 
and  went  in  and  identified  our 
goods.  But  then  we  got  caught  in 
a retention  of  title  dispute.  We 
argued  that  the  goods  still 
belonged  to  us  because  they 
hadn't  been  paid  for,  while  the 
receivers  claimed  they  belonged 
to  them  because  they  had  been 
delivered. 

“Every  point  we  made  was 
thrown  back  at  os.  ft  is  a game 
receivers  play.  They  know  small 
companies  such  as  ours  probably 
cannot  throw  a lot  of  money  into 
disputes.  So.  after  four  months, 
we  decided  the  costs  were  becom- 
ing too  high  and  we  had  to  cut 
our  losses  and  drop  our  legal 
action. 

“But,  while  it  hit  us  badly,  we 
will  be  able  to  ride  it  out." 

The  couple  struggled  against 
the  odds  when  they  set  up.  Kay's 
redundancy  from  another  sourc- 
ing company  in  1989  gave  her  the 
impetus  to  start  Silk  Connec- 
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Special  otters:  Kay  said  Nigel  Glennie  show  off  some  of  the  promotional  Hams  they  have  designed  for  the  cosmettee  end  toiletries  industry 


tions.  She  had  always  loved  sOk 
and  decided  to  import  it  from 
Thailand  and  India. 

After  a year,  however,  she 
found  she  did  not  have  the  capi- 
tal to  hold  enough  stock  to  com- 
pete with  the  larger  Importers.  So 
she  started  importing  silk  acces- 
sories to  sell  In  gift  shops.  But 
the  recession  of  the  early  1990s 
killed  demand  for  such  luxury 
goods. 

Turnover  struggled  along  at 
£20.000- £30.000.  Nigel,  who  helped 


on  the  financial  side,  kept  his  job 
with  a sales  promotion  agency. 

“Then  we  realised  it  was  crazy 
not  to  be  focusing  on  what  we 
were  experienced  in  - sourcing 
promotional  gifts  - so  we  ditched 
the  silk  and  went  back  to  what 
we  knew,"  he  says. 

Building  up  the  client  base  was 
tough.  The  recession  meant  that 
cosmetics  and  toiletries  compa- 
nies, were  offering  two  products 
for  one  to  use  up  stock  rather 
than  spending  money  on  promot- 


ional gifts.  In  1993,  two  years  Into 
the  promotional  business,  their 
accountant  told  them  to  give  up. 
So  did  a management  consultant 
called  in  for  a second  opinion. 

“But  we  just  nodded  and 
Ignored  the  advice,"  Nigel  recalls. 

The  breakthrough  came  in  the 
same  year.  Kay,  38,  won  a series 
of  orders  for  gifts  that  did  not 
require  much  advance  financing. 
Turnover  leapt  from  £125,000  in 
1993  to  £890,000  in  1994.  enabling 
Nigel  to  join  Silk  Connections 


full-time.  Since  then,  turnover 
has  gone  up  steadily  to  ELlm  In 
1996  and  £2.lm  last  year. 

Their  clients  now  Include  Proc- 
ter & Gamble,  L’OrSal.  Yves 
Saint  Laurent,  Helena  Rubin- 
stein, Allied  Domecq  and  Lego- . 
land.  Most  are  based  in  the  UK, 
but  the  Glennies  have  organised 
promotions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Russia,  South  Africa, 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  average  order  is 
£25,000^50,000,  but  some  have 


reached  six  figures.  The  range  of 
gifts  includes  cosmetic  bags,  van- 
ity cases,  cosmetic  brushes, 
beach  towels,  scarves  and 
branded  tins.  But  they  have  also 
done  three  books  on  beauty  to  go 
with  a magazine. 

The  gifts  are  mainly  manufac- 
tured in  Hong  Kong,  China. 
South  Korea,  Turkey  and  Italy 
and,  between  them,  Nigel  and 
Kay  make  about  10  trips  a year  to 
see  their  suppliers;  Juggling  the 
finances  requires  a steady  nerve. 


“The  Chinese  and  some  suppliers 
in  Turkey  won’t  do  anything 
until  you  pay  them  up-front," 

Kay  explains.  “One  problem 
Turkey  Is  that  the  people  yutl  . 1 

. deal  with  tell  you  what  the;-  4 
think  you  want  to  hear  rather  V 
than  reality.  So  you  have  to  build 
in  extra  time  on  deliveries."  < 

One  of  their  main  suppliers  is  j 
in  South  Korea,  currently  teeter-  j 
lng  on  an  economic  tightrope.  ■ 

However,  the  Glennies  work  in  j 

US  dollars  with  an  independent.  ' 

family-run  manufacturer  which  j 

never  built  up  the  huge  debts 
that  have  crippled  larger  organi-  } 

sations.  i 

Nigel  says:  “My  main  concern  j 

was  whether  there  would  be 
strikes  at  the  airports  or  ports  ;■ 
which  could  stop  our  goods  get- 
ting out.  But  so  far  we  haven’t  • 
had  any  delays  in  deliveries."  ! 

Nigel  and  Kay  do  everything  : 
themselves,  only  using  a book-  j 

keeper  in  the  past  two  years  i 

because  turnover  has  grown  so  \ 

sharply.  Their  office  is  a light.  I 
and  sunny  room  on  the  first  floor  9 
of  their  terraced  house  in  v i t 
south-west  London,  which  they  \£ 
share  with  their  two  young  sons.  • * . 
their  live-in  nanny  and  their  dog. 
Examples  of  their  promotions  are 
displayed  in  showcases  around  ; 

the  office,  while  promotional  ait- 
work  decorates  the  walls. 

■ The  main  overheads  are  their 

salaries  and  financing  the  busi- 
ness.-Nigel  explains:  “We  use  a 
factoring  company  for  our 
invoices.  They  pay  us  up  to  70  ; 

per  cent  immediately  so  we  do  •. 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  money  to  ’ 
come  through  from  the  client.  It  v 
is  relatively  expensive  because  1 

you  pay  interest  an  the  money  j 

they  advance  you,  but  it  frees  up  ; 

funds  to  finance  the  next  deal  j 
since  we  have  to  pay  the  manu-  j 

fecturers  up-front"  1 

They  started  using  Royal  Bank 
Invoice  Finance,  part  of  the  Y 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  two  -fa 
years  ago.  “We  just  couldn’t  < J 
trade  on  the  scale  we  do  without  *f  ( 
them,"  Nigel  says. 

One  downside  of  limiting  the  l 

business  to  the  two  of  them  is  j 
finding  time  to  take  holidays  • 

together.  However.  Kay  says:  i 

“We  don't  have  any  aspirations 
to  take  people  on.  The  formula 
seemB  to  be  working  and  I don't 
see  any  reason  to  change  it." 

■ Silk  Connections,  215  Wimble- 
don Park  Road.  London  SW18 
5RB.  Tel:  0181-877  1663.  fax 
0181-871  2885. 
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ACROSS 

1 The  chosen  and  the 
wealthy  are  followed  by 
the  dogs  (8.4) 

10  Probably  not  the  actual 
lion  man's  work  (7) 

11  The  author  sounds  no  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be  (7) 

12  I am  taking  a long  time 
about  my  appearance  (5) 

13  We  back  the  parson  about 
headgear  or  anything  else 
(8) 

15  Next  deuce,  start  of  play 
off.  coming  out  of  the  bine 
flO) 

16  1-0  for  Indigo  (4) 

18  Time  with  a stone  (4) 

20  Drag  Australian  state  to 
sign  people  for  City  and 
Guilds?  (10) 

22  Many  thin  girls  have  no 
special  object  (8) 

24  under  line  In  front  (5] 

26  Anteater  may  be  chained 
(7) 

27  Speculate  (ip  old  English, 
imagine)  where  intermedi- 
aries go  (7) 

28  Exponent,  often  general, 
going  to  retin  apricot  (12) 
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DOWN 

2 Soft  -drink,  one  from  honey 
in  romance  (7) 

3 Many  of  those  of  our  own 
age  have  little  time  for 
scorn  (8) 

4 Part  of  the  list  for  the  lis- 
tener (4) 

G Don't  let  the  coin  drop?  (IQ) 

6 A fight,  more  or  less  (5) 

7 English  film  actor  holding 
plate  to  produce  animation 
(7) 

8 Old  person  distributing 
cards?  (7,6) 

9 Wrinkhes'  pang  - spilt  the 
champagne?  (9.4) 

14  Financier's  story  to  social 
worker  (10) 

17  In  palm  for  half-timbering? 
(3£3) 

10  To  shy  off  work  in  the 
mini-market?  (7) 

21  A cross  between  a pigeon 
and  a falcon?  (7) 

23  Mythical  beast  created  by 
Hardy  (5) 

25  A qualification  to  be  a 
neighbour  (4) 
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The  ideal  rubber  bridge 
game  should  involve  four 
charming,  polite  players,  all 
with  a desire  to  play  bridge 
that  is  pushy,  aggressive, 
and  thoroughly  nasty. 

N 

* A3 

V KJ 

♦ AQ95 

4 A Q 103 2 


W 

4 K Q J76 
¥ 10642 
48 

* KJ6 


E 

4 10  5 4 
¥ AQ3 
4 J10  6 
* 9874 


- S 
4 982 
V 9875 
4 K 7 4 32 
45 

Dealer;  W N/S  vulnerable 


risk  2NT.  He  opted  for  the 
more  flexible  action  of 
doubling  again  and,  when 
South  was  forced  to  bid  3D. 
North  raised  to  4D  - show- 
ing an  exceptionally  strong 
hand. 

South's  final  bid  showed 
great  trust  in  his  partner's 
calling.  He  reasoned  that  he 
had  shown  no  points  and 
four  .diamonds  and.  as  he 
was  stronger  than  this,  he 
should  accept  the,  try  for 
game. 

Wisely,  South  did  not  rely 
on  the  hearts  being  well 
placed.  Dummy's  A4  beat 
West’s  K4  lead  and  declarer 
got  to  hand  with  54  to  K4. 
He  led  54.  West  played 
small,  and  he  finessed  with 
Qt,  which  held.  Continuing 


North 

East. 

South 

West 

the  establishment,  he  cashed 
A*  and  .pitched  a spade 

- 

— 

IS 

loser,  West  correctly  drop- 

Dbl 

2S 

NB 

NB 

ping  K*  - the.  card  he  was 

Dbl 

NB 

3D 

NB 

known  to  hold. 

4D 

:NB 

5D 

South,  however,  did  not 

SMcemo/ 


< tion.  West  described  his 
ultra-light  IS  opener  as 
: mildly  pre-emptive,  and  it 
; certainly  posed  North  a 
problem.  He  decided  to  dou- 
i ble.  planning  to  rebid  no- 
I trumps  to  show  a balanced 
hand  with  19  points  or 
I more. 

However,  when  East  bid 
; 2S,  North's  single  spade 
! stopper  was  insufficient  to 


waver  in  his  resolve  and  led 
and  ruffed  it  in  hand,  fell- 
ing West's  ja.  With  winning 
clubs  in  dummy.  South  drew 
trumps,  and  then  threw  his 
other  spade  loser  and  a heart 
on  the  club  winners. 

Later,  he  had  time  - and  a 
trump  - to  ruff  a heart  In 
dummy.  5D  bid  and  made  - 
the  hard  way  ;..  . 

Paul  Mendelson 


Garry  Kasparov  Increased 
his  lead  in  the  world  rank- 
ings in  the  second  half  of 
last  year,  according  to  Flde's 
latest  international  list  His 
1 Indian  rival.  Vlshy  Anand, 
slipped  back  with  a poor  per- 
formance at  Dortmund. 

The  new  star  is  Russia's 
Alex  Morozevich,  21,  who 
has  jumped  to  No  5 after  a 
string  of  victories. 

Meanwhile,  Kasparov  has 
returned  to  topclass  play  In 
the  annual  Hoogovens  event 
now  in  progress  at  Wjjk  aan 
Zee;  and  win  also  compete  at 
Linares  next  month.  After 
three  rounds  at  WJjk,  he  and 
Anand  shared  the  lead. 

Fide  ranks  England’s 
Michael  Adams  as  world 
No  6,’Nlgel  Short  11  and  Mat- 
thew  Sadler  17.  Only  Russia 
has  more  grandmasters  in 
the  top  20- 

Sadler  may  slip  back  a 
place  or  two  after  the  annual 
Hastings  Premier,-  where  he 
finished  joint  second  behind 
the  Bosnian  Ivan  Sokolov. 
The  Britons  bad  their 
moments,  notably  in  this 
game  where  White  plays  the 
Grand  Prix"  Attack  with 
ft=f5;  a favourite  weapon  on 
the  UK  weekend  circuit. . 

Black’s  early  downfall  is 
caused  by  his  rash  advance 
f5xe4.  .which,  concedes, 
outposts  to  White’s  knights 
(J  Plaskett  * v ■ S Shipov). 


1 e4  C5  2 Nc3  d6  3 f4  Nc6  4 
Nf3  g6  5 Bb5  Bd7  6 0-0  Bg7  7 
d3  a6  8 BxcB  Bxc6  9 Khl 
Qd7  10  Qe2  f57  11  Nd5  Rd8 

12  Ng5  Nffi  13  Nb6  QC7  14 
Nc4  Cxe4?  15  Ne6  Qc8  16  fS2 
Rg8  17  Nbfi  exd3  18  cxd3 
Qb8  19  £xg6  Bh8  20  g71  Bxg7 
21  BgS!  Bh8  22  Rael  Rd7  23 
Rxfo!  exfS  24  Nxc&+  KdS  25 
Ncxd.7  Bxd7  26  Qe7+  Kc7  27 
Nd5+  Resigns. 

No  1267 

A Cooper  v M Turner,  Ful- 
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print  York  Open  1999.  Muru- 
gan  TUiruchelvam,  who  is 
just  10,  stole  the  show  at 
York  by  becoming  the 
youngest  ever  qualifier  for  a 
national  championship  final: 
but  Turner  won  first  prize 
and  played  the  best  game. 
How  did  he  win  as  Black  (to 
mow)? 

Solution,  Back  Page 

Leonard  Barden 
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Ethics  Today 

Poverty  that  market  solutions  cannot  reach 

Joe  Rogaly  says  the  trick  is  to  encourage  more  outsiders  to  put  their  money  into  Africa's  non-dreadful  countries 


If  a continent  could  be  on 
our  conscience.  Africa  Is  it 
We  who  live  in  rich  coun- 
tries do  not  Uke  to  think 
about  the  grand  piano-shaped 
land  mass  that  bouses  so  many 
of  the  world's  destitute  people.  It 
is  tiresome  the  way  our  screens 
are  cluttered  with  starving 
babies,  merciless  armies.  We 
mutter  about  bringing  it  on 
themselves,  and  turn  away. 

Our  habitual  shrug  has  been 
deployed  to  ease  our  minds  often 
enough,  not  least  with  this 
week’s  news  that  the  UN’s  peace- 
keeping efforts  in  Angola  have 
collapsed.  Another  African  civil 
war,  as  in  the  Congo,  Rwanda, 
and,  even  as  we  speak.  Sierra 
Leone;  there  seems  no  end  to  it 
Why,  you  might  ask,  should 
we  who  snore  comfortably  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  lose 


any  sleep  over  this?  These  con- 
flicts are  taking  place  In  remote 
territories,  nnlika  farmer  Yugo- 
slavia. which  is  at  least  in  acces- 
sible Europe. 

In  the  US.  Afro-Americans  will 
know  the  answer.  They  are  pre- 
sumably as  concerned  about  the 
lands  of  their  forefathers  as  any 
other  hyphenated  Americans.  As 
to  Europe,  the  colonial  legacy  is 
forgotten,  but  not  gone. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  evil 
dictators  who  have  ruined  so 
many  African  states  since  inde- 
pendence are  blameless.  Africa  is 
suffering  from  poverty  and  bad 
government,  not'  colonial  mas- 
ters. Yet  the  scramble  for  Africa, 
during  which  European  states 
acquired  empires,  did  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  period  of  European  rule 
was  short-lived.  The  white 


holders'  of  African  real  estate 
scrambled  out  quickly  enough 
when  it  suited  them.  They  left 
behind  scarcely  developed  econo- 
mies, insufficient  infrastructure. 

low  educational  attainment.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Sahara  and 
north  of  South  Africa. 

Every  form  of  assistance  has 
been  tried  since  the  British, 
French,  Belgians  and  Portuguese 
departed.  Most  of  it  has  failed. 
The  European  Union  provides 
minimal  aid.  The  World  Bank 
has  offered  loans  in  return  for 
specific  government  actions, 
With  limited  effect 

Some  governments,  of  which 
Kenya’s  is  one.  have  promised 
the  same  reforms  many  times 
over.  Most  African  countries  are 
now  so  in  debt  that  their  credi- 
tors might  as  well  write  off  the 


least  collectable  repayments 
straight  away. 

We  know  the  fashionable  solu- 
tion. Free  markets.  Economic  lib- 
eralisation. Unfettered  trade. 
Many  African  countries  are 
already  stumbling  towards  such 
a strategy.  The  result  is  the  fast- 
est growth  for  many  years. 

1 take  this  from  Paul  Collier’s 
pamphlet*,  published  on  Wednes- 
day. Professor  Collier  completed 
his  writing  shortly  before  becom- 
ing director  of  the  Development 
Research  Gronp  of  the  World 
Bank  last  year.  He  comes  across 
as  an  advocate  of  tough  love. 

He  observes  that  the  11  coun- 
tries with  at  least  adequately  lib- 
eral economic  environments  (by 
World  Bank  criteria)  registered 
6.2  per  cent  growth  in  1994  and 
1995,  or  3.2  per  cent  per  capita. 
These  regimes,  which  include 


Ethiopia  and  Uganda,  account 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  African 
population.  The  other  71  per  cent 
are  getting  steadily  poorer;  eco- 
nomic growth  is  slower  than 
population  growth. 

“Where  policy  is  dreadflil,"  he 
concludes,  “African  economies 
decline;  where  it  is  not  dreadful, 
they  grow."  The  trouble  is.  all 
countries  are  seen  as  high-risk 
by  potential  investors.  Only 
those  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  continent,  such  as  exiled 
Ugandan  Asians  enticed  borne, 
or  South  Africans,  take  the  trou- 
ble to  discriminate  between 
risks.  The  trick  is  to  encourage 
more  outsiders  to  put  money 
into  non -dreadful  countries. 

Professor  Collier  believes  this 
can  be  achieved  if  the  most 
enlightened  governments  choose 
to  lock  themselves  in  to  recipro- 


cal free  trade  agreements  with 
the  EU-  This  would  convince 
potential  investors  that  they 
were  serious  about  maintaining 
liberal  trade  regimes.  They 
would  become  models  of  growth 
and  eventual  prosperity  for 
others  to  emulate. 

Such  thinking  is  in  harmony 
with  plans  for  modernising  the 
Lome  Convention,  the  trade-and- 
aid  agreement  between  the  EU 
and  71  African,  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  countries.  This  is  hardly 
surprising.  The  world  is  moving 
inexorably  towards  global  free 
markets.  World  Trade  Organisa- 
tion rules  make  it  difficult  to 
take  any  other  course. 

The  question  is.  will  open  mar- 
kets save  Africa?  In  the  long  run 
the  capitalist  dynamic  creates 
wealth.  Some  might  trickle 
down,  though  not  to  many  in  the 


present  generation.  In  the  imme- 
diate future  the  danger  is  that 
economies  dependent  on  one 
industry  - coffee,  bananas,  min- 
ing, or  whatever  - will  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  European,  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  cmn ponies. 
You  can  of  course  make  transi- 
tional arrangements,  and  doubt- 
less the  successor  agreement  to 
Lome  will  bristle  with  those.  But 
the  worst-off  countries  in  Africa 
are  poor  in  a sense  that  market- 
led  development  alone  cannot 
possibly  reach. 

The  need  for  schools,  hospi- 
tals, clean  water,  decent  roads, 
persists.  Connecting  Africa  to 
the  free  trade  web  will  not  of 
itself  erase  those  images  that  so 
trouble  our  moral  sense. 

* Living  Down  The  Post  IEA 
London,  e-mail:  icaiu-.org.uk 
joe.rogaly,ajtcom 


Lunch  with  the  FT 

Healthy 
choices  for 
a woman 
making  a 
difference 

Gro  Harlem  Brundtland  intends  to  do 
it  her  way  at  the  WHO  - as  she  always 
has,  writes  Frances  Wiliams 


To  me  lunch  in  Brus- 
sels means  mussels 
and  chips  - but  they 
were  not  on  the  menu 
of  the  restaurant  of 
the  Hotel  Astoria  where  1 met 
Gro  Harlem  Brundtland,  three 
times  Norwegian  premier,  inter- 
national stateswomaxi  and  now 
head  of  the  United  Nations’ 
World  Health  Organisation. 

The  WHO  office  in  Brussels, 
where  Brundtland  was  wooing 
the  support  of  assorted  European 
commissioners  and  Belgian  not- 
ables for  WHO  programmes, 
thought  the  boss  would  enjoy 
lunch  in  the  Belle  Epoque  splen- 
dour of  the  Astoria,  whose  past 
guests  have  included  Churchill, 
Eisenhower  and  Adenauer. 

And  I think  she  did,  though  she 
was  less  impressed  by  the  choles- 
terol:packed  delights  of  the 
“haute  cuisine”  menu.  Did  she 
feel  under  pressure  to  eat  health- 
ily as  head  of  WHO,  I asked,  as 
she  chose  grilled  plaice  preceded 
by  Parma  ham  and  melon.  No.  it 
was  just  for  herself,  just  as  she 
insists  on  climbing  the  stairs  to 
her  eighth  floor  office  in  Geneva 
each  morning.  I went  for  the  gas- 
tronomically  incorrect  poached 
foie  gras,  with  scallops  as  the 
main  course.  We  shared  a large 
bottle  of  Perrier  water. 

Brundtland  was  a physician 
and  public  health  official  before 
entering  politics,  and  she  started 
off  with  no  political  ambition 
other  than  “making  a difference" 
in  people’s  lives  - a slogan  she. 
has  now  given  the  WHO. 

After  gaining  a master's  degree 
in  public  health  from  Harvard, 
the  young  doctor  worked  In  the 
Norwegian  health  ministry 
before  moving  to  Oslo's  school 
health  service,  where  she 
observed  at  first  hand  how  health 
is  affected  by  social  and  environ- 
mental factors. 

Her  political  break  came  in 
1974  when  she  attracted  public 
attention  by  campaigning  for 
reform  of  the  country's  abortion 
lawr.  Out  of  the  blue,  she  says, 
the  prime  minister  asked  her  to 


join  the  cabinet  as  environment 
minister  - and  to  help  pilot  a 
revised  abortion  law  through  par- 
liament 

Eight  months  later,  in  1975  - 
International  Women's  Year  - 
she  was  made  deputy  leader  of 
the  Labour  party  at  the  age  of  35, 
and  in  1981  she  became  Norway's 
first  woman  prime  minister.  Sub- 
sequently she  chaired  the  World 
Commission  on  Environment  and 
Development,  which  coined  the 
concept  of  “sustainable  develop- 
ment” and  earned  her  kudos 
among  environmentalists  and 
developing  countries  alike. 

Forceful  and  articulate,  hi  her 
prune  ministerial  days  she  was 

T was  young, 
a woman,  I 
was  talking 
substance 
and  I had  a 
clear  voice' 

sometimes  likened  to  Britain's 
Margaret  Thatcher,  though  the 
two  were  political  opposites. 

Did  she  have  the  same  intimi- 
dating effect  on  her  male  col- 
leagues as  “Nanny”  Thatcher,  I 
ask.  “Not  at  first  - later,"  she 
laughs.  “At  the  beginning  I was 
young,  a woman,  1 was  talking 
substance  and  1 had  a clear 
voice."  Still,  she  thinks  it  is  inev- 
itable that  as  long  as  women 
leaders  are  a rarity  men  will  com- 
pare them  with  nannies  or  teach- 
ers as  a psychological  short-cut 
to  justify  an  unusual  situation. 

As  prime  minister,  Brundtland 
spearheaded  a drive  to  achieve 
near-parity  for  women  xh  govern- 
ment and  parliamentary  posi- 
tions and  has  similar  plans1  for 
the  WHO.  On  ha-  first  day  last 
July,  she  appointed  five  women 
amrmg  the  nine  executive  direc- 
tors who  make  up  her  “cabinet" , 
and  intends  to  recruit  six  women 
for  every  four  men  in  the  future. 


Gro  Hariam  Brundtland:  ’You  have  to  look  at  whether  you’re  organised  In  the  best  poesMs  way.  This  Is  pert  of  good  management? 


Joan  Quyou* 


I wonder  whether  this  target  is 
realistic,  hut  before  she  rounds 
on  me  our  main  courses  arrive, 
hers  in  the  form  of  a yacht  in  full 
sail.  She  continues  unmoved. 

“When  you  start  calculating 
what  is  needed  in  order  to  reach 
goals  - which  is  what  I always  do 
- you  see  a big  difference 
between  a reasonable  pace  and  a 
slow  pace.  If  you  set  a target  of  50 
per  cent  recruitment  of  men  and 
women  from  now  on,  h. will  take 
25-  years  before  you  will  have  a 
balance  of  the  sexes.  If  you  use  50 


per  cent  as  the  target  it  will  take 
12  years  - and  12  years  is  quite  a 
long  time.  The  resolution  of  the 
World  Health  Assembly  [the 
WHO’s  annual  meeting]  says 
there  should  be  gender  balance 
by  2005.  So  I have  set  a pragmatic 
policy  which  takes  12  years 
instead  of  seven  - any  other 
cboice  would  not  have  been  seri- 
ous." 

In  any  event,  she  says,  new 
recruitment  has  barely  started 
because,  with  the  exception  of 
those  first  appointments,  the  cur- 


rent restructuring  has  begun  by 
shuffling  professional  posts 
around  existing  (predominantly 
male)  staff. 

How  did  she  herself,  as  the 
mother  of  four  children,-  manage 
a top-flight  political  career? 
When  the  cabinet  post  was 
offered,  she  apparently  asked  her 
husband  whether  he  could  cope 
with  the  increased  family  respon- 
sibilities. “He  said;  I think  you 
should  say  yes,  I will  do  it,  but  I 
win  do  It  my  way." 

So  Brundtland  took  her  first 


step  on  the  political  ladder  and 
husband  Arne  became  head  of 
the  household,  a situation  she 
sometimes  found  uncomfortable. 
“As  a mother  you  have  strong 
opinions  and  I was  not  always 
happy  with  his  decisions.  That 
was  psychologically  the  most  dif- 
ficult part.” 

More  remarkably,  Arne  was  at 
the  time  a stalwart  of  the  local 
Conservative  party  and  a foreign 
policy  analyst  advising  the  Con- 
servative parliamentary  group. 
“In  a modern  marriage,  where 


you  both  feel  that  two  equal 
people  are  marrying  with  the 
same  rights  and  duties  in  the 
family  and  in  working  life,  then 
you  respect  that  people  have  dif- 
ferent political  views.” 

Despite  the  pressures,  she  says, 
"our  marriage  beld,  we  respected 
each  other,  we  continued  our 
genera)  debate  on  all  issues  of 
society  - and  my  husband 
started  voting  Labour."  Wc  both 
laugh. 

I ask  if  her  political  views  have 
also  shifted,  for  example  from  old 
to  new  Labour.  “No.  because  1 
was  always  new  Labour,  in  a 
sense.  I tried  to  modernise  the 
party.  I did  not  feel  dependent  on 
what  people  had  said  20  years 
before  when  I was  a child." 

Still.  Brundtland  says  she 
stands  by  basic  socialist  values  - 
equality,  solidarity,  democracy 
and  human  rights  - which  also 
underpin  her  aims  at  the  WHO. 
“We  know  that  health  and  educa- 
tion are  really  basic  assumptions 
both  for  human  rights  and  for 
democracy.  People  who  don’t 
grow  up  never  have  democratic 
rights  and  people  who  don’t  get 
an  education  cannot  make 
choices.  This  is  for  me  very 
basic." 

The  dessert  menu  arrives  - no 

The  upheaval 
has  caused 
considerable 
anxiety 
and  stress 
among  staff 

fresh  fruit  but  I say  I can  ask  for 
some.  Or  she  could  have  cheese.  1 
plump  for  nougat  ice-cream  with 
fruit  coul is  and  she  decides  to 
join  me.  "Ice-cream  is  really  bet- 
ter than  cheese." 

A believer  in  quick  transition, 
Brundtland  has  already  restruc- 
tured the  WHO.  But  the  upheaval 
has  caused  considerable  anxiety 
and  stress  among  staff  competing 
for  the  available  jobs. 

She  acknowledges  the  prob- 
lems but  says  some  pain  was 
inevitable.  “Change  is  always  a 
difficult  process  to  go  through, 
especially  if  it  has  not  been  a 
routine  part  of  the  organisational 
culture.  All  the  time  you  have  to 
look  at  what  you’re  doing, 
whether  you're  doing  the  right 
thing,  whether  you're  organised 
in  the  best  possible  way.  This  is 
part  of  good  management." 

Does  she  see  the  WHO  as  a 
possible  platform  from  which  to 
launch  a bid  for  the  world's  top 
international  post  - UN  sec- 
retary-general? Although  her 
name  was  mentioned  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  she  decided  not 
to  campaign  actively,  feeling  that 
the  job  should  go  (as  it  did)  to  an 
African. 

In  1997,  however,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  WHO  job  beckoned, 
the  just-elected  Kofi  Annan  asked 
her  to  become  his  deputy.  “That 
was  a difficult  choice.  But  then  I 
decided  that  I’m  combining  most 
of  my  professional  and  political 
experience  in  trying  to  do  work 
at  WHO."  And  next  time  around? 
“Frankly  1 think  the  WHO  and  its 
work  so  important  that  I will  do 
what  1 can  there.  I don't  think 
beyond  that  in  any  way.” 


o the  sultry  heat  of  Ara- 
bian music,  the  bright 
red  Maserati  Shrieks  to 
a stop  outside  the 
d Cafe  on  Boston’s  fash- 
e Newbury  Street 
an  indication  of  how  Bos- 
is  become  home  to  more 
10,000  wealthy  foreign 
its,  whose  demand  for 
er  goods,  nightclubs  and 
caff*  has  turned  this  New 
id  city  into  one  of  the  top 
i in  the  US  for  fashion  and 

recently  as  10  years  ago, 
rare  few  trendy  boutiques 
taurants  in  this  student 
, which  b***  more  colleges 
estifpous  universities  than 
tier  city  in  the  country. 
fhawfcK  to  the  interna- 
students  (nicknamed 
Sdds",  though  most  are 
Asia),  big  name  fashion 
i such  as  Chanel,  Max 
md  Zegna  have  spent  sev- 


Flashing  the  cash  in  Boston 

Rich  foreign  students  have  provided  a bizarre  boost  to  the  city  scene,  says  Marisa  D’Vari 


eral  fortunes  launching  ritzy 
boutiques  for  them  and  their  vis- 
iting parents. 

Several  up-market  dubs  cater 
to  an  almost  exclusively  interna- 
tional student  crowd.  At  M-80 
and  Club  Nicole,  $250,000  sports 
cars  pull  up,  Prada  is  every- 
where and  flue  champagne  is 
ordered  - New  England  is  the 
biggest  market  for  Dom  Pdrig- 
non  in  the  US  - not  just  to  sip, 
but  to  spray  in  wild  abandon. 

Do  the  American  students 
resent  these  Euros',  flash  and 
cash? 

“They're  obnoxious,"  says  a 
blonde  sophomore  attending 
Emerson  College.  "They’re 
always  racing  down  Newbury 


Street  in  their  expensive  cars 
with  the  music  blaring.  And  they 
never  study!  I heard  they  pay 
people  to  take  (heir  exams  for 
them." 

Truth  or  jealousy?  A visit  to 
M-80  on  the  Wednesday  of  Bos- 
ton University's  exam  week 
found  it  as  packed  as  ever,  with 
no  one  seemingly  interested  in 
opening  a book. 

But  Riaz  Khan,  Boston  Univer- 
sity's associate  vice-president  for 
external  programmes,  disagrees: 
"We  recruit  students  from  all 
over  the  world  and  have  certain 
requirements,  both  academic  arid 
financial.  If  they  don't  perform, 
they'te  out" 

Education  and  the  need  to 


acquire  fluent  English  are  not 
the  only  reasons  wealthy  parents 
send  their  children  to  study  in 
Boston.  “The  same  people  who 
party  together  in  Boston  win  see 
each  other  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  during  vacations  at  St  Tro- 
pez  and  St  Moritz,”  says  Alain 
Mestat,  a young  Belgian  commis- 
sioned by  wealthy  parents  to 
mnnagp  bank  accounts  for  their 
children  and  see  to  their  every 
comfort 

Most  but  not  all,  students 
appear  to  have  unlimited  allow- 
ances. For  entrepreneurs,  it  is  a. 
dream  come  true;  when  the 
trendy  Serenella  . boutique 
receives  its  seasonal  shipment 
from  designer  Azxadine  Alaia, 


the  clothes  sen  out  in  hours. 

"It’s  true  that  the  Euros  stick 
together,"  says  Gretcben,  a stu- 
dent from  Puerto  Rico  who  is 
dating  a boy  from  a wealthy  fam- 
ily in  Mexico  City. 

“It’s  not  that  we  exclude 
Americans,  if  s just  that  we  like 
to  dress  up  and  go  out  on  the 
town.  Americans  seem  stuck  to 
their  sports  bars." 

While  many  foreign  families 
encourage  their  sous  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  US,  this  isn't  always 
true  for  their  daughters,  espe- 
cially in  Arab  and  Asian  cul- 
tures. Alain  Mestat  bad  refused 
to  take  female  clients  since  one 
of  his  young  charges  became 
pregnant  and  was  whisked  back 


to  Saudi,  and  an  uncertain 
fixture,  by  her  irate  father. 

But  young  women  from  Iran 
and  parts  of  Saudi  Arabia  are 
beginning  to  make  an  appear- 
ance. You  can  see  them  checking 
out  the  boutiques  on  Newbury 
Street,  trendy  platform  shoes 
and  black  leather  pants  beneath 
their  Mack  silk  chadors. 

"They  all  have  operations  to 
get  their  virginity  back,”  said 
one  of  the  “aesthe  tartans’*  at  the 
posh  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  depart- 
ment store.  “They  come  here  and 
see  this  as  their  opportunity  of 
freedom  before  they  have  to  go 
back  and  marry,  ” 

According  to  figures  from  both 
tbe  Institute  of  International 


Education  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, seven  out  of  10  foreign 
students  are  from  an  Asian  conn- 
try,  with  students  from  Arab 
countries,  South  America, 
Greece  and  others  accounting  for 
the  rest  The  financial  upheaval 
in  Asia,  it  seems,  has  had  a neg- 
ligible effect  on  enrolment 

If  nothing  else,  international 
students  bring  a sense  of  style  to 
Boston  that  had  not  been  there 
before.  With  Newbury  Street  the 
city  now  has  somewhere  that 
bears  comparison  with  Rodeo 
Drive  in  Beverly  Hills  or  Madi- 
son Avenue  in  Manhattan. 

Although  most  International 
students  go  home  after  gradua- 
tion to  tike  over  family  busi- 
nesses or  to  many,  an  increasing 
number  choose  to  stay  and  work 
In  Boston. 

As  Gretehen  puts  It:  “America 
is  a place  with  unlimited  free- 
dom. Here,  you  can  be  whoever 
yon  want  to  be." 
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pots  all  go 
on  the  block 

The  sale  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek's  US  home 
is  reviving  old  memories,  says  Mike  Steinberger 

T 


Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  1064*.  Top:  Her  house  in  Long  Island  is 
for  sale  at  S8J5m;  ite  contents  are  to  be  auctioned  next  week  ap 


o Gary  Braswell, 
it  had  all  the 
makings  of  a non- 
event.  Last  Sep- 
tember. his  auc- 
tion bouse,  Braswell  Gal- 


1 

leries,  was  commissioned  to 
sell  several  hundred  items 
belonging  to  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  cente- 
narian widow  of  Chinese 
'Nationalist  leader  Chiang 

in 

.Kai-shek  and  herself  a tower- 

ou 

ing  figure  in  contemporary 

OP 

Chinese  history. 

H; 

A preview  of  the  sale  was 

ir. 

scheduled  for  December  13 

aw 

at  Hillcrest,  the  sprawling 

In: 

Long  Island  estate  recently 

“»• 

vacated  by  Madame  Chiang. 

yo 

who  now  lives  in  Manhattan. 

a 1 

Apart  from  a pair  of  ornate 

fie 

French  chandeliers  and  a 

In; 

handful  of  paintings,  there 

were  few  pieces  of  great 

ed 

value  or  significance,  and 

ye 

Braswell  expected  just  a 

im 

smattering  of  prospective 

Sti 

buyers. 

ah 

What  he  did  not  know  was 

Sti 

that  a number  of  Chinese- 

mi 

So 

ch 

flK 

language  newspapers  and 

web  sites  had  got  word  of 
the  open  house  and  shared  it 

with  readers. 

The  result?  More  than 

10,000  Chinese- Americans, 

hj 

to 

St! 

some  from  as  Tar  away  as 
Virginia  and  Ohio, 

descended  on  Lattrngtown,  a 

North  Shore  village  studded 

with  million-doliar  homes 

and  pricey  boutiques.  Most 

h.i 

were  of  Taiwanese  descent. 

but  there  was  also  a big  con- 

tingent  of  emigres  from  the 

Chinese  mainland. 

b: 

Fewer  than  half  actually 

made  it  inside  the  stucco 

mansion;  those  who  did 

h: 

waited  for  up  to  four  hours 

*• 

for  the  chance  to  sit  on 
Madame  Chiang’B  bed  and 

n 

stroll  through  the  cavernous 

Hi 

hallways  that  had  held  her 

» 

in  seclusion  for  23  years. 

!« 

According  to  Braswell,  the 

a: 

day  had  a reverential  tone: 

]> 

“They  dearly  regarded  the 

.*» 

house  as  part  of  their  heri- 

t* 

tage.  A lot  of  them  were 

li 

comparing  it  to  Mount 

C 

Vernon  and  saying  that  she 

1 

is  to  them  what  George 

t 

Washington  is  to 

Americans." 

Barbara  Liang  Sang,  a Tai- 

wanes  e immigrant  now 

working  as  a television  pro- 

ducer  in  New  York,  was 

among  those  who  made  the 

pilgrimage  to  Lattrngtown. 
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Sang  arrived  too  late  to  tour 
the  house  but  spent  several 
hours  chatting  with  other 
visitors. 

The  mood,  she  says,  was 

sombre,  with  many  in  the 
crowd  particularly  upset 
that  the  15-room  villa,  pur- 
chased in  1949  by  Madame 
Chiang’s  brother-in-law, 
financier  H.H.  Kong,  has 
also  been  put  on  the  market 
(the  asking  price  is  (6 -5m). 

"People  were  crying."  says 
Sang.  "We  have  great 
respect  Tor  Madame  Chiang 
and  think  that  she  is  not' 
being  treated  properly.  The 
house  should  be  kept  by  the 
Taiwanese  government  It's 
a piece  of  Chinese  history." 

Joan  Helen  de  Kay,  who  is 
handling  the  sale,  says  there 

Madame 
Chiang 
was  last 
seen  in 
public  four 
years  ago 

have  been  no  inquiries  as 
yet  from  Taipei;  and  though 
several  Taiwanese- 
Americans  have  expressed 
Interest  in  the  estate,  de  Kay 
expects  the  property  will 
ultimately  he  divided  into 
four  parcels  - the  mansion 
will  be  part  of  the  largest 

Madame  Chiang’s  reaction 
to  the  outpouring  of  affec- 
tion is  unknown;  she  does 
not  give  Interviews  and  was 
last  seen  in  public  four  years 
ago.  She  left  Taiwan  for  the 
US  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  In  1975  and  has 
maintained  a cloistered  exis- 
tence ever  since. 

Attended  by  family  mem- 
bers, household  staff  and 
security  guards,  she  passed 
the  time  at  Hillcrest  practis- 
ing calligraphy,  painting  and 
walking  the  heavily  wooded 
grounds  of  the  37-acre  com- 
pound. 

On  rare  occasions,  she 
received  delegations  from 
Taiwan;  famously  haughty, 
she  is  said  to  have  often 
made  guests  enter  the  resi- 
dence through  a side  door  as 
a show  of  deference.  Beyond 
that,  it  has  been  a quiet 
climax  to  an  eventful  life. 

Madame  Chiang,  ode 
Soong  Meiling.  was  bom  In 
1897  In  China's  Guangdong 
province,  the  fourth  of  six 
children  in  what  is  surely 
modem  China’s  most  cele- 
brated and  controversial 
clan.  Her  father,  Charlie 
Soong,  raised  as  a Methodist 
In  the  US,  made  his  fortune 


printing  and  selling  bfbles  in 
China. 

In  addition  to  his  Chris- 
tianity, Soong  was  an  ardent 
Chinese  nationalist,  eager  to 
rid  the  country  of  Its  Man- 
ebu  rulers.  He  found  a kin- 
dred spirit  in  Son  Yat-sen 
and  bankrolled  Sun’s  anti- 
Manchu  Revolutionary  Alli- 
ance (re-christened  the 
Gnomindang  after  the  fall  of 
the  Qing  dynasty  in  1912). 

They  parted  company, 
however,  in  1914,  when  Sun, 
then  48,  married  Soang's  22- 
year-old  daughter,  Qingling. 
Sun  died  in  1925;  two 
decades  later,  during  China’s 
civil  war,  Qingling  cast  her 
lot  with  Mao  Zedong  and  the 
Communists.  She  went  on  to 
lead  a privileged  life  in 
Shanghai  and  died, 
estranged  from  the  rest  of 
the  Soongs,  in  1961. 

lake  all  her  siblings,  Mei- 
ling was  educated  in  the  US, 
graduating  from  Wellesley 
College,  outside  Boston,  in 
1917.  She  rejoined  her  family 
In  .Shanghai  later  that  year, 
becoming  a mainstay  of  the 
city’s  fabled  social  scene.  In 
1927,  she  married  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  whose  Guomin- 
dang  forces  were  by  then 
firmly  in  charge  of  Shanghai 
and  displaying  the  brutality 
that  would  be  their  hallmark 
for  the  next  60  years. 

The  Soongs  were  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about 
this  union,  either:  Chiang, 
already  twice  married,  was  a 
well  known  womaniser  who 
consorted  with  a decidedly 
unsavoury  crowd  that 
included  some  of  China's 
most  notorious  gangsters. 

For  Chiang,  by  contrast, 
the  marriage  was  a master- 
stroke. While  he  was  plainly 
smitten  with  Meiling,  he  was 
also  eager  for  the  financial 
backing  of  the  Soongs  and 
saw,  too,  that  his  new  bride 
- Christian,  fluent  in 
English  and  possessed  of 
enormous  charisma  - would 
serve  as  a superb  emissary 
to  the  west,  pleading  the 
Guomindang’s  case  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  capitals. 

She  didn’t  let  him  down. 
In  1943,  Chiang  dispatched 
Meiling  to  the  US  to  drum 
up  support  for  China’s  war 
effort  against  the  Japanese, 
ft  was  a tour  de  force.  A 
seductive  hybrid  of  oriental 
exoticism  and  western  sensi- 
bilities, she  left  politicians 
and  members  of  the  press 
swooning  in  her  wake. 

The  highlight  of  the  seven- 
month  visit  was  a speech  to 


a joint  session  of  the  US 
Congress,  the  first  ever  by  a 
private  citizen. 

Her  charm  offensive  was 
aided  in  no  small  part  by 
Time  publisher  Henry  Luce, 
whose  magazines  gave  fawn- 
ing coverage  to  the  visit. 
Luce,  bom  in  China  to  Chris- 
tian missionaries. . saw 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Soongs  as  the  best  hope  for  a 
stable,  democratic  China,  a 
conviction  which  only  deep- 
ened after  the  Communists 
took  power  on  the  mainland 
in  1949  and  the  Gnomindang 
retreated  to  Taiwan. 

Luce’s  rose-tinted  view  col- 
oured US  foreign  policy  for 
decades  thereafter  and 
helped.  - make  Madame 
Chiang  a heroic  figure  fit  the 
minds  of  many  Americans. 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  demo- 
cratic credentials  were  less 
apparent  to  others,  notably 
his  constituents.  On  Taiwan, 
he  ran  a highly  corrupt  and 
repressive  government. 
Beginning  In  1947  with  the 
“ 2-2-8  Massacre1*,  when 
newly  arrived  Guomindang 
troops  slaughtered  thou- 
sands of  native  Taiwanese, 
Chiang  ruled  the  island  with 
a Stalinist  fist 

While  Taiwan  didn't  suffer 
through  a Great  Leap  For- 
ward or  a Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, Chiang  was  no  more 
tolerant  of  dissent  than  his 
bitter  enemies  across  the 

The  highKght 
of  the  visit 
was  a speech 
to  a joint 
session  of  the 
US  Congress 

straits.  Critics  of  the  regime 
were  routinely  jailed,  tor- 
tured and  murdered. 

His  death  touched  off  a 
power  struggle  between 
Madame  Chiang  and  Chiang 
Chlng-kuo,  Chiang’s  son 
from  his  first  marriage. 
Youth  prevailed;  she 
decamped  to  the  US,  while 
“CCK",  as  the  new  president 
was  known,  continued  his 
father's  authoritarian  ways 
through,  the  mid- 1980s. 

In  1986,  under  pressure  at 
home  and  abroad,  CCK  lifted 
martial  law,  and  initiated 
reforms  to  put  Taiwan  on 
the  road  to  democracy,  a 
process  hastened  by  his 
death  two  years  later. 


For  many  Taiwanese,  nei- 
ther fima  nor  prosperity  bas 
diminished  their  antipathy 
towards  the  Chiangs.  Parris 
Chang,  a member  or  parlia- 
ment representing  the  oppo- 
sition Democratic  Progres- 
sive party,  has  few  kind 
words  for  either  husband  or 
wife. 

“They  ruled  Taiwan  like 
emperors,”  says  Chang. 
“Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a dic- 
tator and  she  helped  him, 
She  is  not  well  regarded  by 
most  of  the  people  here  ” 

Chang  would  like  to  see 
the  Lattrngtown  estate  pre- 
served for  another  reason: 
“The  house  should  be  kept 
as  a museum,  maybe  for  Chi- 
nese art  She  and  her  family 
exploited  the  Chinese  people. 
They  took  a lot  In  their  final 
act  they  could  do  something 
benevolent" 

But  Taiwanese  native 
Philex  Chao,  deputy  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  World  jour- 
nal, America’s  largest 
Chinese-language  daily, 
offers  a more  generous 
assessment  of  the  Chiangs. 
Chao  and  bis  family  were 
among  the  thousands  who 
gathered  at  Hillcrest  last 
month.  They  made  the  90- 
minute  journey  from  New 
York  as  a gesture  of  appreci- 
ation. 

Chao  concedes  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  often 
ruthless,  but  thinks  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  more 
than  anything  else:  “He  had 
to  do  things  that  way  in 
order  to  develop  the  econ- 
omy and  keep  Taiwan  safe 
from  the  Communists." 

When  it  comes  to  Madame 
Chiang,  Chao  is  effusive: 
“She  was  a great  woman. 
She  was  modem,  western, 
and  very  knowledgeable.  She 
was  good  for  Taiwan.” 

Braswell  is  hoping  that 
same  goodwill  carries  over 
to  the  auction,  scheduled  for 
next  Saturday  at'  his  Nor- 
walk, Connecticut,  gallery. 
Originally,  he  planned  to 
limit  the  sale  to  big  ticket 
Items  only,  now,  catering  to 
memorabilia-hunters,  be 
intends  to  make  available 
nearly  everything  Madame 
flhlang  left  behind  - pots, 
pans,  pillows. 

Braswell  doesn’t  know  if 
the  Chinese- American  com- 
munity will  turn  out  en 
masse  again,  but  he’s  taking 
no  P-hanrps  this  rime.  "I  have 
no  idea  what  to  expect,”  he 
says.  "There  could  be  moder- 
ate interest  or  It  could  be 
overwhelming." 


Lord  Protector, 
killjoy,  murderer 


400  years  agoi 

Outside  London's 
Palace  of  West- 
minster, suppos- 
edly home  to  the 
mother  of  parliaments, 
stands  the  statue  of  a British 
leader  who  shunned  democ- 
racy and  abandoned  rule  by 
consent.  Government  was 
for  the  people’s  good,  he 
said,  not  for  what  pleased 
them. 

This  apparent  conflict 
between  past  deeds  and  con- 
temporary status  is  typical 
of  the  contradictions  that 
surround  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Four  centuries  after  his 
birth  in  1599,  he  remains  one 
of  the  most  controversial 
and  ambiguous  figures  In 
British  history:  the  man  who 
helped  smash  the  monarchy, 
only  to  Institute  his  own 
version  of  autocracy  in  an 
effort  to  retain  power. 

The  force  of  his  personal- 
ity can  still  be  felt  in  Britain 
today.  He  provides  a com- 
mon thread  linking  such 
apparently  diverse  issues  as 
devolution.  House  of  Lords 
reform  and,  in  these  days  of 
unelected  think-tanks  and 
spin  doctors,  the  account- 
ability of  those  who  wield 
political  power.  “Cromwell’s 
influence  can  be  felt  in  the 
whole  political  and  constitu- 
tional running  of  the  coun- 
try." says  Peter  Gaunt, 
chairman  of  the  Cromwell 
Association,  a grouping  of 
students  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  man  who  took  the  title 
Lord  Protector. 

The  association  land  other 
bodies  are  holding  a debate 
next  Saturday  to  mark  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  L whom 
Cromwell  helped  defeat  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  1640s. 
Next  week's  event  is  part  of 
a programme  of  conferences, 
exhibitions  and  historical  re- 
enactments to  mark  the  dou- 
ble anniversary  year. 

Already  there  have  been 
signs  of  conflict,  with  church 
groups  in  Cromwell's  native 
Cambridgeshire  questioning 
whether  all  this  is  appropri- 
ate. For  their  part,  the  com- 
memorators  are  stressing 
that  tire  events  are  not  a cel- 
ebration, but  an  “interroga- 
tion" of  a “life  that  was  not 
without  its  problems". 

That  rather  coy  statement 
refers  to  the  invasions  Crom- 
well launched  to  establish 
English  control  over  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  His  men  com- 
mitted massacres  in  Ireland, 
with  the  result  that  some 
Irish  communities  see  Crom- 
well as  the  father  of  an 
English  arrogance  and  ruth- 
lessness that  has  lasted  for 
centuries.  As  GJK.  Chester- 


ton wrote  about  the  17th 
century  conquest  of  Ireland. 
-It  was  a tragic  necessity 
that  the  Irish  should  remem- 
ber it;  but  it  was  for  more 
tragic  that  the  English  for- 
got  it." 

Many  historians  argue 
that  Cromwell  was  less 
repressive  than  might 
appear  to  be  the  case,  adding 
that  the  killings  in  Ireland 
were  not  always  carried  out 
under  his  direct  instructions. 
He  acted  against  the  Scots 
because  they  were  trying  to 
depose  him. 

Whatever  the  justification, 
modern-day  support  for 
devolution  for  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland 
has  highlighted  the  futility 
of  Cromwell's  attempts  to 
maintain  the  union  with 
England  by  force.  "There  are 
obvious  parallels  (with 
today]  in  terms  of  the 
break-up  of  Britain,"  says 
John  Morrill,  professor  of 
British  and  Irish  history  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 
“What  was  created  was  a 
system  that  neither  became 
a fully  integrated  state  nor 
moved  into  a homogeneous 
people.  There  was  a sort  of 


‘You  can’t  say 
he  was  a Blair 
or  a Benn, 
but  there  was 
an  element  of 
social 
radicalism 
about  him’ 


stability  but  it’s  manifestly 
becoming  unravelled  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  century." 

If  Cromwell  is  something 
of  a bogey- man  outside 
England,  his  image  in  his 
home  country  is  hardly 
unblemished.  He  is  com- 
monly represented  as  a 
destroyer  of  towns  and  puri- 
tan killjoy,  the  man  who 
ba.qned  maypole  dancing 
and  abolished  Christinas. 

Most  historians  argue  that 
this  image  reflects  wide- 
spread misapprehensions 
about  his  behaviour.  “Poor 
old  Cromwell  gets  blamed 
for  all  of  these  things.”  says 
Ivan  Roots,  an  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Exeter.  “I  am 
always  getting  letters  from 
people  saying:  'Can  you  tell 
me  why  Oliver  Cromwell 
blew  up  our  castle?'  If  he 
had  been  in  all  the  places  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been 


OOmr  CromwflU  as  portrayed  by  Van  Dyck 


he  would  never  have  slept  In 
a bed  anywhere."  • 

For  some.  Cromwell  s 
enduring  unpopularity  testi- 
fies to  the  unease  parts  of 
the  establishment  stfil  feel 
about  a man  they  aw  as 
responsible  for  the  murder  of 
a king.  The  Cromwell  Asso- 
ciation says  some  politicians 
have  avoided  the  anniver- 
sary for  this  reason. 

John  M.v)or.  former  prime 
minister  and  sitting  MP  for 
Cromwell's  home  town  of 
Huntingdon,  has  nut  yet 
become  involved,  although 
his  constituency  secretary 
savs  ho  will  Join  the  com- 
memoration at  some  point. 

Conservatives  may  feel 
uncomfortable  with  the 
social  agenda  pursuad  by. 
England's  most  famous 
republican.  Like  Tony 
Blair’s  Labour  government, 
Cromwell  attacked  heredi- 
tary privilege,  abolishing  the 
unelected  House  of  Lords, 
and  talked  about  the  need  to 
develop  the  individual  rights 
of  ordinary  people.  "He 
wasn't  a social  revolutionary 
but  nevertheless  he  wanted 
justice  and  welfare,”  says 
Gaunt.  "You  can't  say  he 
was  a Tony  Blair  or  a Tony 
Benn.  but  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  social  radicalism 
about  him." 

Some  of  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor's preoccupations  are 
peculiarly  resonant  today. 
His  bitter  experience  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  for 
instance,  might  be  read  as  a 
warning  for  Labour  of  the 
difficulties  it  will  encounter 
as  it  attempts  to  reform  the 
upper  house. 

After  abolishing  the  Ijords, 
Cromwell  found  that  the 
unchecked  House  of  Com- 
mons rapidly  ran  out  of  con- 
trol, creating  a kind  of  legis- 
lative tyranny.  He  reacted 
by  creating  a replacement 
upper  house  and  packing  it 
with  his  cronies  - just  as 
contemporary  opponents  of 
Lords  reform  argue  that  a 
new  second  chamber  would 
be  packed  with  prime  min- 
isterial appointees. 

Cromwell  provides  other 
lessons  for  a government 
that  has  been  criticised  for 
the  influents?  it  allows  lobby- 
ists and  advisers.  "One  of 
the  central  issues  that  comes 
out  of  the  1640s  and  1650s  is 
the  accountability  of  people 
in  power."  says  Morrill. 
“That’s  still  a crucial  issue 
is  the  executive  accountable 
to  people  or  to  party  cau- 
cuses? Cromwell  has  tremen- 
dous integrity  In  trying  to' 
find  alternatives  and  run- 
ning a series  of  experiments 
to  create  a system  of  govern- 
ment that  is  more  just.” 

His  plans  would  turn  the 
hearts  of  many  contempo- 
rary politicians  to  water.  He 
proposed  annual  parliamen- 
tary polls,  the  election  of. 
judges  and.  most  terrify: 
ingiy,  an  obligation  for  those 
in  public  office  to  answer  at 
the  end  of  their  terms  to 
elected  bodies  representing 
their  constituents. 

The  contrast  between  such 
enfranchising  initiatives  and 
the  notorious  acts  of  oppres- 
sion highlights  the  complex- 
ity of  one  of  Britain's  most 
significant  lives.  There  are 
reports  of  people  who  will 
spit  at  the  mention  of  the 
man;  yet  his  surname  was 
seen  as  sufficiently  evocative 
to  justify  its  use  as  a second 
world  war  code  word  to  be- 
issued  in  the  event  of  a Nazi 
invasion.  • 

This  year’s  commemora- 
tion is  perhaps  an  acknowl- 
edgement that,  in  England 
at  least,  the  image  of  the 
people’s  champion  has  van- 
quished that  of  the  heartless 
military  man.  Glancing- at 
the  statue  at  Westminster.  : 
Britain's  political  leaders’ 
might  feel  a twitch  of  enVX 
at  the  appeal  still  exerted  by 
a man  who  died  almost  360 
years  ago. 


Rome  has  the  Vatican, 
New  York  has  the 

Statue  of  Liberty  and 

Silicon  Valley  has  rows 
of  low-rise  office  blocks  strong 
out  along  the  California  free- 
ways. 

This  troubles  the  inhabitants 
of  Silicon  Valley.  They 'have  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  their 
place  in  history  and  have  begun 
to  notice  the  lack  of  any  tangible 
monuments  to  their  civilisation. 
The  San  Jose  Tech  Museum  of 
Innovation,  in  San  Jose,  Calif- 
ornia, is  a first  step  towards 
remedying  that 
Housed  in  a startling  blue  and 
“mango”  building,  the  new 
museum,  which  opened  last 
month,  has  been  paid  for  largely 
by  the  great  and  good  of  the  Val- 
ley. Rosemary  and  William  Hew- 
lett David  Packard,  Anne  Noyce, 
widow  of  Robert  who  co-founded 
Intel,  and  John  Warnock  of 
Adobe,  the  software  company. 


Fun  for  all  in  Silicon  Valley 

Roger  Taylor  finds  the  friendly  face  of  high  technology  at  San  Jose’s  Museum  of  Innovation 


have  each  given  more  than  Sim 
towards  the  project 

Peter  Anderson,  the  museum’s 
executive  director,  is  not 
strapped  for  resources.  Local 
high-tech  companies,  keen  to 
showcase  their  products,  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  donate 
exhibits.  The  result  Is  an  array 
of  technological  hardware  that 
Anderson  says.  Is  the  envy  of 
visiting  directors  from  other 
science  museums. 

The  challenge  for  Anderson 
has  been  to  present  this  technol- 
ogy in  an  engaging  and  visually 
exciting  way.  After  alL  computer 
chips,  per  se,  are  rather  dull 
objects  and  Information  technol- 
ogy does  not  lend  itself  well  to 


traditional  exhibition  spaces. 

At  Loudon's  science  museum, 
in  South  Kensington,  visitors 
can  marvel  at  enormous  steam 
engines  and  observe  how  they 
operate.  At  San  Francisco's 
science  museum,  the  Rxplorato- 
rimn,  visitors  can  take  part  in 
large-scale  experiments  with 
light,  heat,  liquids  and  gases  and 
in  the  process  learn  about  the 
laws  of  physics. 

Computer  science  Is  harder  to 
put  on  display  - after  all,  much 
of  the  point  of  information  tech- 
nology is  to  communicate  infor- 
mation in  new  ways  - ways 
which  in  part  displace  the  tradi- 
tional museum. 

Anderson  acknowledges  the 


difficulties:  there  is  no  child- 
friendly  way  to  explain  bow  sili- 
con chips  work,  he  says.  What's 
more,  most  children  are  already 
familiar  with  the  wonderfnl 
tilings  that  computer  chips  can 
do  from  spending  hours  playing 
games  on  their  home  computers 
and  In  arcades.  How  can  a 
museum  compete  with  that? 

Anderson  has  made  a very 
good  job  of  it.  Visitors  can 
design  a roller  coaster  and  then 
sit  in  a real  roller  coaster  car  to 
experience  what  the  ride  would 
be  like.  In  the  process  they  learn 
both  about  computer-aided 
design  and  the  laws  of  gravity. 

They  can  carry  out  a mock 
heart  operation  on  a dummy 


real  keyhole  surgery 
equipment  They  can  direct  an 
underwater  robotic  submarine,  a 
radio-controlled  Mars  probe  and 
even  ride  in  a Jet-powered  seat 
which  hovers  inches  above  the 
ground  and  which  can  be  man- 
oeuvred around  a model  space 
station. 

In  one  part  of  the  museum, 
visitors  can  dress  up  in  protec- 
tive clothing  and  watch  a 
machine  manufacturing  silicon 
chips.  In  another,  they  can  don  a 
headset,  grab  two  handles  and 
make  an  animated  monkey  on 
the  screen  mimic  their  every 
move. 

Anderson  says  the  alpi  has  not 
been  to  try  .to  leave  people  feel- 
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mg  they  understand  technology 
but  with  “the  confidence  that 
they  can  understand”.  The  aim 
he  says  is  not  to  teach  but  to 
inspire. 

^ says  he  has  been  at  pains  to 
avoid  simply  glorifying  technol- 
ogy - a charge  he  is  sensitive  to 
as  tiie  museum  has  been  largely 
Jmded  by  the  industry.  Hellas 

S * a<Viser  to  •!* 

that  the  museum  raised  the 

moral  questions  surrounding 

JSEfW-  But  it  is  hard  to  give 
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out  and  then  add  M ^ 

Sn0?*  *^?“ember'  technology 
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the  fore  in  the  section  devoted  to 


biotechnology,  and  it  is  here  that 
they  are  presented  most  success- 
fully* One  exhibit  in  particular 
makes  the  point  well  - a Imnl- 
nous  tobacco  plant  created' by 
putting  genes  from  fireflies  into 
the  plant  It  is  an  object  that  can 
convey  both  the  power  of  tech* 
nology  and  the  dread  of  that 
power. 

Anderson  says  the  same  acton- 
lists  have  now  produced  lumi- 
hous  mice.  He  has  yet  to  procure, 
some  for  the  museum,  even 
though  luminous  mice  are  what 
the  museum  needs.  Most  of  the 
exhibits,  while  enormous  fun, 
are  unlikely  to  iwafc*  an  adult 
sasp  at  the  wonders  of  tbs  mod- 
era  age. 

That  said,  there  is  tnoafto 
Stood  clean  educational  fun.  to 
ensure  the  museum  wilt  ba.  an 
®noraious  hit,  particularly  with 
d^Wren,  some  of  whom  may  be 
Inspired  to  Invent' the  museum's 
tature  exhibits. 
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Black  sheep  of  the  white  man's  empire 


Craig  Haine  defends  Rudyard  Kipling 
‘an  intelligent  and  subtle  ironist* 


Why  Is  it  that  Kip- 
ling criticism 
resembles  crimi- 
nal proceedings? 
An  endless  court 
of  appeal,  of  apologia,  of 
defensiveness,  of  concession? 
Replacing  the  strenuous  pip«»  of 
"not  guilty"  is  the  permanent 
note  of  mitigation,  of  frank 
admission,  Orwell,  a coarsely 
enthusiastic  brief,  thought  his 
client  "a  Jingo  imperialist”,  who 
was  “morally  -insensitive  and 
aesthetically  disgusting’'. 

Throughout  Harry  Ricketts’ 
readable  and  cautiously  revision- 
ist biography.  Henry  James  is 

THE  UNFORGIVING 
MINUTE: 

A Life  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
By  Harry  Ricketts 

Chatto  & Windus  £25.  434  pages 

cited:  “the  talent  enormous,  the 
brutality  deep-seated".  For 
James.  Kipling  was  insufficiently 
interested  in  the  complications  of 
the  soul.  For  once,  James's 
“merciless  clairvoyance”  failed 
him.  In  Kipling,  psychic  compli- 
cation is  a concentrate,  a potent 
yet  homeopathic  presence,  a 
lethal  spore  appropriate  to  the 
short  story,  whereas  the  James- 
ian novel  is  a great  laboratory  of 
retorts,  pipettes,  flasks,  rubber 
tubing,  clamps,  Bunsen  burners 
- a great  pother,  a great  display 
of  complication.  No  wonder  the 
disaffected  Thomas  Hardy 
dubbed  James  the  “Polonlns  of 
the  novel". 

Even  Somerset  Maugham  felt 
able  to  patronise  Kipling  - “the 
mind  of  a fifth-form  boy  at  a 
second-rate  school".  Great  genius 
- and  Kipling  was  a very  great 
genius  - is  liable  to  pain  us  as 
well  as  pleasure  us.  For  every 
tick  in  the  margin  of  a great 
work,  there  is  a complementary 
morbid  tic  of  intellectual  inferior- 
ity. One  way  to  resist  this  dis- 
figuring spasm  is  to  divorce  artis- 
tic creation  from  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  - like  Maugham.  The 
other  is  to  insist  on  moral  inferi- 
ority - the  political  gufLt  of  a 
writer  like  Kipling.  This  double 
demotion  effected,  the  reader, 
thus  intellectually  and  morally 
elevated,  can  concede  something 
to  the  writing.  Auden  called  him 
“horrible  old  Kipling”  in  “New 
Year  Letter"  (1940)  but  in  the  pre- 
vious year  claimed  that  Time  had 
pardoned  Kipling  "for  writing 
well".  Subsequently,  however, 
the  three  generous  stanzas  from 
“In  Memory  of  WE.  Yeats"  were 
dropped  by  Auden  - in  the  Inter- 
ests of  accuracy.  The  charges 
stood.  This  is  Kipling  the  war 
correspondent  at  the  Boer  Wan 
“a  small  piece  of  hanging  wood- 
land filled  and  fumed  with  our 
shrapnel  much  as  a man's  mous- 
tache fills  with  cigarette-smoke." 
Brilliant,  unforgiveably  brilliant. 
Prose  like  this,  rather  than  prov- 
ing the  pretext  for  a pardon,  as 
Auden  proposed,  is  an  unpardon- 
able provocation. 

Harry  Ricketts'  biography  is 
addressed  to  a readership  which 
hasn't  read  Kipling,  which  is 
ignorant,  but  which  knows  what 
it  dislikes.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  poem  “Loot”,  which  glorifies 
and  revels  in  the  criminal  brutal- 


ity of  the  British  soldier.  Except 
that  it  doesn't  The  speaker,  the 
looter,  revels  in  the  pillage  - as 
psychological  versimUitude 
demands  - but  Kipling  is  morally 
alert  and  inserts  into  the  gleeful 
mayhem  an  explicit  reference  to 
the  code  of  behaviour  which  is 
being  so  thoroughly  flouted:  “if 
you  treat  a nigger  to  a dose  o' 
zleanm'-rod  / 'E's  like  to  show  you 
everything  ’e  owns"  is  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  in  full  spate,  but  this 
Is  preceded  in  the  very  first 
•stanza  by  the  politically  and  mor- 
ally correct  assertion  that  "Vie 
service  rules  are  ard.  an'  from 
such  we  are  debarred,  I For  the 
same  with  English  morals  does 
not  suit, " The  problem  with 
any  dramatic  monologue,  from 
Browning  to  Alan  Bennett,  Is  to 
manage  the  irony,  to  facilitate, 
anwtncingly,  the  speaker’s  moral 
condemnation  of  himself.  Kipling 
has  evidently  achieved  the  feat  of 
plausible  self-condemnation  by 
his  speaker  - since  the  poem  is 
more  or  less  universally  per- 
ceived as  a straightforward  racist 
gloat  - 
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onsider,  too,  the 
widely  reviled  poem, 
“The  Beginnings", 
which  Kipling 
appended  to  his 
extraordinarily  subtle  and 
laconic  examination  of  the  com- 
plicated spinster  soul  of  “Mary 
Postgate”.  The  short  story  is  an 
unflinching  exposition  and  analy- 
sis of  Mary  Postgate’s  ability  to 
live  in  contradiction  - to  hate 
where  she  loves  and  to  take  (sex- 
ual) pleasure  in  pain.  It  is  a diffi- 
cult. almost  unpalatable,  yet 
finally  compassionate  story 
which  is  not  even  on  nodding 
terms  with  the  Kipling  of  carica- 
ture - what  Kipling  himself 
called,  humorously,  “the  'aggres- 
sive imperialist'  in  fiction”.  The 
pendant  poem,  however,  is  read 
in  the  light  of  the  caricature  as  a 
rabble-rousing  call  to  Boche- 
bashlng.  the  worst  kind  of  xeno- 
phobia. Read  neutrally,  the  poem 
la  drenched  in  measured  regret, 
an  account  of  slowly  conquered 
reluctance:  “It  tarn  not  part  of 
their  blood.  / It  came  to  them  aery 
late  I With  long  arrears  to  make 
good,  I When  the  English  began  to 
hate."  What  is  more.  Kipling 
knows,  realistically,  unsentimen- 
-tally,  that  hatred  is  the  most 
enduring  of  emotions  once 
embarked  on. 

“The  Head  of  the  District"  was 
written  in  1890,  seven  years  after 
the  nbert  Bill  which  is  its  ulti- 
mate suhject  The  hill  was  lib- 
eral in  orientation  and  supported 
by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon.  One 
of  its  revisions  to  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  was  to  invest 
native  magistrates  with  juris- 
diction over  British  subjects  - 
including,  controversially,  the 
power  to  try  white  women.  The 
17-yearold  Kipling  was  hissed  in 
his  club  when  the  paper  he 
worked  for.  The  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Gazette,  “ratted  on  the  bill”, 
supporting  it  after  initial  opposi- 
tion. “The  Head  of  the  District”  is 
usually  read  as  Kipling's  com- 
ment on  native  ability  to  govern 
and  administer  state  affairs  com- 
petently. When  Orde,  the  white 
bead  of  the  district,  dies,  the  gov- 
ernment appoints  a Bengali  as 


his  replacement,  one  Grisb 
Chunder  DS,  MA.  The  new 
Deputy-Commissioner's  Afghan 
tribal  subjects  are  insulted  by  the 
appointment  They  revolt  and  the 
Bengali  panics.  “I  have  not  yet 
assumed  charge  of  the  district”  is 
his  cowardly  response  to  the 
crisis. 

So  far,  this  reads  Kke  a narra- 
tive of  administrative  incompe- 
tence told  by  the  complacent 
voice  of  Anglo-India,  chortling 
with  racist  condescension.  No 
backbone,  these  natives.  In  fact 
the  story  can  only  be  read  in  this 
way  if  the  reader  is  as  prejudiced 
against  Kipling  as  he  believes 
Kipling  to  be  prejudiced  against 
Indians.  The  rebellion  is  really 
put  down  by  Khoda  Dad  Khan, 
an  Afghan  warrior  loyal  to  the 
Bengali's  predecessor,  Yardley- 
Orde.  and  to  Orde’s  second-in- 
command,  Tallantire.  It  is  Khoda 
Dad  Khan  who  kills  the  Mullah 
behind  the  uprising.  In  other 
words,  it  is  he  who  Is  effectively 
Head  of  the  District  It  is  he  who 


realises  that  revolt  against  the 
British  is  futile  - a drain  on 
human  resources  - and  it  is  Kip- 
ling  who  realises  that  the  English 
can  only  govern  by  consent  of 
the  indigenous  population.  Kip- 
ling knows  that  the  Afghans  rule 
themselves.  What  is  more,  they 
know  it  too,  and  it  is  marked  in 
the  story  by  a single  subtle  shift 
When  Orde  dies,  he  speaks  affec- 
tionately to  the  Afghans  as  chil- 
dren: “For  though  ye  be  strong 
men,  ye  are  children."  Children  - 
the  standard,  imperialist  patron- 
ising epithet  designed  to  demean 
the  dignity  of  another  race. 

Epilog,  though,  is  careful,  in 
his  coda,  to  mark  and  salve  this 
sensitivity.  Tallantire  and  Khoda 
Dad  Khan  are  discussing  the 
Bengali's  successor.  Both  men, 
folly  aware  of  where  power  really 
lies,  connive  at  the  myth  of  Brit- 
ish rule.  Tallantire  “thunders”  at 
Khnria  Dad  Khan  that  his  people 
are  “children  and  fools",  that 
“the  Government  will  send  you  a 
mart " to  rule  the  district.  To 


which,  momentarily  lapsing  from 
his  part  in  the  imperial  charade, 
Khoda  Dad  Khan  lets  slip  the 
truth:  “Ay,  for  we  also  be  men." 
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icketts  discusses 
Kipling’s  racism  in 
the  context  of  the 
letters  of  travel  in 
From  Sea  to  Sea.  He 
quotes  several  examples  of  Kip- 
ling's Sinophobia  but  is  curiously 
equivocal  about  their  status:  on 
one  hand,  Kipling  is  “flagrantly 
racist":  on  the  other  hand,  “the 
uneasy  phrasing  and  tone 
suggested  that  he  did  not  entirely 
believe  in  the  opinions  he  was 
voicing".  Again,  he  was  “careful 
while  he  sent  up  the  European- 
ised Japanese  to  point  out  his 
own  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion”. Exactly.  In  India,  Kipling 
unaffectedly  despised  the  Globe- 
Trotter  whose  confidence  was 
only  matched  by  bis  superficial- 
ity. Leaving  the  known  Indian 
subcontinent,  Kipling  is  explicit 
in  his  identification  with  the  con- 


temptible Globe-Trotter,  if  the 
Globe-Trotter  libelled  India,  it 
was  Kipling’s  comic  role  to 
revenge  India  by  libelling  other 
countries.  “It  was  my  destiny  to 
avenge  India  upon  nothing  less 
than  three-quarters  of  the  world. 
The  idea  necessitated  sacrifices  - 
painful  sacrifices  - for  I had  to 
become  a Globe-Trotter,  with  a 
helmet  and  deck-shoes.  In  the 
interests  of  our  little  world  I 
would  endure  these  things  and 
more.  I would  deliver  ‘brawling 
judgments  all  day  long:  on  all 
things  unashamed’." 

This  is  the  persona  Kipling 
adopts  for  opinions,  though  not 
for  his  incomparable  descrip- 
tions. And  it  is  this  persona 
who  comes  in  for  frequent 
strictures  from  his  professor- 
travelling companion:  “if  you 
think  you  can  understand  Japan 
from  watching  it  at  a railway  sta- 
tion you  are  much  mistaken".  It 
is  the  Professor  who  says  that 
the  Chinese  are  “the  superior 
race".  And  this  is  Kipling's 


rueful,  implicit  opinion  also. 

Underneath  the  comic  Globe- 
Trotterese,  there  is  a recognition 
that  the  Chinese  are  workers, 
unquelled  by  the  climate.  They 
are  a force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
“They  stand  high  above  tbe 
crowd  and  they  swagger,  uncon- 
sciously parting  the  crowd  before 
them  os  an  Englishman  parts  the 
crowd  in  a native  city.  There  was 
something  in  their  faces  which  I 
could  not  understand,  though  it 
was  familiar  enough."  The  per- 
sona may  not  know  more  than  “i 
do  not  like  Chinamen”,  but 
Kipling  is  aware  that  they  are 
rivals,  tbey  are  Sahibs,  as  my 
italics  show.  He  isn't  a simpleton. 
He's  subtle  and  an  extraordi- 
narily intelligent  ironist.  His  stu- 
pidity is  wished  on  him  by  stupid 
readers  whose  minds  bare  made 
up  a crude  little  fiction  tbey  call 
Kipling. 

Ricketts'  biography  is  a 
stimulating  read  which  adds  a 
great  many  informative  inflec- 
tions to  Charles  Carrington's 
definitive,  pioneering  account  of 
the  life:  we  learn  more  about  Kip- 

Kipling  knows, 
unsentimentally, 
that  once 
embarked  on 
hatred  is  the 
most  enduring 
of  emotions 

Hug’s  sexual  life  from  his  diary, 
more  about  Pryor  Agnr  Holloway 
than  ever  before,  more  about  Kip- 
ling's experiments  with  opium, 
much  more  about  “The  Letters  of 
Marque",  more  about  Flo  Garrard 
(in  particular,  her  previously 
unknown  comments  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  The  Light  That  Failed). 
more  about  Kipling's  involve- 
ment with  the  trial  of  Radclyffe 
Hall  and  the  role  of  the  film  of 
Bcn-Hur  in  his  last  writings. 
Ricketts’  account  of  John  Kip- 
ling's death  is  more  moving  than 
Carrington's,  because  it  is  fuller. 
But  the  prior  death  of  Kipling's 
daughter  Josephine  is  weaker.  In 
truth,  Carrington’s  account  could 
not  be  bettered:  Kipling's  wife 
Carrie  returns  from  her  daugh- 
ter's funeral  to  the  critically  ill 
Kipling,  whose  daughter's  death 
must  be  kept  from  him  lest  it 
kills  him.  Carrie  realises  only  as 
she  is  entering  the  room  that  she 
is  in  full  mourning.  She  snatches 
up  a coloured  shawl  and  endures 
her  unspeakable  sorrow  alone. 

The  Unforgiving  Minute  is  a 
fine  biography,  but  the  shawl  is 
missing.  As  are  a great  many 
other  details  - inevitably,  since 
Carrington's  account  is  nearly 
twice  as  long.  In  November  1978, 
Carrington  reviewed  Angus 
Wilson's  biography  and  correctly 
pronounced  that  “Kipling  studies 
have  reached  a stage  where  bio- 
graphy gives  place  to  Lit  Crit". 
The  publishing  industry  knows, 
however,  that  literary  criticism 
sells  so  much  less  well  than  biog- 
raphy, particularly  criticism 
which  concludes  that  Kipling  is 
not  guilty  as  charged. 

To  order  The  Unforgiving  Min- 
ute' at  the  special  price  of  £21 
(Inc  UK  p&p)  call  the  FT  Book- 
shop at  +44  (0)181  324  5511. 


We  live  in  a world 
revealed  to  us  by 
our  bodily  senses. 
As  children,  most  of 
us  will  have  experimented  with 
eyes  and  ears,  blocking  one  or 
both  of  these  routes  to  the  mind, 
imagining  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  blind  or  deaf.  As  we  get 
older,  it  might  occur  to  us  to 
wonder,  inconclusively,  whether 
colour,  smell  and  taste  are 
“really”  in  objects,  or  to  puzzle 
over  the  relation  between  tbe 
world  as  depicted  In  Impression- 
ist paintings  and  the  world  as 
described  by  science.  The  more 
intellectually  adventurous,  or 
perhaps  more  frivolous,  might 
ponder  what  right  we  have  to 
assume  that  others  think  and 
experience  the  world  as  we  do,  or 
to  assume,  indeed,  that  the  exter- 
nal, objective  world  exists  at  all 
For  most  of  us.  questions  like 
these  quickly  disappear  into  the 
sand  of  ordinary  life,  but  philoso- 
phers have  made  a vocation  out 
of  trying  to  think  them  through. 
They  have  argued  about  the 
nature  of  sensory  experience,  its 
relation  to  the  inner  faculties  of 
reason,  memory  and  imagination 
and  its  place  in  human  thought. 
Same  have  insisted  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  built  out  of  the  raw 
deliveries  of  sense  experience, 
others  that  reason  alone  can 
work  its  ways  to  certain  funda- 
mental truths  about  the  world. 
Some  have  maintained  that  we 
perceive  objects  and  individuals 
directly,  while  others  have 
contended  that  we  apprehend 
them  indirectly,  through  a vefl.  of 
sense-data. 

Jonathan  Ree,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Middlesex  University 
and  an  uncommonly  adventurous 
and  lively  figure  on  England's 
dull  philosophical  scene,  has 
written  a book  which  broaches 
many  of  these  old  issues  side- 
ways on.  I See  A Voice  is  an 
elusive,  idiosyncratic  hybrid,  part 
anthropology,  part  history,  part 
philosophy.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a fascinating,  original,  deeply 


Sense  and 
sensibility 

Ben  Rogers  on  a powerful  study 
of  language  and  communication 


suggestive  work,  written  with 
Haunting  power  and  beauty. 

At  the  centre  of  the  book  lies 
the  long  and  complicated  story  of 
the/attempt  by  philosophers  and 
educationalists  to  help  the  deaf 
communicate.  This  endeavour 
was  a late  development  It  was 
not  until  the  Renaissance  that 
anyone  challenged  tbe  'cruel 
assumption  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  those  born  deaf 

ever  to  participate  in  language. 

But  as  Ree  shows,  even  after  the 

I SEE  A VOICE: 

A Philosophical  History 
of  Language,  Deafness 
and  the  Senses 
by  Jonathan  R&e 

UarptrCalims  £19.99,  3*9  pages 

■ 16th-century  Spanish  Benedictine 
monk,  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  first 
took  it  upon  himself  to  teach  the 
mute  to  lip-read  and  talk,  the 
noble  intentions  of  those  who 
worked  with  the  deaf  were  sub- 
verted by  a complex  of  prejudices 
at  once  deeply  philosophical  and 
barely  noticed. 

Foremost  among  these  was  the 
view  that  verbal  communication, 
was  superior  to  any  other  - that 
the  voice  gave  unique  expression 
to  the  soul,  that  it  was  god’s  gift 
to  mankind,  .the  original  source 
of  civilisation.  This  was  why 
Herder  believed  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  were  doomed  to  remain 
"like  children,  or  human  ani- 
mals", and  his  contemporary,  the 


French  priest  and  teacher  Claude 
Francois  Deschamps.  argued  that 
speech  provided  the  only  means 
of  equipping  the  human  soul 
with  the  abstract  ideas  essential 
to  religion  and  morality.  This 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  voice 
explains  why  for  so  long  the  deaf 
were  discouraged  from  signing, 
and  were  often  kept  away  from, 
other  deaf  children,  who,  it  was 
feared,  might  corrupt  them  into 
gesture. 

In  opposition  to  the  conserva- 
tive “oralists”,  “manualists"  or 
“gesturallsts"  defended  the  use  of 
sign-language  as  a legitimate  lan- 
guage, and  helped  develop  and 
codify  it:  These  partisans  of  the 
“method  of  signs"  had  their  phil- 
osophical champions,  men  such 
as  the  17th-century  English  doc- 
tor, John  Bulwer,  or  in  France, 
Condillac  and  Diderot,  who  con- 
- tended  that  visible  gesture  was 
superior  to  speech.  Just  as  parti- 
sans of  speech  had  argued  that 
spoken  languages  were  uniquely 
civilised,  or  that  all  modem  spo- 
ken languages  bore  traces  of  the 
language,  spoken  in  Eden,  so 
there  were  those  who  maintained 
that  sign-language  was  uniquely 
natural  and  uncomipted. 

Both  sides,  of  course,  were 
wrong.  Over  tbe  last  100  years  - 
thanks  to  developments  in  lin- 
guistic theory  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  deaf  themselves  - 
the  assumptions  that  presided 
over  centuries  of  controversy 
• have  been  entirely  discredited. 
"The  differences  between  sight 


and  hearing  bad,  it  turned  out, 
no  essential  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  language,  and  sign 
languages  proved  to  be  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  spoken 
ones:  they  were  structurally 
much  tiip  same,  and'  given  the 
chance  they  would  develop  into 
flourishing  natural  languages 
just  like  any  others." 

What,  though,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  vividly  told,  alternatively 
sad  and  heartening  story?  It  is 
certainly  not  meant  as  a contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy - Ree  has  no  patience  with 
that  “curiously  ritualised  disci- 
pline". It  Is  offered,  rather,  as  a 
piece  of  “philosophical  history"  - 
a study  of  the  way  metaphysical 
thinking  enters  our  practices  and 
relations,  a caution  against  crude 
philosophical  prejudices. 

There  Is  more  to  Ree’s  book, 
though,  than  a study  of  “the  by- 
ways of  philosophical  experi- 
ence". A larger  thesis  lurks 
below  the  water-line,  and  it  sur- 
faces towards  the  end.  Like  his 
heroes  in  the  phenomenological 
tradition  to  which  he  belongs. 
Husserl,  Heidegger,  Sartre  and 
Merleau-Ponty,  Ree  denies  that 
experience  of  the  world  can  he 
analysed  into  the  contributions 
of  the  five  senses.  On  the  con- 
trary. “There  is  no  experience 
that  is  not  experience  of  the 
world:  the  world  precedes  every- 
thing else  in  our  experience  and 
must  be  present  to  us  before  we 
can  perceive  anything  at  all  It  is 
only  with  the  world  and  our  bod- 
ies as  background  that  we  have 
been  able  to  construct  the  meta- 
physical notions  of  sensation, 
vocahty  and  subjectivity  which 
have  distracted  and  bemused  us 
for  so  long.” 

Perhaps  tbe  most  profound 
argument  of  7 See  A Voice,  then. 
Is  that  the  deaf  and  the  hearing, 

contrary  to  what  “common 
sense"  and  philosophy  have  often 
suggested,  live  in  a common  uni- 
verse - and  that  there  is  mare  to 
life  than  hearing,  or  sight,  or  the 
brute  freight  of  the  senses. 


A thrtBtng  story  of  power  and  polities,  greed  and  ambition,  hist  and  money  - that  is,  tiw  history  of  tuppe.  In  The 
Tufip  (Bloomsbury  £30, 438  pp)  Aims  Psvord  redacts  tfw  same  passion  for  her  subject  she  records  In  growers  and 
collectors  of  the  hat  400  years,  mixing  history  and  anecdote,  detail  and  digression  with  fine  Btustratlon  (above, 
from  a Ifith-oentury  Dutch  florist],  and  includes  a complete  species  1st  of  “the  flower  that  mads  man  mad8. 
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Imperatives  of  history 


Throwing  it  all  away: 


•;  Patti  Waldmeir  on  the  last  white  ruler  of  South  Africa 


Nelson  Mandela  with  F.W.  de  Klerk:  history  may  judge  de  Klerk  more  kindly  than  the  present  has  done 


Why  did  the  Boers 
give  it  all  away? 
That  is  one  of 
the  enduring' 
mysteries  of  late 
20th-century  history:  why  did 
white  Afrikaners  hand  over 
power  to  South  Africa's  black 
majority,  well  before  they  abso- 
lutely had  to? 

It  is  the  central  question  which 
F.W.  de  Klerk’s  autobiography 

THE  LAST  TREK: 

A New  Beginning 

by  F.W.  de  Klerk 

Macmlfltm  £20.  398  pages 

must  set  out  to  resolve.  His 
answer  may  not  find  favour  In 
the  court  of  contemporary  opin- 
ion, which  prefers  a more 
straightforward  story  of  good 
defeating  evil.  But  de  Klerk, 
South  Africa's  last  white  ruler,  is 
temperamentally  incapable  of 
telling  such  a morality  tale  - let 
alone  starring  in  one.  His  is  a 
much  more  likely  story,  dry  and 
unromantic.  Politics,  ambition, 
and  ethnic  self-interest  steal  the 
leading  roles,  with  morality  left 
to  do  bit  parts. 

But  for  those  who  yearn  to 
understand  history,  in  all  its 
petty,  dreary  grandeur,  de 
Klerk's  book  is  a fascinating 
document  It  sets  out  his  bid  for  a 
place  in  history  - which  will 
almost  certainly  judge  him  more 
kindly  than  the  present  has  done. 
He  presents  a case  which  is  by 
turns  cogent  and  candid,  petu- 
lant and  angry.  It  Is  a brave 
effort,  but  not  one  likely  to  alter 
the  conventional  wisdom,  which 


assign  de  Klerk  at  best  a sup- 
porting role  in  the  drama  of 
South'  African  liberation. 

This  book  tours  the  mind  of 
F.W.  de  Klerk,  with  few  forays  to 
the  hidden  land  of  the  heart.  I 
would  have  welcomed  more 
glimpses  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  F.W.  the  man.  Still,  de  Klerk 
may  be  right  to  stop  the  reader 
looking  where’  he  seldom  looks 
himself.  For  his  strengths  are  not 
introspection,  but  pragmatism 
and  logic;  his  political  acts  were 
based  not  on  a change  -of  heart, 
but  a change  of  mind. 

De  Klerk  traces  the  roots  of 
that  change  back  to  apartheid 
itself.  He  offers  a candid  defence 
of  the  system  of  “separate  devel- 
opment". which  decreed  that 
each  ethnic  group  should  have  Its 
own  separate  homeland.  While 
admitting  that  it  reflected  the 
economic  fears  of  blue-collar 
whites  (challenged  by  an  influx 
of  black  workers  to  urban  areas), 
as  wen  as  the  sheer  desire  to 
maintain  white  privilege,  be  also 
argues  - and  this  is  a difficult 
argument  to  win  at  the  turn  of 
century  - that  apartheid  had  Its 
own  moral  basis. 

He  presents  apartheid  as  an 
“idealistic  mission"  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  ethnic  groups  in  a 
divided  society.  De  Klerk  and  his 
forebears  (his  father  was  a sena- 
tor, his  uncle  prime  minister) 
feared  that  "without  apartheid, 
our  people  would  be  swamped  by 
the  vast  black  majority  - and 
that  this  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  our  own  hard- 
won  right  to  national  self-deter- 
mination.'* 

What  shook  his  faith  in  the 


policy  was  less  its  immorality, 
than  its  own  logical  inconsisten- 
cies: separate  development  could 
not  cater  for  ethnic  groups  such 
as  mixed  race  Coloureds,  who 
could  not  be  linked  to  a gw- 
graphical  homeland.  De  Klerk 
concluded  that  separate  nation- 
hood for  Coloureds  "was  simply 
not  possible",  while  excluding 
them  from  power  "was  not  mor- 
ally justifiable".  His  eventual 
rejection  of  apartheid  in  its 
entirety  would  follow  the  same 
pattern:  pragmatism  led  where 
morality  could  not  help  but 
follow. 

What  shook 
de  Klerk's  faith 
in  apartheid 
was  less  its 
immorality 
than  its 

inconsistencies 

Still,  de  Klerk  tells  us  little  of 
the  mental  debate  which  pre- 
ceded his  decision  to  scrap  apart- 
heid and  release  Nelson  Mandela. 
He  says  simply  that  he  woke  up 
one  day  “with  a clear  idea  of 
what  I must  do  - almost  as 
though  my  subconscious  bad  all 
the  while  been  sorting  out  my 
ideas  and  arranging  them  into  a 
logical  whole."  He  offers  more 
insights  into  strategy  than 
motivation. 

Much  of  the  book  is  like  that:  it 
focuses  on  the  “how"  at  the 


expense  of  the  "why".  Do  Kkrk 
offers  few  Insights  Into  the 
process  which  l«l  him  from  advn- 
eating  what  amounted  to  a white 
veto  (he  insists  this  was  not  his’, 
coal,  hut  lus  fight  for  "cnnsMoto 
powtr  sharing"  would  have 
meant  a dc  facia  white  veto),  to 
accepting  majority  rule  Hodid; 
much  to  prevent  majority  domi- 
nation. by  imposing  L'S-style 
restraints  on  the  balance  of 
puwer  between  the  executive, 
judicial?  and  legislature,  and 
between  the  centre  and  the  prov- 
inces. But  once  he  had  handed 
over  power,  the  ANC  began  to., 
call  all  the  shots. 

The  book  demolishes  any 
notion  that  Mandela  and  de 
Klerk  were  drawn  together  by 
an  v thine  other  than  the  impera- , 
lives  of  history.  The  two  men 
were  never  friends.  ;ind  de  Klerk 
complains  at  length  about  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  by 
Mandela,  who.  understandably, 
/bund  it  hard  to  forgive  his  white, 
predecessor  for  human  rights 
abuses  which  occurred  during  his 
watch.  But  de  Klerk  insist*.  - 
again  and  again,  that  he  was  not 
responsible.  Mandela  can  argue  _ 
that  this  ignorance  was  willful,, 
but  it  was  understandable  undo' 
the  circumstances:  de  Klerk 
feared  to  defy  a security  system., 
which  he  could  not  control,  and 
which  could  have  sabotaged  the 
whole  transition.  ! 

In  the  end.  history  may  give  de . 
Klerk  full  credit  for  his  role.  iiU 
one  or  the  most  positive  political  . 
events  of  the  20th  century.  But  it  \ 
will  take  its  leisurely  time  doing 
so.  Sadly  for  him.  this  hook,  win 
probably  not  help. 
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The  Hours  refracts 
the  lives  of  three 
women  through  the 
prism  of  a single 
day.  Virginia  Woolf,  exiled 
from  her  beloved  Blooms- 
bury to  Richmond  after  a 
nervous  breakdown  in  the 
1920s.  is  trying  to  begin  her 
new  novel.  The  Hours,  which 
will  eventually  be  published 
as  Mrs  Dalloway.  Clarissa 
Vaughan,  fondly  named 
.“Mrs  Dalloway”  by  her  life- 
long friend  Richard  during 
their  awkward  affair  30 
years  ago,  is  buying  flowers 
in  199Qs  New  York  for  a 
party  she  is  giving  to  cele- 
brate Richard's  winning  a 
poetry  prize.  Laura  Brown, 
a housewife  in  1040s  Los ' 
Angeles,  gleans  time') 
-between  nurturing  her  son 
Richie  and  preparing  a 
special  cake  for  her 
husband  Dan's  birthday  - to 
slip  away  and  read  more  of 
Mrs  Dalloway. 

Michael  Cunningham 
evokes  these  three  discrete 
characters  with  a rare  skill. 
Their  lives  resonate  with 
association  as  the  author 
explores  ideas  of  duty,  sexu- 
ality, aesthetic  creativity, 
the  fluid  boundaries  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and 
the  ultimate  solution  of  sui- 
cide. His  prose  evokes  the 
nuances  of  atmosphere  and 
impulse  that  affect  each 


Fiction 


Life  in  the  days  of 
three  kindred  spirits 


character's  capacity  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  world, 
whether  it  is  Virginia  tenta- 
tively blocking  out  her  new 
novel,  Clarissa's  easily 
shattered  delicacy  as  she 
negotiates  the  robustness  of 
New  York,  or  Laura  assess- 
ing the  imperfections  of  her 
amateurish  cake. 

The  slightest  rupturing  of 
mood  - a comment  not 
made,  an  arrangement  of 
flowers  - dislocates  each  of 
them  and  throws  each  Into 
stasis,  which  can  give  the 
novel  a sense  of  being  effort- 
ful and  whimsicaL  Yet  the 
characters’  common  strug- 
gle to  cope  with  their  limita- 
tions, regrets  and  private 
catastrophes  lends  The 
Hours  a gravity  that  out- 
weighs the  seemingly  in- 
significant problems  con- 
founding each  woman. 

Virginia  Woolfs  stream  of 
consciousness  in  Mrs  Dallo- 
way polarised  her  charac- 
ters' interior  thought  with 


exterior  action.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  one  to  pre- 
dicate the  other.  This 
technique  is  cleverly  re- 
Invjgorated  in  The  Hours  so 
that  minor  incidents  bloom 

THE  HOURS 

by  Michael 

Cunningham 

Fourth  Estate  £12.99. 230  pages 

into  complex  exponents  of 
sensibility  and  meaning, 
suffosed  with  the  sense  that 
what  we  do  and  say  is  only 
tangentially  linked  to  what 
we  actually  think  and  feel. 
“Sanity  involves  a certain 
measure  of  impersonation,” 
Virginia  laments,  and 
Laura,  trapped  “posing  as  a 
wife”,  would  readily  agree. 

This  tension  between 
thought  and  event,  between 
duty  and  the  contradictory 
truth  of  our  desires,  en- 
genders a powerful  sense  of 
missed  opportunity  which 


anchors  this  misleadingly 
light  noveL  Clarissa  recalls 
with  wistful  hindsight  her 
youthful  desire  for  Richard, 
ardent  with  f ambled  ig- 
norance: a kiss  and  a walk, 
the  anticipation  of  dinner 
and  a book,  that  led 
nowhere.  “There  is  still  that 
singular  perfection,  and  it's 
perfect  in  part  because  it 
seemed,  at  the  time,  so 
clearly  to  promise  more." 
Clarissa's  predominantly 
gay  circle  has  been  ravaged 
by  Aids,  much  as  Woolfs 
generation  coped  with  the 
trauma  of  post-war  ill- 
nesses. Richard's  suicide 
mirrors  that  of  the  shell- 
maddened  soldier  in  Mrs 
Dalloway.  another  genera- 
tion which  fell  victim  to  the 
popular  misunderstanding 
of  “new”  illnesses. 

Yet  the  Aids  and  depres- 
sion that  destroy  Richard 
and  Virginia  remain  pivotal 
to  their  creativity.  “Every- 
thing is  infected  with 


brightness,”  Virginia 
winces,  in  neat  contrast  to 
the  previous  scene  of  Rich- 
ard's shadowy,  shuttered, 
invalid’s  room.  Even  head- 
aches touch  the  sardonic 
humour  of  Virginia’s  on- 
dimmed  imagination:  “She 
might  see  it  while  walking 
with  Leonard  In  the  square, 
a scintillating  silver-white 
mass  floating  over  the 
cobblestones,  randomly 
spiked,  fluid  but  whole,  like 
a jellyfish.  'What's  that?* 
Leonard  would  ask.  *KFs  my 
headache,’  she'd  answer. 
Tlease  ignore  it.’” 

The  references  to  Woolfs 
life  and  writing  in  The 
Hours  are  numerous  and 
sophisticated,  and  Cunning- 
ham's gently  Intellectual 
prose  would  stand  dissection 
by  lovers  of  her  work.  His 
publisher  claims  that  know- 
ledge of  Mrs  Dalloway  is  suA 
a prerequisite,  but  1 feel  - 
and  feeling  is  the  operative 
medium  of  The  Hours  - that 
the  novel  would  be  lacking 
without  it  And  so,  with  a 
nervous  nod  to  the  lunatic 
narrator  of  Nabokov’s  Pale 
Fire,  I suggest  you  read  Cun- 
ningham’s eloquent  novel, 
read  Mrs  Dalloway,  and  then 
slip  back  into  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  this  flattering  hom- 
age to  Virginia  Woolf. 

James  Urquhart 


A pile-up  of  horrors 
in  deepest  Norfolk 


There’s  something 
nasty  in  the  prefab, 
but  Lesley  Cloister 
hides  its  horrid 
nature  from  us  until  the 
very  end  of  this  odd.  dark 
novel.  Writing  in  the 
tradition  of  Barbara  Vine, 
she  has  created  a thriller 
that  explores  the  chilly 
imaginary  world  of  a 
psychotic  youth  driven  by 
rage  and  need,  and  maps  the 
way  that  severe  emotional 
damage  inflicted  in 
childhood  festers  to  produce 
a terrible  revenge. 

Different  strands  of 
narrative  tie  together  the 
present  and  the  past,  the 
internal  monologues  of  the 


main  characters.  Short 
snappy  chapters  with 
cliff-hanging  endings  propel 
the  action  forward,  keeping 
the  pages  turning  along  with 
the  wheels  of  the  plat. 

SHEER  BLUE  BLISS 

by  Lesley  Glaister 

Btovnabury  £t3.VO,  2SS  pages 

Connie  Benson,  who 
hasn't  touched  a paint  brush 
for  many  years,  has 
suddenly  been  rediscovered, 
in  her  highly  eccentric  old 
age,  as  a fine  portrait 
painter,  and  has  been  given, 
somewhat  improbably,  a 
retrospective  exhibition  at 
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the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  At  the  age  of  16. 
Connie,  orphaned  by  the 
war.  had  been  seduced  by 
Patrick  Mount,  one  of  her 
guardians.  Patrick  becomes 
her  lifelong  mentor  and 
lover  until  the  day  he 
mysteriously  disappears, 
while  Connie  blossoms  into 
a self-taught  painter 
producing  works  of  genius. 

Patrick  is  a visionary 
whose  esoteric  theories 
about  the  sexual  and  healing 
energies  of  plants  lead  him 
to  produce  a series  of  elixirs, 
something  like  the  Bach 
Flower  Remedies,  that  take 
the  Initiate  along  the  seven 
steps  towards  ultimate  bliss. 
Unfortunately,  the  driven 
and  disturbed  young  Tony,  a 
follower  of  Patrick  Mount  is 
convinced  that  he  must  get 
hold  of  the  elixirs  to  save 
himself,  and  breaks  into 
Connie's  lonely  prefab  in 
deepest  Norfolk.  All  kinds  of 
violence  ensues,  and  then 
ensues  again,  as  the  story 
spirals  wildly  off  into  a mix 
of  horror,  farce,  grand 
guignol  and  Cold  Comfort 
Farm. 

The  book  vibrates  with 
energy.  The  great  strength 
of  Lesley  Glaister' s writing 
is  her  suggestive  power, 
whether  she's  summoning 
the  sights  and  smells  of  a 
Brixton  street,  the  interior  of 
Connie's  shell-filled  and 
ramshackle  hovel,  the  sharp 
sugary  frothiness  of  bath 
foam  in  a posh  hotel 
bathroom,  the  details  of 
smart  clothes  shops  staffed 
by  sneering  assistants.  She 
has  an  exact  and  sensual 
relish  of  food,  writing 
evocatively  about  cooking 
fish  curry,  stripping  off  the 


Lesley  Glaister:  snappy  chapters  with  ctiff-henging  endings 


Gender-bending 
played  to  the  hilt 
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Joan  Smith 

tells  the 
strange  story 
of  jazz  pianist 
Billy  Tipton 

There  can  he  few 
greater  shocks  than 
the  discovery  that 
your  father,  who 
has  just  collapsed  at  the 
breakfast  table,  is  a woman. 
This  is  what  happened  to  a 
teenage  boy  in  January  1989. 
when  he  summoned  para- 
medics to  the  trailer  park  on 
the  outskirts  of  Spokane 
where  he  had  been  looking 
after  his  father,  an  elderly 
jazz  musician.  Feeling  for  a 
heartbeat,  one  of  the  ambu- 
lance crew  turned  to  the  boy 
and  asked  the  question 
which  exposed  a lifetime’s 
deception:  “Son.  did  your 
father  have  a sex  change?" 

Not  long  afterwards,  Billy 
Tipton  was  pronounced  dead 
at  the  nearest  hospital.  IBs 
son  - the  use  of  the  pronoun 
raises  immediate  problems, 
as  it  does  throughout  this 
excellent  biography  - was 
left  not  just  to  grieve  but  to 
puzzle  over  the  glimpse  he 
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DorothjFcum-BUy  Tipton:  did  necessity  chime  with  Inclination? 
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SUITS  ME: 

The  Double  Life  of 
Billy  Upton 
by  Diane  Wood 
Middlebrook 

Virago  £20.  326  pages 


silken  filaments  of  com  on 
the  cob  and  biting  into  its 
sweet  yellow  beads,  or 
sipping  homemade  pea  wine 
in  wartime. 

This  talented  precision 
and  poetry  anchors  the 
novel  in  the  real  world,  and 
makes  its  descriptive 
passages  formidably 
powerful  Unfortunately,  all 
this  is  then  thrown  away  by 
the  plot,  which  is  not 
implausible  in  itself  but 
made  so  by  a piling-up  of 
horrors  at  the  end  and  by  a 
lack  of  psychological 
plausibility. 

Tm  perfectly  willing  to 
believe  that  a cruel  mother 
can  create  a psychopathic 
son,  even  though  this  is 
hardy  a new  Insight.  I'm  less 
able  to  credit  the  idea  that  a 
recently  raped  woman  would 
get  together  with  her 
recently  beaten-up  hostess  to 
witness  a terrifying  death 
and  then  briskly  help 


dispose  of  a corpse. 

Dialogue  depending  on 
dots  arranged  in  threes  does 
not  convincingly  portray 
trauma,  for  me:  “‘God.  It's  so 
strange.'  Lisa  flattens  her 
bands  out  on  the  table  top. 
‘life.  I mean  that ...  that 
awful ...  but  It's  left  yon 
painting  again,  odd. 
amazing.  I don't  know  what 
to  say.'" 

The  final  chapters  go  right 
over  the  top.  Purporting  to 
represent  reality  they  ring 
hollow,  Uke  fakes.  The 
register  has  shilled  too 
much,  too  late.  This  is  a 
great  pity,  given  all  the  good 
fhinpH  in  the  book.  Connie  is 
an  affectionately  drawn 
character  with  endearing 
turns  of  speech  and  gesture, 
and  hers  is  the  one  solid  and 
convincing  portrait  in  this 
gallery  of  rogues  and  straw 
men, 

Mich&le  Roberts 


had  had  of  his  father’s  naked 
body.  “I  had  no  thoughts  - 
just  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
thinking  it  was  some  halluci- 
nation from  drugs,"  William 
said  later.  “If  my  father  bad 
lived  as  a woman,  she  would 
have  bad  big  breasts." 

As  it  happens,  Billy  Tipton 
was  a woman,  and  she  did 
have  big  breasts.  From  the 
moment  she  embarked  on 
her  long  Imposture,  she 
never  allowed  anyone  to  see 
her  undress,  and  she  kept 
her  chest  tightly  bound  to 
support  a rib  fracture  she 
had  sustained  - so  she 
claimed  - In  a car  accident. 
During  her  long  career  as  a 
musician,  all  of  it  carried  on 
in  male  disguise,  she  mar- 
ried or  lived  with  five 
women  and  adopted  three 
sons.  According  to  Diane 
Wood  Middlebrook,  professor 
of  English  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, at  least  one  of  these 
women  knew  that  her  “hus- 
band” was  a woman. 

..Two  of  them,  she  says, 
made  love  with  Billy  for 
years  under  the  impression 
he  was  a man.  One  of  them. 
In  a move  which  speaks 
volumes  about  the  way  in 
which  sex  was  kept  literally 
under  wraps  in  the  1950s. 
even  consulted  her  doctor  to 
find  out  why  she  had  not 
become  pregnant.  Wrongly 
told  she  was  infertile,  Betty 
Cox  married  again  after  the 
break-up  with  Billy  and 
went  on  to  have  children.  It 
is  a tribute  to  Middlebrook's 
powers  of  persuasion  that  so 
many  of  Billy  Tipton's 
friends  and  intimates  were 


willing  to  talk  to  her,  includ- 
ing “two  former  Mrs  Tip- 
tons"  whom  she  thanks  for 
“their  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. and  for  not  flinching 
before  the  subject  of  sex". 

Dorothy  Lucille  Tipton, 
who  successfully  re-invented 
herself  as  Billy  Lee  Tipton, 
was  bom  in  Oklahoma  city 
in  1914.  A talented  pianist, 
she  quickly  realised  that 
women  did  not  get  very  far 
in  Jazz  bands  unless  they 
were  vocalists.  Aged  18  and 
unable  to  get  a job.  she 
announced  she  was  going  to 
an  audition  dressed  as  a man 
- and  got  the  job.  "She 
didn’t  cry  or  go  round  ask- 
ing for  help,"  said  a cousin 
who  helped  create  the  dis- 
guise. “She  chose  it  out  of 
absolute  necessity." 

Billy  Upton  was  not  the 

/If  my  father 
had  lived 
as  a woman, 
she  would 
have  had 
big  breasts' 

only  woman  who  chose  this 
route  to  make  a career  in  a 
man’s  world.  But  in  the 
course  of  Middlebrook’s  bio- 
graphy,  the  Impression  gains 
ground  that  necessity 
chimed  with  inclination,  pro- 
viding Billy  with  more  than 
just  a useful  professional 
identity.  Life  on  the  road,  as 
leader  of  the  Billy  Tipton 
tno  brought  her  into  con- 
tact with  singers,  dancers 
and  fans  with  whom  she  qui- 
etly flirted.  But  how  con- 

SS?KWa?.th®  ^posture?. 

Middlebrook  s interviewees 
are  split  on  the  subject 
It  was  common  knowledge 
among  musicians  that  Billv 
was  female,  according  to 
Wayne  Benson,  a bass  player 
wh°  worked  with  Bill,- 


between  1938  and  1938.  "It 
was  just  one  of  those  things. 
She  dressed  as  a man  and 
she  played-  good  piano. 
Really,  no  one  thought  any- 
thing about  it  around  here, 
that  l know  of."  So  was  any- 
one really  taken  in?  What 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe, 
with  hindsight,  is  Billy's 
appearance  in  photographs. 
They  show  an  androgynous 
young  man  evolving  into 
someone  who,  in  spite  of  a 
man's  haircut  and  clothes, 
has  round  cheeks  and  mark- 
edly feminine  features. 

This  is  especially  true  of 
the  cover  of  one  or  the  few 
records  Billy  made,  on  which 
he/she  sits  at  a piano,  smil- 
ing shyly  at  two  women  in 
low-necked  dresses.  So  the 
reaction  of  Betty  Cox.  on 
discovering  that  her  late  • 
husband  was  a woman,  is 
revealing.  Asked  whether 
sex  with  BUly.  who  used  a 
prosthesis,  was  different 
from  sex  with  the  father  of 
her  children,  she  found  it  • 
hard  to  judge:  “1  can’t  say 
that  passion  wasn't  there 
with  Billy,  because  tt  was."  . 
But  Betty  also  said  that  "my 
brothers  would  have  killed 
me  if  they'd  thought  1 was 
married  to  a woman!" 

This  suggests  a more  com- 
plex response  on  the  part  of 
Billy's  intimates  than  simply 
knowing  or  not  knowing.  It 
also  supports  Middlebrook's 
conclusion  that,  in  this  case 
at  least,  gender  identity  did 
not  play  the  fixed  role  we 
are  accustomed  to  expect  . 
from  it:  "Playing  a sequence  ' 
of  roles  historically  reserved- 
for  the  'opposite'  sex.  Billy  ' 
demonstrated  by  her  accom*  '• 

Si«?ment  ■ that  Render^ 
unlike  sex,  w in  large  part  V 
performance;  she  was  tbe  -, 
actor,  he  was  the  rote.'’  FUffy  , 
Tipton  may  have  spent  fife:  A 
me  fearing  exposure,  "but 
ne;sbe  could  not  have  ’’ 
wished  For  a more  poreoplive- 
or  sympathetic  biographer.-.-, 
than  Middlebrook.  • 
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Monofs  misty,  shimmering  Thames,  his  most  sustained  engagement  with  the  problem  of  suggesting  fight  and  atmospheric  mooch  ‘Houses  of  Parliament,  Sunlight  Effect",  1908 
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Last  great  flourish  of  a serial  artist 

At  the  Royal  Academy,  William  Packer  marvels  at  the  results  of  the  older  Monet’s  obsession  with  water  and  light 


&1 


Monet  in  the  20th 
Century,  the  lat- 
est Monet  block- 
buster which 
takes  us  through 
the  last  26  years  of  his  prodigious 
career,  has  been  breaking  all 
records  in  Boston,  and  looks  set 
to  break  all  records  here.  But  as 
blockbusters  go,  it  presents  no 
daunting  prospect  of  an  over- 
whelming and  unassimilable 
mass  of  work.  Rather  it  is  clarity 
itself,  beautifully  hung  in  the- 
matic sequence,  room  by  room, 
as  it  takes  us  with  the  ageing 
master  as  he  settles  to  his  few 
final,  essential  subjects. 

I saw  it  in  the  late  stages  of  its 
preparation,  on  a greyish  day. 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  his 
large  group  of  paintings  of  the 
Thames  at  Westminster,  of  the 
early  1900s,  lit  only  by  the  natu- 
ral daylight  that  can  still  be  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Academy’s 
great  galleries.  I hope  that  advan- 
tage is  not  to  be  altogether 
thrown  away,  and  the  lights 
throughout  at  least  kept  low,  if 
not  off.  until  dark.  But  set  them 
brigbt  or  dim,  the  visitor  will  still 
get  Ms  money's  worth,  and  more. 

Monet  had  bought  his  country 
house  at  Giverny.  in  the  valley  of 


the  Seine  above  Rouen,  in  1890, 
when  he  was  50,  but  it  was  not 
until  10  years  later  that  the  alter- 
ations to  the  house  and  studio 
were  complete  and  the  gardens 
he  had  laid  out  beginning  to 
mature.  But  through  the  1890s, 
with  such  groups  as  the  Rouen 
Cathedral  facades,  the  Poplars 
and  the  Haystacks,  he  had  estab- 
lished his  habit  of  working  en 
sen's,  and  had  already  begun  to 
return  compulsively  to  the  image 
of  the  bridge  across  the  lily-pond 
at  Giverny.  The  pattern  of  prac- 
tice which  was  to  dominate  his 
final  years  was  well  set. 

The  exhibition  begins  with 
paintings  from  1900,  of  the  bridge 
and  the  path  between  the  flower- 
beds towards  the  house,  but  it 
was  to  be  a few  years  yet  before 
Giverny  would  become  his  princi- 
pal, eventually  his  exclusive,  sub- 
ject. Through  the  1900s,  he  was 
regularly  on  the  move,  making 
particularly  significant  working 
trips  to  London  (1901),  wMch  he 
already  knew  well,  and  to  Venice 
(1908),  both  of  them,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  cities  on  and  of 
the  water.  He  loved  London  in 
winter,  caught  at  that  moment 
as  his  old  friend  Whistler  once 
put  it  “when  the  evening  mist 


clothes  the  riverside  with  poetry, 
as  with  a veil,  and  the  poor  build- 
ings lose  themselves  in  the  dim 
sky,  and  the  tall  chimneys 
become  campamh,  and  the  ware- 
houses are  palaces  in  the  night 
and  the  whole  city  hangs  in  the 
heavens .. ." 

Monet's  misty,  shimmering 
Thames,  though,  was  not  at  Bat- 
tersea Reach,  but  at  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  Westminster,  seen 
from  across  the  river  at  St  Thom- 
as's Hospital  or  his  balcony  at 
the  Savoy,  his  palaces  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  his  campaniU 
the  factory  chimneys  on  the 
South  Bank.  If  the  eponymous 
“Impression:  Sunrise"  (1872)  of 
the  first'  Impressionist  Exhibi- 
tion, with  Its  loose  and  delicately 
evocative  handling,  is  an 
uncanny  prefiguring,  his  Thames 
paintings  stand  as  his  most  sus- 
tained engagement  with  the  prob- 
lem of  suggesting  light  and  atmo- 
spheric mood,  as  seen  and  felt  at 
a distance  across  an  expanse  of 
water.  Dreaming  of  Turner, 
remembering  Whistler,  he  was 
still  reworking  some  of  them  15 
years  later. 

Some  of  the  Venice  paintings, 
too,  share  this  quality,  though  of 
sunny  li»»  rather  than  Hank  fog, 


but. with  the  Palazzo  fapades, 
seen  across  the  Grand  Canal, 
their  tops  lost  above  the  frame, 
we  find  him  now  dropping  his 
eyes  to  their  reflected  bases  and 
to  the  nearer  surface  of  the 
water,  just  as  he  had  at  Giverny. 
Had  he  visited  Venice  in  the 
1890s.  as  with  Rouen  Cathedral 
or  the  riverside  Poplars,  the  tow- 
ering facade  against  the  sky 
would  surely  have  been  the 
thing.  But  now,  with  fewer  and 
fewer  digressions,  the  essential 
preoccupation  is  becoming  dear. 

Monet  becomes,  in 
short.  the 
painter  quite 
simply  of  light 
and  water,  of 
water  as  the  medium  of  light. 
The  surface-plane  is  registered  by 
what  floats  upon  it  the  light  by 
the  reflections  in  the  water  as  in 
a mirror;  the  inner  space  of  the 
murky  depths  by  whatever  can 
be  glimpsed  within.  There  it  all  is 
in  the  great  “Nympheas"  can- 
vases of  the  1910s  and  ’20s, 
reduced  to  the  essential  elements 
of  painting:  surface,  space,  light 
The  space  comes  nearer  as  the 
eyes  dip  lower,  the  horizon 
vanishing  high  above  the  picture 


frame.  We  move  into  a closer  pic- 
torial space,  hedged-in  and  ever 
more  abstract  as  local  features 
grow  more  generalised  and  inde- 
terminate. And  as  Monet's  eyes 
grow  weaker,  so  the  paintings 
grow  larger,  and  the  statement 
broader,  looser. 

But  they  do  not  grow  any  the 
less  controlled,  which  is  the  mir- 
acle of  Monet  in  his  great  old  age. 
Speculation  continues  as  to  the 
exact  degree  of  his  blindness,  but 
he  painted  almost  until  his  death, 
at  86,  in  the  December  of  1906. 
And  in  the  large,  simple,  magiste- 
rial water-lily  ponds  in  the  final 
rooms  at  the  Academy,  and  the 
vast  decorative  schemes  at  the 
Orangerie  in  Paris  that  occupied 
his  last  years,  we  see  nothing 
weak  or  flaccid  in  the  statement, 
for  all  the  personal  doubts  and 
anxieties  he  expressed.  The  mark 
may  be  delicate  but  it  is  also 
strong,  broadly  suggestive  in  the 
description,  but  precisely  judged. 

In  these  late  works  most  of  all. 
we  look  to  the  mark  as  mark  and 
the  paint  as  paint,  and  to  the 
all-enveloping  experience  of  the 
work  itself.  In  this  we  discover 
and  experience  one  of  the  great 
liberating  moves  in  20th  century 
painting,  and  it  is  the  great  para- 


dox of  modern  painting  that 
Monet  at  his  most  radical  and 
influential  should  be  so  popularly 
accessible.  It  is  the  nicest  coinci- 
dence that  the  Jackson  Pollock 
retrospective  comes  to  the  Tate 
in  March  to  overlap  with  Monet  - 
the  master  of  Abstraction  Expres- 
sionism who  survived  the  pioneer 
by  a mere  30  years. 

But  if  Monet  shows  what  paint 
can  do,  he  also  reminds  us,  in  his 
constant  return  to  the  motif  that 
obsessed  him,  the  lily-pad  float- 
ing upon  the  translucent  surface 
of  the  water,  that  great  painting 
may  also  still  be  about  the  per- 
ceived reality  and  experience  of 
the  world.  Nowadays  we  take  the 
Impressionists  for  granted,  scorn- 
ful at  once  of  their  conceptual 
simplicity  and  the  indulgent  rich- 
ness of  their  effects.  Monet 
reminds  us  that  to  chase  the  chi- 
mera. seeking  to  (lx  the  petit  sen- : 
sation  of  mundane  experience,  be 
it  only  the  sight  of  murky  green 
water,  the  leaves  reflected  in  it 
and  the  pads  that  float  upon  it.  is 
the  bravest  thing. 

Monet  in  the  20th  Century:  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Picca- 
dilly, London  Wl,  until  April  13; 
sponsored  by  Ernst  & Young. 


Monet 

and 

money 

The  Monet  exhibition  is 
about  much  more  than 
art.  It  is  also,  inevitably, 
about  money.  It  has  to 
be,  given  that  the  retail  value  of 

the  paintings  on  show  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  estimated  at 
around  £800m,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  shows  ever 
staged  In  London. 

It  is  also  about  saving  the 
Royal  Academy.  Two  years  ago 
the  RA  had  a deficit  of  over  £3m. 
the  consequence  of  some 
lacklustre  exhibitions  and  a 
crooked  finance  man.  This  has 
since  been  reduced  to  £500,000. 
and  by  the  end  of  the  Monet 
exhibition  in  April  the  RA 
should  be  showing  a healthy 
surplus. 

The  Monet  Is  costing  £i.8m  to 
present,  but  it  should  raise  the 
RA's  turnover  this  year  from 
£15m  to  over  £20m.  The  profit 
will  be  devoted  to  mounting  a 
more  adventurous  programme 
and  preparing  for  the  RA's 
takeover  of  the  Museum  of 
Mankind  building  at  its  rear 
when  the  museum  returns  to  its 
roots  in  the  British  Mnseum. 

With  a record  600,000  visitors 
expected  at  £9  each  (and  150.000 
tickets  already  sold),  the  Monet 
is  big  business.  Fortunately  for 
the  Royal  Academy  it  has  two 
good  friends  that  are  helping  it 
take  care  of  some  of  the 
irritating  costs,  such  as 
transportation  and  security. 

Monet  is  being  sponsored  by 
accountants  Ernst  & Young, 
which  has  done  well,  in  terms  of 
raising  its  profile  and  attracting 
new  business,  by  backing  shows 
by  Picasso,  Cezanne  and 
Bonnard  at  the  Tate.  The  Monet 
is  its  biggest  venture  yet,  and  in 
terms  of  straight  fee  to  the  RA 
and  additional  expenditure  on 
entertaining  and  promotion, 
most  be  costing  around  £lJ2m. 
The  pay  ofT,  on  top  of  publicity, 
is  a succession  of  parties  at 
Burlington  House. 

The  other  great  supporter  of 
the  show  is  the  Government 
Indemnity  Scheme,  which  covers 
the  insurance  costs  of  works  of 
art  travelling  to  the  UK  for  show 
in  non-national  museums  - the 
big  national  galleries  get 
automatic  cover.  If  the  aircraft 
carrying  the  Monets  from  Boston 
had  crashed,  if  one  is  stolen  or 
damaged,  the  GIS,  administered 
by  the  Museums  and-  Galleries 
Commission,  picks  up  the  bill. 

The  scheme,  introduced  in 
1980.  saved  museums  an 
estimated  £5m  last  year  and 
without  it  there  would  be  fewer 
impressive  exhibitions  in  the 
UK.  In  1998  it  covered  around 
127,500  items  in  95  venues. 

There  were  no  claims;  there 
rarely  are.  The  Monet  exhibition 
is  its  biggest  risk  to  date. 

The  Monets,  many  of  which 
are  not  protected  by  glass,  pose 
special  security  problems.  The 
size  or  some  canvases,  and  their 
value,  also  meant  that  they 
tended  to  be  flown  over 
individually,  which  was  nice  for 
the  curators  at  Boston  who  by 
tradition  accompany  a painting, 
even  if  it  Is  in  the  hold. 

But.  with  so  much  revenue 
expected  from  Monet  - from 
catalogue  and  post  card  sales, 
from  the  signing  up  of  new 
Friends  of  the  RA,  from 
merchandise  - the  RA  can  afford 
extra  security  staff.  The 
administrators  of  the  GIS,  or 
rather  the  government,  can  sleep 
easy. 

Antony  Thomcroft 


Several  questions 
might  occur  to 
anyone  who  has  been 
watching  the  short 
films  in  the  BBC’s  Best  New 
Director  competition,  shown 
in  the  BBC2  series  The 
Talent,  which  concludes  this 
evening  (11.35;  and  is 
followed  tomorrow  (li  J5)  by 
the  judges'  discussion  and 
the  announcement  of  the 

£oer.  For  instance:  given 
value  that  so  many  of 
e tyro  directors  get  out 
F of  monochrome,  why  do  we 
normally  see  so  little 
original  work  on  televirion 
in  black  and  white? 

Secondly,  not  long  ago  a 
depressingly  large 
proportion  of  films  in  any 


Television/ Christopher  Dunldey 

Young  directors  with  a talent  to  entertain 


competition  such  as  this 
would  have  concentrated  on 
low  life  and  squalor,  but  that 
bag  not  been  so  this  time. 
True,  we  had  alcoholism  in 
Duck  and  a repellent  old 
man,  played  with  wonderful 

loathesomeness  by  Tom  Bell 
in  Spitting  Distance,  but 
generally  the  tendency  of 
young  directors  to  take  the 
camera  and  head  straight  for 
the  gutter  has  been  resisted. 
Does  this  reflect  a change  in 
society  at  large,  or  is  it  that 


today's  beginners,  in  an 
increasingly  competitive 
business,  have  a shrewd  idea 
of  which  ride  their  bread  is 
buttered? 

Above  all,  given  the  talent 
that  these  films  have 
displayed  - not  only  in 
direction  but  in  writing; 
editing  and  all  technical 
departments  - and  given  the 
tedious  repetitiveness  of  the 
vet  and  cop  series  which 
occupy  so  much  time  in 
mainstream  television,  does 
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it  not  seem  a dreadful  shame 
that  BBC2’s  admirable 
efforts  are  not  extended  to 
bring  us  much  more 
individual  and  experimental 
filmed  drama  in  the  normal 
schedules? 

Organising  these 
screenings  and  the  £1,000 
award  is,  of  course, 
worthwhile.  Better  still, 
however,  would  be  a scheme 
to  continue  to  encourage  and 
display  the  sort  of  work  that 
these  people  have  been 
doing  as  a regular  exercise. 
Experience  suggests  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  find 
themselves  fighting  for  work 
on  the  fringes  of  the  cinema 
industry  or  forced  Into 
accepting  work  on  soap 
operas  than  to  be  asked  to 
continue  with  the  sort  of 
material  shown  here. 

Having  served  on  many 
programme  juries  over  the 
years,  I am  glad  I don't  have 
to  make  the  decision  this 
time  because  the  standard 
has  been  consistently  high. 
After  watching  18  of  the  14 
contenders  (I  missed 
Suburban  Psycho)  my  own 

shortlist,  in  alphabetical 
order,  would  be:  Closer.  First 
Ah  Dark.  Jumpers!,  Queen'S 
Park  Stay,  and  Wet  And 
Dry.  The  first.  Closer,  which 
was  unusually  written  and 
directed  in  partnership  by 


Billie  Eltringham  and  Simon 
Beaufoy,  shown  a decidedly 
modem  romance  between  a 
supermarket  shelf-stacker 
and  a female  night  security 
guard.  Too  often  short  films 
by  new  directors  have 
striking  moments  but  lack 
shape,  and  humour  is  scarce. 
Closer  has  very  definite 


The  tendency 
to  take  the 
camera  and 
head  straight 
for  the  gutter 
has  been 
resisted 


shape,  bags  of  humour,  and 
looks  as  though  it  was 
conceived  as  a short  film, 
not  as  notes  towards 
something  bigger. 

In  Jon  Love's  First  It’s 
Dark,  scenes  from  a man's 
life  flash  before  us  as  he  has 
a heart  attack.  This  is  one  of 
the  entries  that  makes 
strikingly  effective  use  of 
monochrome  sequences. 
Jumpers!  is  a somewhat 
bitter  comedy  written  by 
Colin  Bateman  and  directed 
by  Konrad  Jay.  about  a man 


with  no  job  whose  attempts 
to  buy  his  daughter  a cuddly 
toy  for  Christmas  are 
stymied  by  a department 
store.  He  decides  to  jump 
from  a window  only  to  find 
himself  joined  on  the  ledge 
by  the  manager,  the  store's 
Father  Christinas  and. 
eventually,  the  policeman 
sent  to  talk  them  down. 

In  Barney  Cokeliss’s 
gloriously  coloured  Queen's 
Park  Story,  a student  selling 
ice-cream  in  a London  park 
falls  in  love  with  a young 
woman  who  is  painting 
pictures  of  the  park,  and 
takes  advice  on  wooing  her 
from  the  animals  - squirrel, 
pigeon,  owl  - who  natter  on 
like  something  out  of 
Disney.  Banniest  of  the  lot, 
though,  is  John  McKay's  Wet 
And  Dry  in  which  a wizened 
old  mummy  - like  a 
shrunken  version  of  the 
thing  from  The  Curse  Of  The 
Mummy's  Tomb  - hunts 
desperately  for  any  means  of 
relieving  her  dryness: 
moisturisers  from  the 

rhpmigt  Hciriff  Hamp  experts 
from  the  yellow  pages,  and 
so  on.  She  ends  up  with  a 
plastic  surgeon  doing  a 
version  of  Wilson  Keppel 
and  Betty’s  sand  dance  in  a 
crypt  lit  by  flaming  torches. 
Completely  batty  and  highly 
entertaining. 


My  top  three,  in  reverse 
order,  would  be  Wet  And 
Dry.  Jumpers!  and  Queen  s 


Park  Story,  but  it  will  come 
as  no  great  surprise  if  the 
judges  opt  for  something 
else  entirely.  Those  who 
switch  on  at  1L35  tonight 
will  be  able  to  see  Queen's 
Park  Story.  Small  Deaths. 
Suburban  Psycho  and  First 
It’s  Dark.  Not  a vet  or  a 
policeman  in  sight 
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ARTS 


Flaps,  stress  and  tears  - 


but  the  band  plays  on 


London  orchestras  are  overworked  and  underfunded:  Channel  4's  fly-on-the-wall 
series  about  the  Philharmonia  sets  out  to  win  sympathy,  writes  Richard  Fairman 


Something  is  afoot  down 
in  the  woodshed.  The 
leader  cif  the  first  vio- 
lins has  had  a few 
brushes  with  the 
world's  great  conductors  and 
now  be  is  eyeing  the  wood-chop- 
per. “After  a hard  day  with  the 
orchestra,”  he  says  with  a wicked 
grin,  - “you  pretend  a piece  of 
wood  is  the  conductor's  bead, 
and  then  you  do  this " - crunch! 

Heads  certainly  rolled  the  last 
time  cameras  were  allowed  In  to 
one  of  the  country's  top  arts 
organisations.  Within  two  years 
of  the  documentary  series  The 
House  barely  any  member  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House's  senior  man- 
agement was  still  in  their  job, 
vindicating  those  who  believe 
that  government-funded  arts 
organisations  should  keep  their 
heads  down. 

Maybe  the  next  fly-on-the-wall 
arts  series  will  be  different. 
Tomorrow  evening  at  8.00pm. 
Channel  4 screens  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  hour-long  pro- 
grammes looking  at  life  in  the 
Philharmonia.  one  of  London's 
four  leading  orchestras,  which 
have  been  pretty  well  ignored 
while  the  Royal  Opera  House 
has  been  monopolising  public 
attention. 

A lot  of  the  incidental  events 
will  seem  familiar  to  those  who 
watched  The  House  - there  is  the 
statutory  flap  when  an  artist  can- 


cels at  the  last  minute  (Luciano 
Pavarotti  pulling  out  of  the  Verdi 
Requiem)  and  the  union  meeting 
held  during  recording  sessions  in 
Paris  has  a similar  air  of  brink- 
manship - but  the  stories  from 
the  shop  floor  tell  quite  a differ- 
ent' tale. 

It  has  been  common  knowledge 


'In  London, 
orchestral 
leaders  aren't 
found  growing 
on  trees,  they're 
found  hanging 
from  them' 


for  years  that  the  London  orches- 
tras are  overworked  and  this 
series  sets  out  to  win  sympathy 

for  them  by  putting  a human  face 
on  the  problem.  We  see  Mike  the 
clarinettist  under  stress  from  the 
punishing  schedule;  viola-player 
Carol  regular!;  driving  hundreds 
of  miles  home  after  the  evening 
concert  to  kiss  her  children  good- 
night; and  another  viola-player. 
Mike,  wrestling  with  alcoholism 
and  a thrombosis  in  his  shoulder 
caused  by  the  pressure  from  his 
viola.  As  Christopher  Warren- 
Green,  the  leader  of  the  orches- 


tra, comments:  “In  London,  lead- 
ers aren't  found  growing  on 
trees,  they're  found  hanging  from 
them". 

Maybe  10  years  ago  there 
would  have  been  similar  stories 
to  tell,  but  whoever  in  the  music 
business  you  talk  to,  there  Is 
agreement  that  life  In  a London 
orchestra  has  been  getting  pro- 
gressively worse.  Although  none 
of  the  orchestras  has  actually 
gone  under,  a policy  where  sur- 
vival is  the  main  objective  is 
hardly  going  to  keep  London  in 
the  running  as  a world-class  city 
for  the  arts. 

It  takes  an  outsider  to  make 
the  point  hit  home.  Ligeti,  one  of 
the  grand  old  men  of  20th-cen- 
tury music,  is  present  in  Paris  for 
the  performances  of  bis  opera  Le 
Grand  Macabre  and  an  inter- 
viewer comers  him  to  talk  about 
the  Philharmonia.  “It’s  a good 
orchestra  then?",  he  asks,  posing 
one  of  those  questions  that 
expects  the  answer  yes  (the 
voice-over  has  consistently 
plugged  the  “Phil”  as  “one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras").  Ligeti 
scratches  his  head  and  mutters 
reluctantly,  “Used  to  be", 
explaining  how  the  players  have 
become  overworked. 

The  most  pressing  implication 
of  the  orchestra's  excessive  work- 
load has  been  the  slow  haemor- 
rhage of  its  best  players.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  programme  in 


this  series.  Aimed  over  a period 
of  six  months,  we  have  watched 
the  Phflharmonia  lose  its  princi- 
pal clarinet  the  leader  of  the  sec- 
ond violins  and  its  head  of  spon- 
sorship. They  are  generally  going 
off  to  a less  stressful  life  else- 
where, even  if  that  means  mov- 
ing to  an  orchestra  with  a lesser 
reputation,  the  BBC  orchestras 
being  a common  refuge. 

Unlike  the  Royal  Opera  House 
saga,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
mismanagement  here.  The 
orchestra  is  self-governing  and 
the  painful  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing to  take  the  hard  decisions  can 
be  read  across  the  face  of  every 
player  as  they  learn  there  will  no 
pay  rise  again,  for  the  year  ahead 
(cue  the  tearful  Adagletto  from 
Mahler’s  Fifth  Symphony).  When 
one  player  pleads  in  desperation 
for  a co-principal  to  share  his 
workload,  the  Flayers'  Council 
closes  ranks:  balancing  the  books 
has  to  come  first  and  that  is  not 


Crunch  tone:  how  can  London  orchestras  fight  thefr  way  out  of  sweatshop  comer? 


easy. 

To  uphold  its  reputation  and 
attract  audiences  the  Philhar- 
monia knows  it  has  to  hire  top 
soloists  and  conductors,  but  the 
fees  being  offered  in  rival  Euro- 
pean cities  courtesy  of  German 
and  French  taxpayers  are  astro- 
nomically high.  To  underline  the 
point,  the  narrator  introduces  us 
to  “the  much  sought-after  and 
expensive  Christoph  von  Dohn- 
dnyl”  and  James  Levine  “proba- 


bly the  world's  most  highly-paid 
maestro". 

It  is  a measure  of  the  topsy- 
turvy world  of  orchestral  financ- 
ing that  it  often  costs  more  to 
hire  a world-class  conductor  for 
the  evening  than  it  does  to  pay 
the  entire  orchestra.  Having  cele- 
brated negotiating  an  all-time 
high  fee  of  SFr250,000  for  a single 
concert,  the  Philharmonia  ends 
up  losing  the  contract  because 
the  evening  would  not  break 
even  once  the  conductor’s  fee 
was  taken  into  account 

The  truth  is  that  the  Phllhar- 
monia's  success  in  becoming  a 
major  fixture'  in  Paris  and  Salz- 
burg, as  well  as  securing  residen- 


cies on  its  home  turf  in  London. 
Bedford  and  Leicester,  has  been  a 
triumph  of  determination  and 
ingenuity  in"  the  face  of  unequal 
odds.  Whether  the  management 
pnd  musicians  can  keep  up  such 
a frantic  pace  of  travelling  and 
playing  day  after  day  simply  to 
survive  is  the  question  that 
remains  unanswered  at  the  end 
of  the  final  programme. 

How  can  the  London  orches- 
tras fight  their  way  out  of  sweat- 
shop comer?  It  seems  unlikely 
they  can  export  the  British  way 
of  doing  things,  when  their  Euro- 
pean counterparts  are  comfort- 
ably off  with  life  as  it  is.  And  it  is 
no  good  turning  to  the  US  for 


moral  support:  some  America® 
orchestras  have  stumped  Up 
enormous  sums  to  lure  the  musfc. 
directors  they  want  - look  a? 
Pittsburgh  or  Chicago.  As  for  Wg 
British  government  offering 
Buropean-style  grants  -.  or 
Ameri can-style  tax  inventive** 
the  prospects  do  not  .-look 
encouraging.  . . 

One  day  economists  may  look 
back  on  this  little  local  problem 
as  ah  experiment  in  what  baa1 
pens  when  free-market  principal, 
try  to  operate  in  an  environment } 
dominated  by  foreign  subddistij 
competitors.  Come  along  now  ^ 
who  wants  to  put  their  head  on 
the  block  first? 


Defiant  in 
the  face  of 
classicism 


Nicholas  Powell  reviews  two 
Moliere  productions  in  Paris 


Written  hastily  in 
1665  to  give  his 
troupe  some- 
thing to  stage 
after  Tartuffe  had  been  ban- 
ned. Moli&re's  Don  Juan  has 
always  been  one  of  his  least 
frequently  performed  plays. 
Long  considered  jerry-built 
by  purists  because  it  defies 
the  unities  of  time  and  place 
sacred  to  classical  French 
theatre,  this  tale  of  defiant 
atheism  and  ultimately  soul- 
destroying  debauchery  leaps 
from  one  scene  to  another  as 
carelessly  as  its  hero  moves 
from  one  skin-deep  encoun- 
ter to  the  next. 

Drawing  freely  on  a 
French  tragi -comedy  and  an 
Italian  farce,  both  of  them 
Inspired  by  the  original  Don 
Juan  In  £7  Buriador  de  Sev- 
illa by  the  Spaniard  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Moli&re's  play  is  also 
one  of  his  most  derivative. 
All  that,  plus  the  fact 
Moliere  wrote  for  and  acted 
in  a close-knit  troupe  him- 
self helps  explain  why  Don 
Juan  is  faring  so  well  in  the 
hands  of  the  30-strong  Foots- 
bam  Travelling  Theatre,  a 
company  set  up  25  years  ago 
in  Cornwall  and  stationed 
since  1980  in  a farm  in  the 
middle  of  France. 

Playing  at  the  Ath6n6e 
Theatre  Louis  Jouvet  in 
Paris  until  February  13,  Its 


Don  Juan  is  the  fruit  of 
much  improvisation  by  act- 
ors evidently  used  to  work- 
ing together,  there  are  no 
star  turns  and  no  imprint  of 
any  one  director  on  this  pro- 
duction. Nor  do  we  have  any 
crisp  classical  diction:  the 
actors'  accents  hail  from  as 
far  apart  as  Cornwall,  Ari- 
zona and  Schleswig-Holstein. 
True,  Don  Juan  himself 
(none  of  the  actors'  names 
features  opposite  the  roles 
on  the  programme)  does 
have  difficulty  getting  his 
tongue  round  the  trickier 
vowels,  but  the  accents  do 
not  matter.  Given  the  actors’ 
acute  sensitivity  to  all  the 
ironies  of  the  text,  they  even 
enhance  the  play. 


The  scenery  is  both 
minimal  and  highly 
atmospheric,  with 
its  black  drapes, 
occasional  lanterns  and  the 
odd  prop.  But  It  is  the  mass 
or  inventive  business  that 
really  fills  the  house,  includ- 
ing well-performed  acrobat- 
ics both  on-stage  and  off. 
Musical  snippets  lend  a 
strange,  melancholy  atmo- 
sphere to  the  piece,  smooth 
over  scene  changes  and 
heighten  certain  exchanges. 
The  scene  between  the  peas- 
ant couple  Pierrot  and  Char- 
lotte, for  example,  followed 


Soul-destraytaig  debauchery:  members  of  the  Footsbam  Travelling  Theatre  company  in  their  inventive  production  of  ‘Don  Juan1 


Mac  Engutamd 


by  the  latter’s  bittersweet 
seduction  by  Don  Juan,  is 
vastly  entertaining.  Comedia 
deU 'one  slapstick  by  the  ser- 
vants at  Don  Juan's  final, 
fatal  supper,  meanwhile, . 
ensure  that  an  otherwise 
jump;  series  of  entries  and 
exits  flows  smoothly. 

Indeed  everything  about 
the  most  familiar  scenes  Is 
fresh;  the  appearance  of  Don 
Juan’s  stricken  father  urging 


him  to  repent  gains  an 
urgent  power  from  the 
pent-up  hatred  displayed 
between  the  two  men.  Elvir- 
a's pleading  to  the  same  end, 
which  can  so  easily  tip  over 
into  mere  sentimentality, 
has  muscle,  too:  Don  Juan 
faces  eternal  damnation  and 
Elvira,  having  forgiven  the 
wrong  he  did  her,  deeply 
desires  him  to  be  saved. 

From  this  point  on,  the 


sins  of  the  impenitent  lecher 
become  those  of  arrant  spiri- 
tual blindness  and  pride.  His 
descent  into  hell  - “It  will 
never  be  said,  whatever 
happens,  that  I am  capable 
of  repentance”  - is  played  to 
the  full,  with  Don  Juan 
clutching  the  Commander’s 
hand  (an  actor  on  huge 
stilts)  in  a blaze  of  light 
and  tongues  of  fi»ma  - silk 
streamers  are  billowed 


upwards  by  a wind  machine. 

The  Com&die  Francaise,  of 
course,  started  out  as 
Moli&re's  theatre,  and  he 
died  only  hours  after  star- 
ring In  De  Malade  Imagi- 
naire  an  an  armchair  now 
piously  preserved  in  a glass 
case.  His  George  Dandin. 
originally  performed  as  part 
of  a Royal  celebration  at 
Louis  SUV's  Versailles  court 
amid  ballets  and  firework 


displays,  is  running  until 
February  28  at  the  Theatre 
du  Vieux-Colombier,  the  Left 
Bank  house  used  by  the 
Comadie  Franchise. 

Directed  by  Catherine  Hie- 
gel.  an  actress  with  the 
troupe,  in  a classically  cor- 
rect yet  highly  original  way, 
this  production  is  also  a 
delight.  Cuckolding,  social 
climbing,  the  deceitfulness 
of  women,  the  heartless 


snobbery  of  on  impoverished 
aristocracy  are  all  elements 
which  rub  together  to  gener- 
ate the  drama.  A nouveau 
riche  farmer.  Dundln.  has 
acquired  a title  and  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  the  noble 
Sotemilles  by  buying  off 
their  debts.  They  in  turn- 
despise  him  for  bis  social 
lowliness,  white  his  foxy, 
wife  is  wooed  by  a repulsive 
courtier. 

Realising  he  has  made  an 
appalling  mistake.  Dandin 
schemes  how  best  to  prove 
his  wife's  faithlessness  to  his 
parents-in-law  in  and  obtain, 
a separation.  The  plot  twists 
and  turns  only  to  leave  poor 
Dandin  the  victim:  outwitted 
by  his  wife’s  lies  and  con- 
founded by  her  parents’ 
snobbish  stupidity,  he  has 
no  choice,  finally,  but  to 
accept  his  cuckold's  horns. 

Presumably,  by  the  stan- 
dards of  a 17th  century  court 
as  contemptuous  of  all  lower 
classes  as  it  was  well-versed 
in  adultery,  such  goings-on 
were  necessarily  comic.  Hle- 
gel,  however,  without  defuse 
ing  the  comedy,  instills  a bit- 
ter taste.  Dandin  (Bruno 
Putzulu)  immediately 
attracts  our  sympathy  - too 
much,  perhaps  - while  the' 
shrewish  Angelique  (Anne 
Kessler),  provokes  too  little.' 
even  given  the  attenuating 
circumstances  of  her1 
arranged  and  loveless  mar- ' 
riage.  Delightful  figures  of 
ridicule,  the  Sotenvllle6  tot- 
ter across  planks  laid,  across 
the  mud  in  front  of  Dan  din’s 
house  (a  beautifully 
designed  set,  all  in  red 
bricks  and  resembling  a Ver- 
meer painting),  trying  des- 
perately not  to  fell  in.  Dan- 
din throughout  is  literally 
up  to  his  ankles  in  it,  and  by 
the  end,  the  play  becomes 
almost  unbearably  sad.  Had 
anyone  felt  a touch  blue  at 
Versailles,  there  would 
always  have  been  the  fire- 
works to  look  forward  to. 


BBC-bashers  take 
note:  there  Is  still 
something  right 
about  an 

organisation  that  can 
produce  Visions:  the  Music  of 
Olivier  Messiaen  and  Blue 
Jam  in  the  same  week. 

The  former  was  Radio  3’s 
celebration  of  the  late 
composer,  broadcast  from 
various  London  venues  in 


Radio /Martm  Hoyle 


Surreal  sketches  probe  the  intellectual  armpit 


one  of  the  BBCs  now 
legendary  weekends  devoted 
to  a single  figure.  Without 
trespassing  on  my  music 
colleagues'  territory,  I can 


Give  a Dog 
a Chance 


only  admit  to  finding  it  the 
sort  of  enterprise  the 
corporation  does  well,  a 
justification  of  the  licence 
fee  and  of  Reithism. 

Blue  Jam  is  another 
matter.  A surreal  hour  after 
midnight  on  Radio  l,  served 
up  by  the  perpetual  enfant 
terrible  Chris  Morris,  it  has 
the  logic  of  a black,  sexually 
explicit  Lewis  Carroll. 
Faintly  hallucinatory 
ambient  music  links 


Visit  us  and  find  a friend 


ST.  JOSEPH'S 
HOSPICE 


10,300  dogs  received  last  year. 


MAKE  SI  LONDON  ES4SA 
B3»M.j»auaiu 


The  cost  for  each  dog  is  £50 
for  the  statutory  7 days. 


firm  mddb&ffiiotitrttvjttie 
[hath  aowaiti  fiintlly 


All  healthy  dogs  are  cared  for 
until  they  are  re-homed. 


AndbadritUasmUm 
smj±Tou»  Oxana 


If  you  cannot  adopt  a dog  please  send  a donation  to: 

Dogs'  Home  Manchester 

Crofter's  House.  Moss  Brook  Road.  Harpurhey, 

Manchester  M9  5PG  Telephone:  0161 205  7136 
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Thanhs  lo  the  ronrimring  groeronti 
of  ror  many  friends  md  supportov 
we  aw  able  id  tang  peace, 
care  and  comfort  id  for  Kramnik  9 
so  mu  deadunar  indeed 
“romr  nidi  fhendk  cart’ 
SaerSaftn* 


monologues  and  sketches 
that  probe  the  intellectual 
armpit  A woman  fantasises 
about  her  husband  coming 
home  after  being  gang-raped 
“by  street  poofs":  she  Is  soon 
eagerly  “aching  for  a f-ck". 
Another  item  dealt  with  a 

menacing  phone-call.  *Tve 

murdered  your  daughter,  Mr 
Barfield ...  I strangled  her  . 
and  I enjoyed  ft ...  I'm  evil, 
Mr  Barfield.”  The  caller  is 
mocked  far  not  being  as 
wicked  as  his  famously 
sadistic  father,  and 
eventually  sulkily  agrees  to 
help  retrieve  the  corpse  from 
the  gravel  plL 
If  much  of  the  material 
seems  calculated  to  tpaler 
les  bourgeois,  some  of  it  is 
very  funny.  Morris’s 
deadpan  way  of  applying  the 
banal  tones  of  vox  pop  mid 
documentary  to  outrageous 
premises  pays  off.  as  in  the 
parents  trying  to  get  their 
children  into  an 
over-subscribed  school  by 
rubbishing  the  other 
applicants.  They  report  a 
rival  three-year-old  for 
“incinerating  a live  crow”  - 
or  it  may  have  been  a 
squirrel  “1  think  he  drives  a 
car  as  wen.”  They  get  their 


friends'  children  drunk,  put 
them  in  obscenely-inscribed 
T-shirts,  teach  them  such 
slogans  as  “more  pom  now". 

Blue  Jam  often  slips  past 
the  acceptable  into  the 
flmlingly  distasteful.  But  it 
has  a weird  flavour  an  of  its 
own:  the  everyday  mundane 
turning  to  nightmare. 
Braserhead  meets 
Strtaoelpeter  for  the  new 
millennium:  the  big  bad 
sdssorman  lurking  round 
the  corner  today  is  armed 
with  a chainsaw. 


Blue  Jam  featured 

fleetingly  in  FOB  - 
The  Future  of  Radio 
in  Friday  night's 
experimental  slot  on  Radio  4. 
Producer  Hers  Plowright 
gave  us  a sound 
kaleidoscope:  snatches  of 
drama,  news,  sports 
commentary,  music  and 
applause  framing 
unidentified  but  identifiable 
voices  of  the  great  and  good 
opining  away.  Maureen 
XJpman  reminisced  about 
Radio  Luxembourg,  Peter 
Hall  recalled  Tommy 
Handley.  Saturday-Night 
Theatre  and  “the  wonder  of 
the  Third  Programme".  An 


adenoidal  young  woman 
advocated  smashing  the 
formulaic  in  favour  of  being 
“weird  and  wacky”.  Chris 
Evans  said  “The  future  of 
television  is  radio”.  A 
zonked-out  Scouse  accent 
declared  there  would  be  no 
need  for  radio  if  we  had  a 
chip  in  the  head  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  think  to  get  a 
station.  Peter  Hall  had  a 
wamfog:  “Make  sure  you're 
not  obsessed  by  what  yon 
think  the  audience  wants." 
Excellent  "advice.  Take  It  to 
heart,  Birt,  Boyle  at  al  sim. 

Companionship  of  various 
sorts  dominated  Radio  4's  - 

airwaves  last  week.  Spoken 
Cat  was  inspired  by 
Canadian  Alexandra  Sellers’ 
book  on  teaching  yourself 
cat  language,  intended  as 
spoof  but  amazing  fts  author 
by  being  taken  seriously. 


The  same  thing  seemed  to 
have  happened  to  Monday's 
programme  which  appeared 
uncertain  as  to  whether  it 
was  meant  to  be  funny  or 
not:  so  deadpan  as  to  be 
blank,  a characteristic  not 
unknown  among  the  feline 
species.  The  singer  Lynsey 
de  Paul  counted  17  different 
sounds  in  one  of  her  cat’s 
exclamations  - “Hamlet's 

soliloquy"  - while  an 

American  therapist,  trying 
out  feline  grammar  from  the 
Sellers  book,  was  bitten  by 
her  hitherto  placid  pet 


Friday’s  Little  and  Large 
was  about  anorexic  Kerry 
(“hovering  under  five  stone 
but  I think  nook  30  stone”) 
and  compulsive  eater  Una. 
They  had  met  through  the 
Eating  Disorders  Club  and 
are  fast  friends,  sharing 
little  triumphs  or  eating 

control- Tessa  Watt's  ■ - 

production  was  marred  only  I 

by  an  excess  of  real  life  . 

noise,  the  sort  of  background  . 
that  swamps  radio  v£rit&.  < 
Gentler  and  more  profound 
was  the  companions  hip  in  ‘ 
Radio  4’s  morning  serial, 

Ws.  John  Bay  ley's  coming  to  1 
terms  with  the  illness  - 
Alzheimer’s  - of  his  wife,  ' 
Dame  Iris  Murdoch.  What  a . 
falling-off  was  there;  but  * 
what  a coming  together  and 
what  an  understanding.  " 


To  advertise 
on  the  Arts  Pages, 
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Tel: +44  171  873  4418 

Fax:  +44  171  873  3765 

email;  alice.craxtordiSFT.com 
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□ From  left  to  right  Lacroix's  dance  hall  gfri  in  fuchsia  pofta  dots;  Givenchy's  grey  day  chess  cinched  tight  by  a leather  corset;  Givenchy's  wine  satin  skirt  with  sequinned  diamond  top.  fit  for  a 1930s  starlet  Valentino's  crystal  embroidered  bandeau  under 

a siflc  column;  Chanel’s  white  satin  silver  sequinned  evening  dress;  Gaultier's  simplified  hies  in  a beaded  gown  mmse  Metca  mw.  PwMfraehy:  oreMcoe 


clothes,  from  ultra-mini 
dresses  to  skin-tight  leather 
suits.  There  were  some  inno- 
vations. particularly  in  the 
use  of  fabric  such  as  banana 
fibre  and  adornment  such  as 
bristling  glassine  porcupine 
quills,  but  ultimately  it  was 
unsurprising. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  Donatella  Versace, 
whose  motto  is  Big  Is 
Always  Better,  to  have  come 
around.  But  now  she  is  edg- 
ing her  couture  dangerously 
close  to  the  territory  of  her 
ready-to-wear,  that  of  the 
brand.  In  many  cases  the 
clothes  seemed  more  like  off- 
the-peg  than  couture;  sides 
gaped,  and  quills  fell  off 
right  and  left  - as  they 
might  from  an  unhealthy 
porcupine. 

Coincidentally,  the  night 
of  the  Versace  show  was  also 
the  opening  of  a Tom  Sachs 
exhibition  at  the  Galerie 
Thaddeus  Ropac  called  “Cre- 
ativity is  the  Enemy".  Feat- 
uring a McDonald's  Value 
Meal  made  from  Hermes 
shopping  bags,  and  a Fendi 
Handaxe.  among  other 
works,  the  show  offered  up  a 
wackily  caustic  commentmy 
on  the  deadening  effect  of 
the  brand.  Sachs  isn’t  featur- 
ing Medusa  heads  yet.  but 
the  Versaces  might  do  well 
to  swing  by. 
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t the  best  couture 
shows  this  week, 
the  message  was 
less  Parisian  thaw 
plain:  Little  is 
Big.  After  seasons  where 
showmanship  and  theatre 
(or  smoke  and  mirrors, 
depending  on  how  you 
looked  at  it)  battled  it  out 
with  simplicity,  the  jury  has 
come  in.  Simple  has  won. 

Shoulders  are  getting 
smaller,  sleeves  tighter, 
skirts  narrower.  The  drama 
of  outfits  is  now  found  in  the 
details  rather  than  the  deco- 
ration. Fabric  is  more  impor- 
tant than  frippery.  And  the 
shows  themselves  are 
shrinking,  in  both  size  and 
spectacle. 

Brands  and  branding  may 
be  the  watchwords  du  jour, 
but  customers  are  in  search 
of  the  anti-brand:  the  item- 
that  is  individual,  exclusive 
and  tactile  - the  essence  of 
couture.  By  definition,  cou- 
ture is  singular  something 
untouched  by  machine  and 
made  for  one  person  alone. 

Unlike  software,  handbags 
or  sweatshirts,  a couture 
piece  is  impossible  to  repli- 
cate. This  used  to  make  it 
near,  impossible  to  wear  in 
everyday.  Hfe  - it  was  too 
precious,  too  elaborate  - but 
now  things  are  changing. 

The  apotheosis  of  this 


Fashion 


Little  is  big,  simple  is  best 

The  Paris  couture  shows  are  shrinking  - and  so  are  the  clothes.  Vanessa  Friedman  reports 


transformation  was  Dior. 
Last  season  John  Galliano 
became  the  new  synonym 
for  excess  with  his  own  bon- 
fire of  the  vanities,  the  “Dis- 
orient Express".  This  season 
he  was  the  embodiment  of 
restraint  IBs  show  was  held' 
in  the  Grand  Halle  of  the 
boutique  on  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne in  front  of  only  70 
people  at  a time. 

Seemingly  aware  of  his 
surreal  about-face,  Galliano 
created  an  homage  to  Coc- 
teau and  Dali,  complete  with 
jewelled  eye-closings  on 
jackets  and  lobsters  on 
shoulder.  There  were  his 
famous  bias-cut  dresses,  cas- 
cading into  tiers  of  rose-fes- 
tooned chiffon  or  dangling 
from  diamond  watch  straps, 
but  they  came  second  to  the 
expertly  cut  pants  suits  and 
back-buttoning  tuxedos  a . 
woman  could  actually  envis- 
age wearing. 

Similar  understatement 
was  apparent  at  Gaultier. 


who  seems  to  be  maturing  in 
dog  years  - every  turn  of  the 
season  his  work  gets  seven 
times  better.  His  show  was 
held  in  the  Italian  Consulate, 
to  the  sotto  voce  accompani- 
ment of  an  announcer  inton- 
ing the  number,  name  and 
description  of  each  outfit 

There  was  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  clothes 
themselves,  a : series  ‘ of 
refined  "smoking  dresses", 
followed  by ' a group  of 
Madame  Gres-in-the-Seren- 
geti  draped  jersey  sheaths, 
followed  by  a finale  of  Span- 
ish-inspired evening  gowns 
finished  & la  flamenco. 

The  designer  has  been 
called  the  true  heir  to  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  and  this  col- 
lection was  a convincing 
argument  for  his  inheri- 
tance. Still,  the  ex-host  of 
“ Eurotrash”  has  fun  - show- 
ing an  Audrey  Hepburn 
sheath  with  a sly  triangle  of 
slits  in  the  bikini  region,  for 
instance. 


THE 


SALE. 


THE 

FINAL 

REDUCTIONS. 

FINAL  REDUCTIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
FINEST  MERCHANDISE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poole  Pbttery  20  piece  boxed  set, 
original  price  £147,  finally  reduced  to  C4R95. 
Informal. Tableware,  Second  Hoot 
Personal  shoppers  only.  Subject  to  aeailaWity.  

SALE  OPENING  HOURS: 

Today  to  Friday  Mthjuiuary.  normal  Harrods  opening  houra. 
Last  day  Saturday  30th .January. 3am  to  7pm. 

-HrV^5 
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There  were  no  such  wink- 
ing gimmicks  at  Chanel, 
where  Karl  Lagerfeld  sent 
out  bouquets  of  tweed  suits 
and  gossamer-light  sequin- 
ned chiffon  1920s  gowns.. 
There  wasn’t  a dark  colour 
or  bugle  bead- in  sight,  and' 

The  detail 
was  all 
the  more 
alluring 
because  it 
was  subtle 

tire  jackets  hugged  the  arms 
and  shoulders  like  a glove. 
Paired  with  liquid  skirts 
(better  than  the  liquid  pants 
which  narrowed  at  the  ankle 
and  created  an  unfortunate 
thunder-thighs-ln-the-harem 
effect)  they  did  not  shout 
“Chanel"  in  an  obvious  way. 

Subtlety,  too.  was  seen  at 
Valentino,  who  stayed  his 
sometimes  heavy-beaded 
hand  to  impressive  effect. 
The  simplest  of  white  gabar- 
dine suits  would,  with  a 
swish  of  the  leg,  part  to 
reveal  the  bidden  surprise  of 
embroidery  on  the  inside  of 
a skirt;  a black  car  coat 
would  open  to  reveal  ivory 
and  coral  blocks;  and  the 
plainest  of  long  crepe  col- 
umns, with  only  a hint  of 
beading  at  the  neck,  would 
turn  to  expose  more  of  the 
same  beading  on  the  back, 
topping  a long  elegant  col- 
umn of  pleats. 

The  detail  was  all  the 
more  powerful  and  alluring 
because  it  was  subtle  - per- 
fect for  the  ladies  (Marie- 
Chantal  Miller,  Rosario  Saxe 
Coburg,  Nan  Rempner)  who 
speckled  the  front  row  like 
so  many  seed  pearls.  But  the 
tug-of- fabric  which  gave 
Gaultier  and  Chanel  their 
depth  was  missing  here. 


though  it  was  very  much 
evident  in  the  collections  of 
Josephus  Thimister  and  Giv- 
enchy. 

Thimister  eschewed  adorn- 
ment in  favour  of  elaborate 
' fabric  treatments,  using  only  ’ 
the  most  basic  shapes  to  dis- 
play his  creations:  latex 
interchangeable  with  chif- 
fon, painted  and  lacquered 
gauze,  even  red  wax-covered 
muslin.  These  were  engag- 
ing, sometimes  startling,  but  - 
the  most  effective  garments 
were  evening  dresses  like 
one  which  combined  an 
army  green  satin  camisole 
with  a foil  ball  gown  skirt 
actually  made  from,  the  para- 
chute silk  of  two  military 
raincoats.  Unsurprisingly, 
unfortunately  perhaps,  the 
designer  isn’t  financed  by  a 
bureaucracy,  conglomerate 
or  perfume;  the  budgetary 
constraints  show. 

By  -contrast  LVMH-backed 
Alexander  McQueen’s  fifth 
collection  for  the  house 
Hubert  built  was  the  most 
theatrical  collection  of  this 
week.  But  while  the  clothes 
were  elaborately  plotted,  the 
set  was  hare-bones:  the  floor 
of  the  Grand  Halle  at  La  Vfl- 
lette.  There,  McQueen  cre- 
ated a “French  village",  with 
each  model  a different  mem- 
ber of  the  town,  literally 
demonstrating  how  every 
couture  ensemble  is  a dis- 
crete idea. 

Thus  there  was  the 
“ribbon  maker",  in  a suit 
woven  from  1,000  metres  of 
multicoloured  silk,  the 
“maid"  in  black  tulle  with 
an  ostrich  feather  duster, 
and  the  "jester”  in  a sequin- 
ned diamond  catsuit  But  the 
best  clothes  were  the  plai- 
nest, particularly  the  hard- 
soft  clash  of  grey  day  dresses 
nipped  in  by  delicately 
tooled  leather  corsets  and  a 
black  tuxedo  covered  in 
800,000  sequins  with  a Mao 
collar  mutating  into  the  sug- 
gestion of  lapels,  then 
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The  Finest  Hand-crafted 
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melting  back  into  the  fabric 
of  the  jacket 

By  comparison,  the  more 
ornately  bejewelled  outfits 
looked  heavy  and  old-fash- 
ioned - sometimes  con- 
sciously so,  as  in  i a trio  of 
elaborate  Victorian  ball 
gowns  which  opened  in  the 
front  to  reveal  leather 
motorcycle  pants.  This  was 
the  day  dressreorset  idea 
taken  to  the  extreme,  and  it 
will  probably  filter  down  to 
the  ready-to-wear  in  March, 
bnt  there’s  nothing  subtle 
about  1L  When  little  is  big. 
big  is  little. 

Indeed,  the  shows  that 
went  for  the  big  effects  of 
the  last  few  years  looked 
dated.  Ungaro,  for  example, 
did  his  usual  feminine  take 
on  the  Provencal  gypsy  prin- 
cess. with  light-as-air  floral 
chiffons  awash  in  diamond 
dewdrops  and  luscious  lacy 
blouses  that  seemed  to  float 
around  the  shoulders  - 
awfully  pretty,  as  always. 


but  familiar.  Likewise  Chris- 
tian Lacroix  seemed  once 
again  to  have  let  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  loose  in  his  atelier, 
with  fabulously  coloured  but 
meringue-frothy  results. 
There  is  a client  for  these 
clothes  (she  was  in  the  audi- 
ence. and  she  gave  Lacroix  a 
standing  ovation),  but  she 
isn’t  new. 

Even  Saint  Laurent 
seemed  to  pay  homage  to  his 
past  rather  than  push  his 
future,  sending  out  fault- 
lessly cut  trouser  suits  and 
an  ultra-elegant  silk  crepe 
wrap  dress.  He  does  it  better 
than  anyone  else,  but  he’s 
done  it  all  before  - many 
times. 

And  then  there  was  Ver- 
sace. In  the  usual  venue  (the 
swimming  pool  of  the  Ritz, 
covered  over  with  neon  yel- 
low glass  tiles),  with  the 
usual  assortment  of  big  stars 
and  the  usual  big  sound- 
track, came  the  usual, 
aggressive  glam  rock 
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HOW  TO  SPEND  IT 


Let  there  be  white: 
the  colour  of  panache 

Holly  Finn  marvels  at  the  wonders  Anne  Fontaine  weaves  with  a white  .shirt 

White  is  the  colour  ! 

of  whimpery  Or 
wealth,”  says 
writer  Alexander 
Theroux.  Al-  . 
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The  drama  is  In  the  detail:  laced  or  unlaced,  tucked  or  untucked,  a blouse  of  crisp  cotton  poplin  is  a weightless  way 
to  jazz  things  up.  £69  or  FFr650 


White  is  the  colour 
of  whimpery  Or 
wealth,”  says 
writer  Alexander 
Theroux.  Al- 
though it  might  be  considered 
washed-out  it  is  more  often  spot- 
lit. Take  the  “white  telephone 
movies”  of  1920s,  1930s  and  1940s 
Hollywood.  Greta  Garbo  or  Joan 
Crawford,  swathed  in  an  ivory 
gown,,  plucking  the  ivory  phone 
from  Its  cradle  and  deigning, 
with  anemone-delicate  Ivory  fin- 
gers, to  take  or  main*  a call  - 
now,  that  .was  luxury. 

“It’s  the  colour  of  summering, 
of  leisure,  the  colour  of  panache," 
Theroux-  says.  The  author  of  two 
forthcoming  boobs  - one  about 
white,  one  about  black  - he 
should  know  about  hue.  Colour 
in  both  its  absence  or  presence, 
either  black  or  white,  he  says, 
has  always  been  considered  styl- 
ish, sexy,  appealing.  “It’s  the 
loud  colours  that  are  from  Iowa.” 

Well,  you  can't  get  much  fur- 
ther from  Iowa  than  Paris,  and 
you  cant  get  much  more  stylish 
than  Anne  Fontaine,  Walk  info 
one  of  her  Paris  shops  and  you’ll 
realise  you  don't  have  to  sit 
through  the  couture  shows  to  get 
a taste  of  exacting  French  style. 

Fontaine’s  fascination  is  with 
the  great  white  shirt  While  oth- 
ers ignore  this  staple,  treating  it 
as  a dull  necessity  - at  best 
something  to  bulk-boy,  at  worst 
something  to  test-bleach  — she 
has  paid  both  the  colour  and  cut 
close  attention.  By  seeing  the 
white  shirts  potential,  she  has 
buoyed  it  up  and  out  of  the  bor- 
ing depths,  took  into  luxury. 

Fontaine  is  French,  but  was 
bom  in  Brazil  where  she  lived 
until  she  was  14.  “The  white  in 
Brazil  is  a very  important  col- 
our," explains  her  husband  and 
partner  An  Zlotkin.  “It  gives  you 
bonheur  (happiness,  good  luck, 
good  fortune).  She  brought  that 
from  ho-  country." 

Coming  across  Anne  Fontaine's 


Say  acftau  to  buttons:  organza  ribbon-fled  at  the  front  and  at  the  wrists  is 
shew  and  suggestive.  £79 or  RV78D  -.  - • 


selection  of  shirts  for  the  first 
time,  you  know  your  luck  is  in. 
Most  are  displayed  folded,  with 
tissue  flinri  a small  pouch  of  dried 
pink  flowers  tucked  inside,  like 
thoughtfully  wrapped  presents. 
Others  hang  in  rows,  as  crisp  as 
freshly  washed,  air-dried  sheets 
on  a perfect  Provencal  clothes 
line.  There  is  white,  white  every- 
where, in  all  its  variations. 

Since  starting  her  own  line  and 
opening  her  first  shop  (in  St  Ger- 
main) in  1994,  Fontaine  has  been 
strictly  - even  obsessively  - 
focused  on  her  masterwork.  the 


white  .shirt.  Tmagina  walking  into 
a mad  professors  lab;  where  the 
fixation  on  precise  problem- 
solving is  everywhere  evident. 
It’s  tiie  same  in  Fontaine's  bou- 
tiques., only  her  experiments  are 
never  left  unfinished.  They  are 
aD  beautifully  completed. 

The  range  of  fabrics  includes 
Swiss  organdie,  Peruvian  poplin, 
broderie  "anglalse,  cotton  pique, 
waffle  cotton,  stretch  lace, 
stretch  cotton,, linen  and  tulle.  In 
each  of  these,  there  is  a variety  of 
styles.  Two  shirts  of  the  same 
fabric  may  differ  only  by  one 


variable  - the  sleeve  length 
(long,  short  or  in-between)  or  but- 
ton type  (brushed  gold,  satin- 
covered,  shell,  ceramic  - or  per- 
haps a ribbon  closure). 

But  then,  it  is  the  idiosyncrasy 
that  prompts  you  to  choose  one 
shirt  over  another,  just  as  you 
pick  one  person  over  another. 
And  after  considering  the  entire 
universe  of  singular,  feminine^ 
embroidered,  pleated.  lacy  white* 
shirts,  there  is  no  chance  you* 
will  leave  indifferent  With  one  of  \ 
them,  you’re  sure  to  fall  in  love. 

If,  for  instance,  you  are  the 
conservative  kind,  you  might  just 
be  drawn  to  your  opposite.  In 
both  cotton  and  stretch  cotton, 
Fontaine  makes  a shirt  with 
crackling  cuffs  and  collar  that, 
surprisingly,  ignores  buttons. . 
Instead,  it  laces  up  the  middle ; 
and  coaxes  you  to  interpret  lib- : 
erte  quite  daringly  - 

This  day-to-mtdnlght  top  is  ■ 
part  ot  Anne  Fontaine’s  peren-  * 
nial  collection  - you  can  always  . 
find  it.  Other  styles  are  intro-  : 
duced  seasonally,  in  April  for  , 
summer  and  in  September  for  ; 
winter.  Fontaine  is  now  broaden-  ; 
jug  beyond  shades  of  pale,  into  : 
cream  - black,  but  still  she 
offers  nothing  Iowan.  Her  shirts  1 
are  resolutely  French,  by  turn?, 
reserved  and  risqofe.  f 

Fontaine’s  is  a subtle,  eyel- 
widening  spectrum.  If  you’re- 
bored  with  her -whites,  you’re 
- bored  not  just  with  dressing  but 
with  life. 

Anne  Fontaine  Locations: 

D 50  rue  Etienne  Marcel.  75002 
Paris.  Teb+33  1 40  41  OS  32 
(FPr400-FFrL200) 

Studio  Perfumery,  170  Regents 
Park  Road,  London  NW1.  Tel: 
Oltl -722  1478 

□ 93  Greene  Street,  New  York  NY 
10013.  Tel:  212  343  3154  (S1303350) 

□ 318  Boylston  Street.  Boston. 
MA  02116-3197.  Tel:  617  423  0366 

□ Minami  Aoyama  Minato-Ku. 
Tokyo 


From  the  wonderful 
people  who  brought 
you  the  French  Para- 
dox - drinking  red 
wine  improves  longevity  - 
now  comes  something  just 
as  magical.  The  winemakers 
of  Bordeaux  have  discovered 
that  grape  pips  themselves 
can  be  extraordinarily  bene- 
ficial. 

In  the  1980s.  Daniel  Ca th- 
is rd,  who  had  built  up  the 
small  chain  of  supermarkets 
he  inherited  from  bis  father 


Beautiful  ways  of 
getting  the  pip 

A family  business  in  the  wine-growing  area  of  Bordeaux  is 
exploiting  a pharmacological  discovery,  says  Nicholas  Faith 


Into  a major  group,  and  his 
wife  Florence,  who  had  a 
stressful  job  in  a Parisian 
advertising  agency,  were 
tired  of  the  strain.  They 
moved  to  a chateau  called 
Smith  Haut-Lafitte,  south  of 
Bordeaux.  There,  at  the  uni- 
versity. Professor  Joseph 
Vercauteren  bad  made  an 
important  discovery. 

Vercauteren  knew  that 
grape  pips  contain  OFCs  (oli- 
gomeric proanthyocynldins). 
As  even  American  research- 


ers - who  don’t  like  finding 
anything  good  in  wine  or 
even  grapes  - have  to  admit, 
OPCs  are  thousands  of  times 
more  powerful  than  Vitamin 
E. 

E had  previously  been  con- 
sidered the  most  Rowerful 
ingredient  in  skin  care 
creams  used  to  combat  the 
activity  of  free  radicals. 
These  atoms,  triggered  by 
light,  pollution,  cigarette 
smoke,  or  simply  stress  and 
fatigue,  cause  decay  in  any- 


DUXIANA  PRESENTS 


thing  with  which  they  come 
Into  contact 

They  are  responsible  for 
making  butter  go  rancid, 
fruit  go  bad,  cars  go  rusty  - 
and  for  shrivelling  the  cells 
in  your  skin.  As  a result, 
they  are  responsible  for  four 
out  of  every  five  wrinkles  on 
your  face. 

Until  recently  the  OPCs 
and  other  polyphenols  found 
in  grape  pips  could  not  be 
used  to  help  fight  free  radi- 
cals because  they  lost 
potency  when  exposed  to  air. 
But  researchers,  led  by  Ver- 
cauteren, at  last  managed  to 
harness  the  valuable  quali- 
ties of  the  OPCs  so  that  they 
could  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  restorative  skin-care 
products. 

And.  as  the  medical  jour- 
nal The  Lancet  has  pointed 
out,  these  naturally  occur- 
ring polyphenols  are  supe- 
rior to  the  alternative,  usu- 
ally synthetic  ingredients 
generally  used  in  anti-wrin- 
kle creams  and  the  like.  But 
you  need  a lot  of  pips  to 
fight  free  radicals  - a fun 
ton  to  produce  a kilo  of  poly- 
phenols. 

In  1993,  Mathilde,  daughter 
of  the  Cathiards  and  her 
other  half,  Bertrand  Thomas, 
met  Vercauteren.  The  next 
year  the  professor  patented 
his  discovery  and  a new 
company  called  Cauda  lie 
was  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion, of  Mathilde  and  Ber- 
trand, who  bad  been  learn- 
ing the  business  by  working 


Bertrand  Thomas  and  MethHde  CattUard  (above)  who  run  Lee  Sources  de  Caudafie  next  to  the  chateau  SmWi  Haut-Lafitte  (below) 


for  cosmetic  companies. 

In  July  1996,  they 
launched  their  first  three 
products,  using  pips  only 
from  noble  varieties  of 
grapes,  like  the  sauvignon 
and  the  semilion,'  which 
grow  at  Smith  Haut-Lafitte 
(they  use  white  grapes  as  the 
pips  from  black  grapes  are 
harvested  for  the  production 
of  red  wine). 

Today  Caudalie  offers  a 
wide  range  of  products.  The 
best-seller  is  an  eye  contour 
cream.  For  the  face  and 
neck,  there’s  a buffing 
cream,  a face  mask  and  a 
cream  musk  and  two  creams 
intended  to.  counteract 


- THE  BED  YOUR  RACK  HAS  BEEN  ACHING  FOR 

The  DUX  deep  concept  pure  jnd  simple  A bed  that  improves  vour  sleep,  energises 
sou  and  helps  vuu  perform  beucr  the  next  dir.  So  come  in  and  try  the  DUX  bed,  the 
bed  vour  bjek  has  been  aching  tint.  Only  .nailable  in  DUXIANA  shops. 
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wrinkles.  For  the  body 
there’s  a lotion  and  an  exfol- 
iating scrub  for  getting  rid  of 
those  pesky  dead  cells. 

All  are  based  on  grape 
pips.  The  only  exception  is  a 
facial  beauty  lotion  used 
hundreds  of  years  ago  for 
Queen  Isabelle  or  Hungary, 
and  rediscovered  by  accident 
by  another  researcher  at 
Bordeaux.  It  contains  balm, 
rosemary  and  mint. 

The  list  of  famous  women 
happy  to  get  the  pip  grows 
by  the  day  - it  includes - 
Carla  Bruni,  Isabel  Adjani, 
Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco 
and,  Isabel  Juppe,  the  wife  of 
Alain  Jupp6,  former  French 
prime  minister  and  now 
mayor  of  Bordeaux. 

Last  year,  Bertrand,  Math- 
ilde and  the  Cathiards 
opened  Les  Sources  de  Cau- 
dalie - a hotel  restaurant 
and  treatment  centre  next  to 
the  chateau.  Stay  there  and 
you  can  experience  such 
exotic  delights  as  a barrel 
bath  using  "micro-exploded 
chilled  grapes  and  essential 
oils  for  anti-ageing”  followed 
by  “wine  and  honey  wraps 
for  detoxifying”. . 

If  this  proves  not  to  be  a 
barrel  of  laughs  you  can 
recover  - in  the  French est  of 
ways  - by  - eating  meals  pre- 
pared by  a chef  whose  res- 
taurant, La  grand’  vigne, 
boasts  two  MicheUn  stars. 
Because,  creamed  or  fer- 
mented, grapes  are  good  for 
you. 

□ Caudalie  products  are 
available  in  the  UK  from 
brandies  of  Space  NK  (maR 
order  tel  0S70  1699999). 

QLes  Sources  de  Caudalie: 
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' man  tan  McKerrachec  he  has  charged  the  cumbersome  name  of  the  Restaurateurs  Association  of  Qmt  Brtteki  to  toe  Restaurant  Association  jmcnoi 


Aussie  who  speaks  for 
British  restaurateurs 

Nicholas  Lander  meets  Melboume-bom  Ian  McKerracher 


For  the  past  two  decades 
an  Influx  of  Austral- 
ians has  been  filling 
positions  in  British  res- 
taurants as  managers, 
■ chefs,  waiting  staff  somme- 
liers. With  the  appointment  of 
Melboume-bom  Ian  McKerracher 
as  chief  executive  of  the  Restau- 
rant Association,  which  repre- 
sents mare  than  2,500  British  res- 
taurateurs, this  invasion  seems 
complete. 

McKerracher  comes  to  the  job 
with  the  right  credentials  - to 
start  with,  he  eats  with  gusto. 
Over  lunch  he  smelt  the  bread 
before  eating  it  (always.  I was 
once  told  by  a top  baker,  the 
right  way  to  judge  bread)  and 
tucked  his  napkin  firmly  into  his 
collar  before  trying  a conflt  of 
hare. 

“My  love  affair  with  food  and 
wine  started  as  a barman  at  the 
Two  Faces  in  Melbourne  25  years 
ago.  It  was  then  the  restaurant  in 
Australia  with  Herbert  Schneider 
cooking  and  Anders  Ousback  as 
maitre  d\ 

“Anders  would  keep  a small 
drop  from  the  bottles  be  had 
served  and  at  the  end  of  every 
evening  we  would  have  a blind 
tasting.  I made  a fool  of  myself 
most  nights  but  I learnt  quickly." 

In  1982  McKerracher  came  to 
Britain,  from  which  his  grandfa- 
ther had  emigrated,  and  began  a 
series  of  jobs,  initially  running  a 
wine  shop  and  then  becoming  an 
Inspector  for  Egon  Ronay  Guides, 
a stint  which  included  a survey 
of  all  the  country's  motorway  ser- 
vice stations.  In  1986  McKer- 
racher met  chef  Marco  Pierre 
White  and  went  to  work  at  Har- 
vey's in  Wandsworth,  south  Lon- 


don. “White  was  then  cooking 
the  most  exciting  food  in  the 
country."  McKerracher  ex- 
plained, “and  I still  think  he  is 
one  of  the  most  naturally  tal- 
ented chefs  1 have  ever  met  But 
after  three  months  I could  not 
stand  the  tanrinn,  the  volatility. 
It  made  me  tiL" 

Once  recovered,  McKerracher 
set  out  cm  behalf  of  the  AA,  the 
British  motoring  association,  to 
report  on  all  the  two-  and  three- 
star  Michelih  restaurants  in 

'I  got  the 
worst  food 
poisoning  ever 
but  there  was 
no  way  I could 
turn  back' 

Europe.  This  trip  proved  memo- 
rable - but  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. “We  planned  the  trip  in  two 
legs  and  had  hooked  every  lop 
restaurant  months  in  advance.  A 
few  days  into  the  second  leg  1 got 
the  worst  food  poisoning  I have 
ever  had  hut  there  was  no  way  I 
could  turn  back.  I was  driving, 
stopping  every  30  minutes  and 
then  going  to  eat  in  restaurants  I 
had  always  dreamt  of  but  now 
simply  could  not  enjoy” 
McKerracher  returned  to  res- 
taurant management,  initially 
most  successfully  with  Antony 
WorraU  Thompson  at  190  Queens- 
gate.  then  less  so  at  B Square  in 
Battersea.  “We  were  so  confi- 
dent," he  confessed,"  that  we 
thought  we  could  overcome  a 


lousy  site.  We  couldn't  And  the 
final  straw  came  when  one  lunch- 
time a hath  overflowed  from  the 
fiat  above  and  the  ceiling  IbU  in 
on  a table  of  14  including  several 
journalists.  It  was  the  wrong  sort 
of  publicity  and  the  signal  for  me 
to  quit" 

McKerracher  was  about  to 
return  to  Australia  when  this  Job 
materialised.  1 jumped  at  it,"  he 
said  excitedly,  “not  just  because 
it  is  a business  I love  but  because 
the  timing  was  right  Restaurants 
are  thriving  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  way  of  life  which 
they  have  never  been  before." 

British  restaurateurs  have  to 
change  and  respond  accordingly, 
McKerracher  believes,  but 
whether  he,  or  anyone,  can 
coerce  them  into  a unified  body 
is  questionable.  Restaurateurs 
are  invariably  preoccupied  with 
dally  pressures  and  are  often  too 
hard-pressed  to  ponder  the  indus- 
try's long-term,  structural  chal- 
lenges and  problems. 

. McKerracher’s  first  steps  have 
been  In  the  right  direction.  He 
>ipb  changed  the  name  from  the 
cumbersome  Restaurateurs  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,  with  its 
clubby  overtones,  to  the  snappier 
Restaurant  Association.  He  is 
beginning  to  redefine  its  priori- 
ties to  make  it  more  relevant  and 
attractive  to  the  big  players  in 
the  market,  such  as  Whitbread, 
the  brewer,  which  now  owns  850 
restaurants.  His  ultimate  goal  is 
to  turn  it  into  an  effective  lobby- 
ing group  fulfilling  the  game  role 
for  its  members  and  their  cus- 
tomers as  the  successful  National 
Restaurateurs  Association  of 
America. 

“Running  a restaurant  today  is 


not  the  ftimpip  operation  it  once 
was.  Nor,  from  a customer  per- 
spective, are  the  Issues  simply 
food,  wihe  and  service. 
Short-term  I am  concentrating  on 
six  main  areas  but  only  one  of 
them,  the  impact  of  the  European 
working  time  directive,  affects 
restaurateurs  alone. 

The  others,  sensitive  areas  of 
service  charges  and  smoking  in 
restaurants,  Britain's  anachronis- 
tic licensing  laws,  the  increasing 
use  of  genetically  modified  food 
and  the  need  for  more  highly 
trained  staff,  are  all  of  equal 
importance  to  restaurateurs  and 
diners.*' 

McKerracher  Is  negotiating 
with  the  Department  of  Health  to 
secure  a voluntary  agreement 
restricting  smoking  In  certain 
areas  of  restaurants  rather  than 
an  outright  ban,  which  he 
believes  would  lead  to  substan- 
tial restaurant  closures. 

He  is  also  strongly  in  favour  of 
his  association  accepting  and 
implementing  the  government’s 
proposed  minimum  wage.  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  it  would 
mean  a continuation  of  the  ques- 
tionable practice  of  restaurants 
automatically  adding  an 
“optional"  service  charge  to  the 
MX.  Together  with  the  Hospital- 
ity Training  Foundation  McKer- 
racher Is  also  instigating  a new 
training  schema.  Modem  Restau- 
rant Apprenticeships,  to  attract, 
train  and  retain  young  chefs. 

Come  what  may.  McKerracher 
knows  when  he  will  have  had 
enough  of  his  job.  confessing: 
“When  I smell  a wonderful  dish 
and  no  longer  consider  that  this 
Job  is  Paradise  I will  know  it  is 
time  to  stop." 


Cookery  / Philippa  Davenport 


Forget  feathers, 
it’s  time  for  fur 


Being  a traditional 
cook,  I tend  to  adhere 
to  the  old  adage  about 
serving  feathered 
game  in  the  lead-up  to 
Christmas  and  furred  g»mp  after- 
wards. 

Fbr  me,  this  is  the  season  for 
feasting  on  venison.  When  I was 
growing  up,  it  used  to  be  wild  red 
deer  from  Scotland,  regularly 
sent  south  by  train  by  kind 
friends  after  careful  hanging: 
strong  meat,  sometimes  tough, 
but  always  frill  of  flavour. 

The  fanned  and  parkland  deer 
now  stocked  by  growing  numbers 
of  supermarkets  and  butchers  is, 
as  Ronald  Eden  points  out  in  his 
gem  of  a book.  The  Sporting  Epi- 
cure (Kyle  Cathie),  “a  very  differ- . 
ent  animal  from  the  wild  fallow 
deer  of  English  forests  or  the  red 
deer  of  Scottish  hills. 

“Wild  deer  may  be  as  much  as 
10  years  old,  in  need  of  marinat- 
ing and  long  slow  cooking  to  ten- 
derise  it  Fanned  deer  is  invari- 
ably MUad  young.  Do  QOt  malm 


the  mistake  of  marinating  young 
meat  for  what  is  gained  in  ten- 
derness is  lost  in  flavour. 

“Much  pleasure  in  food  has 
been  lost  in  the  craze  for  youth 
and  tenderness.  Hie  latter  should 
be  sought  but  flavour  is  often 
sacrificed  in  that  search.  This 
warning  is  pertinent  Much  veni- 
son now  sold  in  our  shops  tastes 
more  like  beef  than  venison.  Not 
only  is  it  young  but  it  seems, 
virtually  speaking,  to  be  unhung. 
If  subjected  to  a marinade,  the 
venison  flavour  is  dissipated  fur- 
ther." Yet  many  cooks  persist  in 
marinating  any  venison  that 
comes  into  the  kitchen,  following 
recipes  handed  down  from  earlier 
generations  without  adjustment 
to  take  into  account  the  prove- 
nance of  the  meat  they  are  cook- 
ing. 

Eden  is  equally  thought-pro- 
voking on  the  subject  of  fiat.  "As 
with  undue  caution  on  tender- 
ness, so  can  there  be  too  much 
regard  for  leanness.  Wild  deer 
that  have  lived  well  may  have 


layers  of  exterior  fat 
“As  it  is  cooked  the  flavour  of 
the  meat  will  be  Improved  by 
that  Eat.  Hie  flesh  of  deer  from 
farm  or  park,  though  ostensibly 
free  from  fat  will,  because  of  the 
idle  life  the  animal  has  led  in 
contrast  to  the  wild  kinsman,  be 
suffused  with  fat  that  is  not 
readily  visible.  Fatness  and  lean- 
ness ran  be  misleading  terms." 

The  recipe  that  follows  is  a 
good  one  for  a fork  supper  party, 
the  sort  of  informal  entertaining 
that  seems  to  me  just  right  for 
this  time  of  year.  Everything  can 
be  - indeed  must  be  - prepared 
ahead,  to  bake-off  when  needed. 
Or,  as  I discovered  when  1 last 
cooked  It,  the  dish  can  be  com- 
pletely cooked  a few  days  in 
advance,  frozen  and  reheated  for 
serving. 

I suggest  a salad  of  chicory, 
watercress  and  corn  salad  after- 
wards, with  good  breads,  cheeses, 
jugs  of  celery  and  baskets  of  wal- 
nuts to  crack;  then  a One  apple 
tart  and  cream. 


Venison  under  a roof  (serves  8-10) 


I have  assumed  hare  that  you 
will  be  using  farmed  or  park- 
land venison,  which 
is  In  need  of  flavoursome 
additions. 

Shoulder  is  a good  cut  Buy  it 
from  the  butcher  fn  a slab  and 
cut  It  Into  generous  bite- sized 
chunks.  Stewing  venison, 
whether  sold  loose  or  pre- 
packed, Is  nearly  always  diced 
' too  small  to  be  appetising.  It 
looks  mean,  and  the  smaller  the 
pieces,  the  more  the  flavour  te 
liable  to  leach  out  into  the  gravy. 

If  you  have  access  to  wild  and 
not  so  juvenile  venison,  hang  It 
wed,  marinate  It  in  red  wine 
vinegar  and  port  for  a 
couple  of  days  before 
cooidng,  and  extend 
the  Initial  cooking 
lime  by  an  extra 
hour  or  two,  or  ' 
mote  as  necessary. 

Add  the  extras  onty 
when  the  meat 
begins  to  tenderiw 
or  they  aril  have  col- 
lapsed to  a mush  by 
the  time  the  venison  is 
done. 

Quantities:  1 ,75kg  ahotddar 
of  venison  (trimmed  weighty; 
400g  small  shaBots  or  button 
onions;  300g  prunes;  500g  smafl 
.flat  mushrooms;  250g  frozen 
chestnuts;  150g  to  2BOq  very 
thick  cut  stremcy  bacon;  the  zest 
and  juice  of  2 oranges;  a gener- 
ous bunch  of  thyme;  I1®  tee- 
spoors  coarsely  ground  fennel 
seed;  2-3  teaspoons  finely 
chopped  or  grated  ginger  well 
season ed  flour;  a tittle  dripping 
or  melted  bacon  fat  or  oQve  or 
other  vegetable  oil;  150ml  port; 
200ml  red  wins  vinegar;  1 litre 
beef  stock  (or  canned 
conaommi). 

For  the  roofing:  450g  semofl- 
ne;  1.8  litres  senti-sWmmed 
mflk;  50g  butter;  2 bay  leaves; 
125g  Rarmigiano  cheese;  2 


smafl,  fry  It  briefly  and  add  it  to 
the  casserole,  along  with  the 
zest  and  juice  of  the  oranges, 
the  thyme  leaves,  fennel,  ginger, 
some  salt  end  black  pepper. 

Fry  the  mushrooms  in  the  fat 
that  remains  In  the  pan,  adding 
a Bttie  extra  fat  If  necessary,  and 
reserve  on  a plata. 

Deglaze  foe  pan  with  foe  port 
aid  wine  vinegar,  letting  the 
mixture  boU  up  vigorously.  Pour 
it  into  the  casserole,  and  add 
about  two-thirds  of  the  stock, 
which  should  be  bolflng  hot 


Cut  the  venison  Into  generous 
bite-sized  chunks.  Dust  these  in 
well  seasoned  flour,  a small 
batch  at  a time,  and  fry  tn  a 
smidgin  of  hot  fat  or  oH  until 
coloured  aH  over. 

Transfer  to  a large  flameproof 
casserole.  Dice  the  bacon  quite 


Anthony  BWt* 

Stir  to  mix  well  and  bring  slow- 
ly to  simmering  point 

Lay  a circle  of  greaseproof 
paper  cSractiy  on  top  of  the 
Ingredients,  cover  tightly  and 
transfer  to  the  oven. 

Cook  at150"C  (300°F)  gas 
mark  2 for  2 hours.  Reduce  the 
temperature  to  125°C  (250aF) 
gas  mark  1 and  continue  cook- 
ing untfl  the  meat  Is  good  and 
fender,  maybe  a further  hour  or 
more. 

Drop  the  frozen  chestnuts  into 
a pan  of  boiling  water  and  bod 
for  4-5  minutes  to  defrost  and 
part-cook  them.  Drain  well. 

Saute  tiie  shaBots  In  a little  fat 
to  brown  the  surface  richly  here 
and  there,  and  begin  to  soften 
the  centres. 

Soak  the  prunes  in  the  remain- 
ing (cold)  stock.  When  the  veni- 
son Is  done  to  your  liking,  stir 
these  three  Items  into  the  stow, 
cover  again  and  set  aside 
overnight 

The  roofing,  Uke  the  venison. 


needs  to  be  stated  a day 
ahead.  Scald  the  mflk  with  the 
bay  leaves.  Add  the  semolina  In 
a steady  stream,  stirring  vigor- 
ously aH  the  while.  Season  with 
at  least  a teaspoon  salt  and 
cook  over  a very  low  Kama, 
beating  continuously,  for  5 min- 
utes or  so  untfl  vary  thick  and 
smooth.  Away  from  the  heat, 
beat  In  25g  butter,  plenty  of 
pepper,  lOOg  freshly  grated 
Parmlgiano.  and  the  Dghtiy  beat- 
en eggs,  in  that  order.  Turn  the 
mixture  Into  greased  Swiss  roll 
tins  or  similar,  spreading  It  even- 
ly 1cm  daap.  Leave  uncovered 
In  a cool  place  overnight 
Next  day,  reheat  the  venison 
gently  on  top  of  toe  stova, 
check  and  adjust  season- 
ing - lemon  juice  con  be 
a valuable  adjunct  hare. 
Divide  the  venison  mix- 
ture between  two  large, 
shallow  dishes  (I  use  La 
Creuset  buffet 
oasasroias  butfemfly- 
state  gntUn  or  (asagna 
dishes  would  do  just  as 
welQ.  adding  the  mushrooms 
here  and  there,  and  holding 
back  a ladle  or  two  of  the  gravy. 
Cover  the  dishes  and  put  them 
Into  foe  oven  at  180*0  (325*F) 
gas  mark  3 for  30  minutes. 

Turn  the  slabs  of  roofing  mate- 
rial (now  set  firm)  on  to  the  work 
surface  and  cut  into  squares  or 
triangles.  Lay  them,  overlapping 
Eta  tiles,  over  the  venison,  dot 
with  tire  remaining  25g  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  the  remaining 
25g  grated  Parmlgiano. 

Return  the  dishes  to  foe javen 
and  bake  for  a further  40  to  60 
minutes  until  the  roofing  Is  gold- 
en brown  and  crisp  and  the 
gravy  is  bubbflng  gentfy  atthe 
edges  of  foe  dishes. 

Swap  the  shelf  positions  of  foe 
dishes  halfway  through  to 
encourage  even  cooking,  and 
slip  the  dishes  under  the  grfll  at 
the  end  ff  necessary  to  enrich 
the  colour  and  crispness  of  the 
roofing. 

Heat  the  resenred  gravy  and 
hand  It  around  in  a sauceboat  It 
may  not  be  needed  but  a lot  of 
evaporation  can  take  place  dur- 
ing baking,  leaving  the  venison 
In  a much  reduced  sauce. 


Nearly  a decade 
after  the  demise 
of  the  communist- 
controlled  eastern 
bloc,  it  is  still  a shock  to  see 
to  what  degree  basic  crafts 
and  the  respect  for  quality 
produce  disappeared  in  those 
40  years. 

Now  the  big  guns  of  west- 
ca  pi  tali  sro  have  arrived 
. the  Russians’  heels  and 
^ve  filled  the  vacuum  with 
their  own  brand  of  shoddi- 
ness. There  seems  to  be  little 
hope  of  a speedy  revival  of 
that  creative  talent  which 
once  made  Poland,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  at  least, 
important  eastern  outposts 
of  European  culture. 

There  are  a few  excep- 
tions. During  communist 
tiwiw  the  states  kept  a few 
specialities  alive  in  order  to 
gain  a little  western  cur- 
rency: generally  crystal  or 
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Tokay  / Giles  MacDonogh 


The  king  of  wines  and  wine  of  kings 


porcelain  was  produced-  In 
Hungary  there  was  also 
tokay,  “the  king  of  wines 
and  wine  of  kings",  a nobly 
sweet  wine  which  had  once 
been  a sine  qua  non  at  the 
northern  courts. 

Hungarian  wine  was  not 
Included  in  the  Comecon 
Internal  bartering  system, 
but  Russia  rather  than  the 

west  was  the  major  cus- 
tomer when  it  came  to 
tokay.  As  the  Russian  tooth 
was  sweet,  and  Russian’s 
fondness  for  strong  drink 
legendary,  the  stateowned 
Bor  Kombinat,  or  wine  co- 
operative. rapidly  learned 
how  to  take  the  shortest 
cuts.  Instead  of  relying  on 
the  natural  sweetness  of  the 
shrivelled  Aszd  plus  berries, 
beet-sugar  was  added.  The 
wine  was  then  topped  up 


with  alcohol  before  it  was 
dispatched  to  Its  ever-thlrsty 
admirers  across  the  Carpa- 
thians. 

Possibly  as  little  as  10  per 
cent  was  properly  made. 
Some  of  this  was  retained 
for  Important  party  mem- 
bers is  Hungary  itself,  the 
rest  went  west,  where  it  was 

generally  possible  to  get  the 

best  tokay  during  the  long 
communist  years.  For  ordi- 
nary Hungarians,  however, 
AszU  had  become  a byword 
for  nastiness. 

After  1969  the  Tokay  HUls 
attracted  a certain  amount 
of  interest  from  foreign 
Investors.  The  Kombinat  had 
owned  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  tokay  production,  and 
there  was  a handful  of  small 
growers,  such  as  Zstvdn 
Szepsy,  who  had  continued 
to  itiakfl  hie  tokay  the  bid 
way.  One  of  the  carious  out- 
siders was  the  wine  author- 
ity Hugh  Johnson,  who, 
knowing  what  tokay  had 
been  in  the  past,  was  anx- 
ious to  see  if  it  could  have  a 
ftrture. 

Even  before  the  curtain 
was  breached,  he  had 
enlisted  winemaker  Peter 
Vlnding-Biers.  Vlnding-Diers 
was  a Danish  nobleman  long 
domiciled  In  the  southern 
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graves  of  Bordeaux,  and 
therefore  no  stranger  to  the 
mists  and  moods  which  go  to 
produce  the  world's  greatest 
sweet  wines.  They  formed  a 
venture  which  was  to 
become  the  Royal  Tokay 
Wine  Company  we  know 
today. 

It  is  inspiring  to  see  John- 
son and  Vlnding-Diers  In 
Tokay  during  the  harvest  1 
had  dinner  with  them  at 
Lebuj,  a restaurant  on  the 
River  Bodrog.  After  the 
plates  were  cleared.  Johnson 
began  to  explain  the  effects 
of  the  mists  which  rose  from 
the  Tiara  and  Bodrog  TtVetS 
and  which  provoked  the 
development  of  botrytis 
emerge  - or  “noble  rot"  - in 


the  grapes  on  the  nearby 
hills.  With  & few  pen  strokes 
he  designated  the  first  and 
second  growths  cm  a couple 
of  paper  napkins.  Then,  by 
plnrhinp-  them  in  the  appro- 
priate places,  he  created  an 
instant  relief  map  of  the 
region. 

This  pursuit  of  historical 
excellence  is  important  to 
Johnson  and  Vlnding-Diers. 
They  were  the  first  tn  revive 
the  old  “cru"  system  of 
Tokay  which  dated  back  to 
1700-  Since  the  winding  up  of 
the  Kombinat.  they  have 
pieced  together  an  estate  of 
some  260  acres  by  buying  up 
small  chunks  of  what  was 
and  is  the  best  land  in  the 
region:  M fezes  M&ly,  which 


used  to  be  retained  for  the 
emperors'  private  use;  the 
first-growths  Nyula'szO,  St 
Tnmfls  and  Betspk;  and  the 
second-growth  Birs alma’s. 
They  also  buy  in  raisin-like 
Asad  grapes  from  the  locals 
who  bring  round  samples  to 
their  offices  in  the  old  trad- 
ing town  of  Mfii 
Inspiring  though  that 
meeting  may  have  been,  the 
1998  vintage  was  rather  less 
eyM-hanting.  Unrelenting  rain 
and  insufficient  spraying 
again*8-  grey  rot  had  meant 
there  were  precious  Tew 
AszU  grapes  around  to  make 
the  sort  of  tokay  required  for 
Royal  Tokay.  Unlike  the 
other  firms  which  rnnfep  up 
the  “Tokay  Renaissance", 


Royal  Tokay  spurns  dry  and 
semi-sweet  styles  to  concen- 
trate on  the  luscious  wines 
which  made  the  region 
famous. 

The  next  day  we  went  out 
into  the  vineyards  to  inspect 
the  remaining  grapes  on  the 
vines.  The  crop  was  going  to 
be  small.  Down  in  the  cellars 
Royal  Tokay's  winemaker 
dismissed  a local  woman 
who  had  brought  him  sam- 
ples, telling  us  they  were  of 
the  “third  quality"  and 
therefore  unacceptable. 

The  high  point  of  the  day 
was  a tasting  in  Royal 
Tokay's  glorious  old  cellars. 
Before  the  last  war  these 
vaulted  galleries  were  owned 
either  by  great  magnate  fam- 


ilies like  the  Ester  hfizys  or 
by  Jewish  merchants.  The 
latter  chiefly  perished  in 
Nazi  camps,  the  landlords 
fled  at  the  Russian  approach. 
Now  French  insurance  com- 
panies seem  to  have  taken 
their  places. 

We  tasted  Royal  Tokay’s 
one  1990,  then  the  1991s  and 
1993s.  The  best  of  the  199 is  I 
found  to  be  Nyula'sO 
(although  I wouldn't  sneeze 
at  the  St  Tamfis),  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  ready 
to  drink  now.  The  1993s  need 
more  time.  St  Tamhs  seemed 
to  win  by  a neck  here,  but 
the  Nyula’sd  was  also  deli- 
cious. 

Another  wine  which  elic- 
ited gasps  from  the  table 
was  the  Aszfl  Essentia,  more 
than  300  grammes  per  litre 
sugar  and  needing  decades 
to  bring  it  round.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  that  is  probably 
true  of  Hungary  too.  but  in 
the  meantime.  Royal  Tokay 
lms  made  a wonderful  start 
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There  is  something 
about  the  great  open 
^aces  of  the  Ameri- 
can west  that  makes  a 
man  want  to  eat.  I 
have  not  driven  more  than  15 
miles  down  the  Iaterstate-70  from 
Denver  airport.  In  fact,  before  1 
pull  into  the  parking  lot  of  a Den- 
nys. Dennys  is  just  one  of  the 
dozens  of  national  fast-food 
chains  by  whose  beacon-like 
signs  American  travellers  navi- 
gate their  way  across  the  conti- 
nent 

I decide  on  a light  snack  and 
order  a Belgian  waffle.  I have 
eaten  waffles  in  Belgium  before  - 
they  are  delicate,  appetising  little 
things,  garnished  with  a fine  lace 
of  Chantilly  cream.  But  the 
object  that  is  placed  before  me 
does  not  look  little,  or  delicate,  or 
appetising.  It  does  not  even  look 
edible. 

It  is  the  consistency,  as  much 
as  the  enormous,  overhanging 
size  of  the  thing,  that  alarms  me. 
The  waffle  itself,  almost  a foot 
across,  lies  submerged  under  a 
swamp  of  viscous  matter  that  I 
take  to  be  blueberry  jam.  Tower- 
ing above  its  surface,  are  stiff 
whorls  and  jagged  ridges  of 
ersatz  whipped  cream.  The  whole 
thing  looks  like  a primitive  anti- 
tank device. 


A doubter  recants:  the  US  diner  lives! 

It  is  still  possible  to  wander  the  roads  of  America  without  setting  foot  in  fast-food  country,  says  Nicholas  Woodsworth 
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I make  up  my  mind  there  and 
then.  Enough  of  plastic,  card- 
board and  polystyrene.  Enough, 
too,  of  the  packaging.  From  now 
on,  fast  food  is  out 

But,  I am  forced  to  ask  myself 
can  today’s  traveller  in  the  US 
actually  survive  on  the  old,  tried- 
and-true  highway  stand-bys  - 
diners,  roadhouses,  small-town 
restaurants  and  caffe?  Do  such 
places  still  exist? 

I am  not  sure.  As  I drive  west- 
wards out  of  Denver,  1 realise  I 
must  take  up  the  challenge. 

Tlie  19th  Street  Diner, 
Glenwood  Springs 

I feel  ashamed  for  having  ever 
doubted  the  durability  of  one  of 
America's  great  institutions.  The 
diner  lives!  Here  in  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colorado,  surrounded  by 
vinyl.  Formica  and  chrome,  base- 
ball-capped truckers  gather  every 
morning  to  eat  breakfast,  talk 
last  night's  game  and  get  caf- 
feined-up  for  the  day's  long  haul. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
sudden  silence  that  descends 
death-like  on  the  room  when  a 
stranger  like  me  walks  in.  Such 
silences,  as  everyone  knows,  are 
de  rigueur  in  the  best  of  diners. 
But  I am  far  too  interested  in  the 


Whisky  in 
the  jar  in 
Rajasthan 

Giles  MacDonogh  tries  the  hot  and 
spicy  cuisine  of  eastern  India 


Indian  food  is  complicated  by 
many  factors,  not  least  reli- 
gion and  caste.  It  is  com- 
monly held  that  Hindu  food, 
for  example,  is  vegetarian,  but  in 
reality  this  only  applies  to  the 
brahmins,  hi  Rajasthan,  many  of 
the  peasants  would  stQl  be  too 
poor  to  eat  meat  with  any  regu- 
larity, but  they  would  not  refuse 
it  if  it  came  their  way. 

As  for  the  “Untouchables"  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  they,  if 
anyone,  control  the  swarms  in 
tiny,  hairy  pigs  which  pick  over 
the  rubbish  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  rumour  has  it  they  eat 
them  too. 

The  Marwaris  are  vegetarians, 
not  because  they  are  Hindus; 
they  are  not.  they  are  Jains.  They 
were  originally  business  and 
finance  men  to  the  Rajputs,  the 
warrior  caste  which  composed 
the  nobility  and  kings  of  Raja- 
sthan. Their  cooking  has  a style 
all  of  its  own,  as  I discovered  in  a 
Mansart  household  In  Calcutta, 
the  city  where  many  live  today. 

Marwari  cooking  manages  to 
shun  meat  while  avoiding  the 
notion  of  healthy  eating  which 
goes  with  it  in  the  west:  it  was 
some  of  the  richest  - and  cer- 
tainly the  most  delicious  - vege- 
tarian food  I have  ever  eaten. 

The  Marwaris  have  mostly  quit 
Rajasthan  and  now  run  busi- 
nesses all  over  the  world, 
although  the  Jain  presence  is 
still  felt  in  heavy  restrictions  on 
hunting.  Most  of  the  cooking  you 
come  across  there  today  Is  Raj- 
— ^ nr  W'shatriva.  the  warrior 


caste,  which  includes  a clutch  of 
Rajasthani  rajas  and  maharajas. 

Hunting  used  to  be  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Rajputs  - clear 
Cram  the  lovely  old  miniatures  of 
the  Jodhpur  or  Deogarh  schools. 
First  catch  your  antelope,  bear  or 
quaff  There  was  little  elaborate 
preparation  and  Rajput  cooking 
is  dismissed  as  one  of  the  most 
basic  in  India.  Typical  of  the 
style  is  the  simple  Rajput  barbe- 
cue called  souloz. 

This  is  generally  made  from 
“mutton"  or  goat,  although  I had 
fish  souloz  too  and  the  recipe 
works  with  chicken.  The  tikkos 
or  pieces  are  marinated  in  curd, 
and  a masala  of  turmeric,  corian- 
der powder,  katcheri  gourd,  red 
chilli,  ginger  and  cloves.  Some- 
times, one  elderly  nobleman  told 
me.  they  added  whisky,  but  that 
did  not  surprise  me:  in  Rajasthan 
whisky  appears  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  diet 

The  favourite  Rajasthani  curry 
is  loll  moss,  A dark  confection  of 
goat  meat,  garlic,  onions,  ginger, 
coriander  and  chillies. 

The  quantities  of  meat  con- 
sumed are  small  and  there  are 
always  plenty  of  vegetable 
dishes.  Another  recipe  I was 
taught  was  safaid  aloe  or  “white 
potatoes".  Whole,  peeled  potatoes 
are  cooked  In  clarified  butter  or 
ghee.  At  the  same  time  a masala 
is  added  to  curd,  consisting  of 
ginger,  coconuts,  onions,  salt, 
garlic  and  onion  paste,  pounded 
poppy  seeds,  cinnamon,  carda- 
mom and  coriander  powder.  Red 
chillis  are  added  whole. 


proceedings  behind  the  counter 
to  care. 

1 swivel  about  on  my  stool  and 
crane,  goggle-eyed,  towards  the 
short-order  cook.  Dressed  In 
shorts,  T-shirt  and  construction 
boots,  his  long  pony-tail  protrud- 
ing from  under  a chefs  hat,  he  is 
so  vast  that  his  belly  protrudes 
well  out  over  the  griddle  he  is 
cooking  on. 

But  it  is  the  size  of  the  break- 
fasts he  is  assembling  that  are 
even  more  astonishing.  They  are 
Brobdingnagian.  The  two  thick 
builder’s  bricks  he  shovels  on  to 
a platter  turn  out  to  be  French 
toast  Tbe  discs  of  tree-trunk  he 
is  frying  are  slices  of  ham.  My 
own  breakfast  of  eggs  and  bacon 
comes  with  a serving  of  hash 
browns  the  size  of  a slag-heap.  In 
today's  competitive  America,  I 
am  beginning  to  realise,  it  is  not 
just  the  chains  that  serve  Who  pi 
pers.  All  road  food  is  big  food. 

Burgee  Boy,  Cortez 

Another  surprise.  Tradition,  style 
and  an  old-fashioned  sense  of 
romance  are  not  dead  in  the  ham- 
burger world  yet.  At  least,  not  in 
Cortez,  an  isolated  farming  town 
near  the  New  Mexico  border 
where  time  stands  stiff 

For  the  Burger  Boy  is  what  all 


drive-ins  used  to  be.  There  are  no 
loudspeakers  barking  questions, 
no  exhaust-belching  queues  out- 
side a drive-in  window.  Of 
course,  cars  are  still  involved,  for 
that  is  part  of  burger  mystique. 
You  simply  park,  and  if  you  want 
to  impress  your  girlfriend,  you 
flash  your  lights.  There,  lo  and 

He  rips  meat 
from  a bone 
with  his  teeth. 
For  some 
reason  an 
image  of  Saint 
Sebastian 
comes  to  mind 

behold,  a car-hop  is  standing  out- 
side with  an  order-pad  and  a pen. 
And  if  the  place  is  crowded  - and 
it  usually  is  - you  have  quite  a 
lot  of  time  to  fool  around  before 
the  car-hop  Is  hack  with  a tray 
which  is  ingeniously  attached  to 
your  rolled-down  window. 

Nifty,  huh?  Three  quarters  of 
Cortez's  dating  high-scJbool  cou- 
ples think  it  is,  anyway. 


The  Candlelight,  Montfcelfo 

There  are  times  on  the  road 
when  one  longs  for  a little  more 
sophistication  than  the  Burger 
Boy  can  offer.  The  Candlelight 
Restaurant  sits  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  in  southern  Otah,  and 
from  the  outside  looks  like  a han- 
gar or  warehouse,  inside,  though, 
a thousand  little  details  Straight 
from  a Laura  Ashley  catalogue  - 
floral  curtains  and  floral  bows, 
floral  carpets  and  floral  wall-pa- 
per - speak  of  no  effort  spared  to 
make  this  the  most  refined  little 
supper  place  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

But  not  even  Laura  Ashley  can 
compete  with  the  down-home 
bonhomie  of  the  rural  west  “HI, 
guys!  How  ya  doin’?”  bawls  the 
young  waitress  who  welcomes 
and  seats  new  arrivals.  It  does 
not  actually  matter  if  tbe  guests 
in  question  are  young  men. 
mixed  couples,  or  elderly  women 
- in  this  part  of  the  world  they 
are  all  guys,  and  they  all  have 
guys’  big  appetites. 

I order  the  J1SJS5  T-bone  din- 
ner. Included  in  the  meal  is  soup, 
multiple  visits  to  the  salad  bar,  a 
fresh-baked  loaf  of  breed,  baked 
potato  with  sour  cream,  corn  cm 
the  cob,  and  dessert  The  steak 
hangs  over  the  plate  - more  than 


lib  of  prime,  grain-fed,  prairie 
beef.  “You  want  more  fixins  from 
the  salad  bar?",  my  waitress  asks 
as  I stumble  up  from  the  table, 
groaning.  I decline,  and  tell  her 
with  luck  I might  just  make  it  to 
the  car. 

“We  got  a tractor  to  haul  you 
out  there  if  you  can't,"  she  says. 
M 1 say,  no  effort  is  spared  at 
The  Candlelight 

Hie  Silver  Spurs  Saloon  and 
Grill,  Granby 

There  are  no  pickled  eggs  sitting 
in  jars  on  the  counter  beside  me 
at  the  Silver  Spurs.  I wish  there 
were.  Instead,  there  are  two 
mean -looking  hombres  with  lank 
hair  and  tattoos  on  their  biceps. 
They  are  here,  deep  in  the  forests 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the 
opening  day  of  that  most  san- 
guine of  sports,  bow-and-arrow 
elk  bunting. 

They  may  like  their  pleasures 
big  and  hearty,  but  after  a solid 
week’s  worth  of  road-food  I must 
admit  to  a hankering  for  some- 
thing fresh  and  green  and  light.  I 
have  eaten  Tex-Mex  and  south- 
western and  Navajo.  I have  eaten 
in  chilli  parlours  and  pizzerias,  in 
rib-houses  and  ranch  chuck- 
wagons.  My  cholesterol  count  is 


off  the  metre  and  my  bottle  of 
pink,  stomach-soothing  medicine 
- the  truck  driver's  friend  - sits 
almost  empty  m my  glove  com- 
partment. From  the  waitress  I 
order  a large  green  salad. 

“You  ain't  from  around  here, 
are  you?",  says  one  of  the  nean- 
derthals. looking  at  me  askance  a 
few  moments  later  as  he  rips 
meat  from  a hone  with  his  teeth. 
For  some  reason  1 have  an  image 
of  the  arrow-peppered  body  of  St 
Sebastian  in  ray  mind. 

“What  makes  you  think  that?" 
I say,  nonchalantly,  brushing  a 
wisp  of  grated  carrot  from  my 
mouth. 

No,  I am  not  from  here.  But  at 
least  I have  proved  to  myself  that 
I can  still  travel  around  here, 
that  I can  wander  the  roads  of 
America  without  setting  foot  in 
fast-food  country. 

I enjoy  eating  in  odd,  unex- 
pected places  beside  the  highway- 
The  food  may  not  make  it  Into 
Michelin.  and  there  is  far  too 
much  of  it.  But  it  is  more  fun  and 
more  varied  then  anything  the 
national  franchises  can  serve  up. 
Whichever  way  those  endlessly- 
replicated  fast-food  signs  out  on 
the  interstate  may  point,  the  one- 
of-a-kind  places  by  the  roadside 
will  show  you  a more  interesting 
continent 
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North  Indian  chefs  tend  to  be 
critical  of  the  spicing  in  Rajas- 
than, and  find  the  food  too  hot 
Certainly  I had  stuffed  gourds 
and  baby  aubergines  “'masala” 
which  were  ferocious.  But  there 
were  simple,  mild  dishes  such  as 
cauliflower  with  turmeric  or  deep 
fried  okra. 

Certain  staples  manage  to- tran- 
scend class  and  caste  divisions. 
Rice  is  not  so  common  in  this 
arid  land  and  corn  is  made  from 
maize,  wheat  or  miUeL  A por- 
ridge is  cooked  from  coarsely 
ground  maize  to  which  ghee  is 
added.  This  Rajasthani  polenta 


seems  to  be  as  appreciated  in 
peasant  hovels  as  it  is  in  palaces. 

Likewise,  balls  are  popular. 
They  are  hard  balls  of  wheat 


and  as  such  they  are  the  very 
basic  unit  of  Rajasthani  food.  In 
summer  they  can  be  moistened 
with  yoghurt  flavoured  with  saf- 
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ess  took  pity  on  me  and  genteely 
prepared  some  in  her  tandoor 
oven. 

They  should  “smile"  or  “weep". 
The  smile  is  the  tittle  crack  tn 
the  side,  while  the  weeping 
alludes  to  the  tears  of  ghee.  They 
are  usually  crumbled  into  dal. 
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Road  test  / Multi-purpose  vefcles 


Maids  of  all  work  could 
be  start  of  something  big 

Stuart  Marshall  sees  Vans  with  windows'  deuop  beyond  their  origins 


Very  practical  people,  the 
French.  For  years  they 
have  offered  financially 
hard-pressed  buyers 
vehicles  combining  the 
carrying  capacity  of  very  large 
estate  cars  with  the  running  costs  of 
small  family  hatchbacks.  How  did 
they  do  it?  Simple.  The  vehicles  were 
light  vans  with  windows;  the  best- 
known  were  those  based  on  the 
Citroen  Deux  Cheoaux  and  Renault  4 
and,  more  recently,  their  successors. 
* They  sold  very  well  in  mainland 
Europe  but  the  only  ones  seen  in 
Britain  were  well-used  unofficial 
imports  with  left-hand  steering  end 
“La  Poste"  starting  to  show  through 
the  respray.  The  manufacturers  had 
reasoned  that  even  cash-strapped 
British  customers  probably  wanted 
something  grander  than  a van  with 
windows  for  personal  transport.  But 
Citro§n,  always  ready  to  have  a go, 
decided  last  year  to  see  if  Britons 
would  buy  the  Multispace,  an  inex- 
pensive multi-purpose  vehicle  based 
on  its  Berlingo  light  delivery  van. 

Mind  you,  there  is  nothing  stark 
about  the  UK  specification  Multis- 
pace. Compared  with  the  more  basic 
versions  sold  across  the  Channel,  it 
is  quite  luxurious.  It  has  power 
steering,  a 90-horsepower,  1.8-litre 
. petrol  engine  and  car-standard  inte- 
wrior  trim. 

7 The  load  space,  reached  by  a tall- 
f gate  the  size  of  a small  bam  door,  is 
roomier  than  that  of  CitroSn’s  larg- 
est estate  car.  the  XM.  And  the 
entire  top  of  the  Multispace  is  taken 
up  by  a huge,  power-operated  fabric 
sun-roof.  Up  to  five  adults  have  more 
space  than  they  would  in  a large 
executive  saloon  and  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  luggage.  Perfor- 
mance is  surprisingly  brisk,  han- 


dling not  in  the  least  floppy  and  a 
sensible  driver  can  reckon  on  at 
least  33  mpg  <&51/100km).  All  this 
makes  the  Multispace  a keen  buy  at 
£11.995. 

How  Volkswagen  has.  got  into  the 
act  with  a baby  multi-purpose 
vehicle  for  the  relatively  penurious 
based  on  its  Caddy  light  commercial. 
Its  origins  are  even  plainer  for  all  to 
see  than  they  are  in  the  Citroen  Mul- 
tispace. From  the  windscreen  for- 
ward it  is  very  simitar  to  a VW  Polo. 
Rearwards,  it  is  what  is  known  In 
the  trade  as  a high  cube  van.  with 
two  large  windows  on  each  side. 

The  Caddy  Kombi  may  look  less 
than  elegant  in  profile  but  its  carry- 
ing capacity  is  immense.  Its  load 
space  is  so  tall  it  would  be  ideal  for 
‘ converting- into  a wheelchair-accessi- 
ble car.  Volkswagen  suggests  it 
would  serve  well  as  a carrier  of 
mountain  bikes,  tall  plants  and  show 
dogs.  I thought  it  was  almost  lofty 
enough  to  take  a Shetland  pony. 

The  high  cube  shape  gives  it  twice 
the  luggage  capacity,  rear  seats 
folded,  of  a Polo  estate  car  and 
almost  as  much  as  a VW  Sharan, 
Ford  Galaxy  or  Seat  Alhambra 
people  mover  with  the  second  and 
third  rows  of  seats  removed. 

Passenger  headroom  is  literally 
unlimited,  front  and  back.  Access  to 
the  rear  seats  is  not  as  awkward  as 
it  normally  is  in  a two-door  car 
because  the  Caddy  Kombi  is  so  high. 
Once  aboard,  rear  passengers  find  it 
seems  as  spacious  as  a minibus. 
Unlike  the  Citroen  Multispace,  the 
Caddy  Kombi  has  no  tailgate  but 
asymmetric,  vertically  hinged,  van- 
type  rear  doors.  The  larger  of  the 
two  doors  has  a screenwiper  and 
both  are  electrically  demisted. 

Two  engines  are  offered  - a petrol 


1.6-litre,  75  ho: 
litre,  64  horse, 
sel  which  is 
less  vigorous 
but  wins  at 
age  42Jbnpg 
34.4  mpg  ( 
pnginori  Cadd 

formed  adeq 
ferent  from  a 
Because  it 
up  to  625kg 
quite  firm 


wer  and  a 1.9- 
diesel.  The  die- 
turbocharged,  is 
the  petrol  engine 
ip,  with  an  aver- 
l/100km)  against 
).  The  petrol- 
ibi  I tested  per- 
and  was  little  cfcff- 
Polo  to  drive.  . 
cope  with  loads  of 
suspension  feels 

running  light  but 


InB] 
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Multpace 
andjaddy 
Konfi  are 
moilikely  to 
be  Jught  as 
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the  morfn  put  in  the  Kombi.  the 
better  itJes-  Gearing  is  fairly  low. 
which  fees  It  flexible  around 
te  motorway,  it  holds  70- 
-I20kph)  easily, 
road  prices  start  at 
>1)  and  £11,23125  (die- 
ter's airbag,  housed  in  the 
lie  steering  wheel  and  a 
ter  radio/tape  are  part  of 
Build  quality  is  up  to 
standards. 

»r  of  extras  are  available, 
anti-lock  brakes,  electric 
and  even  air  conditioning. 
Fjolkswagen,  the  Caddy  Kombi 
is  ting  a new  UK  market  niche, 


just  as  the  Berlingo  Multispace  has 
for  Citroen.  In  France,  the  Multis- 
pace and  the  Kangoo,  its  Renault 
equivalent,  are  popular  with  trades- 
men who  use  them  as  tool-carrying 
vans  during  the  week  and  family 
cars  at  the  weekend. 

In  Britain,  the  Multispace 
Caddy  Kombi  are  more  likely  to  be 
bought  as  second  cars.  They  will  be 
maids  of  all  work,  carrying  things 
too  bulky  to  go  into  the  family’s 
main  car  and  putting'  up  with  the 
maltreatment  that  goes  with  active 
lifestyles. 

Renault  has  not  so  far  entered  this 
UK  niche  with  the  Kangoo.  although 
it  is  a class  leader  on  mainland 
Europe.  There,  its  sliding  passenger 
door  on  the  right-hand  side  is  a great 
plus.  But  here  in  Britain,  it  would 
decant  passengers  into  the  road,  not 
on  to  the  pavement.  Renault  is 
looking  at  the  economics  of  install- 
ing the  door  on  the  left  hand  side.  If 
the  sums  add  up,  the  Kangoo  could 
go  on  sale  in  Britain,  perhaps  by 
next  year. 

Years  ago.  we  had  two  Renault  4s 
in  the  family.  We  loved  them  for 
their  sheer  practicality,  comfort  and 
economy.  They  were  designed  over 
40  years  ago  and  hence  would  seem 
unacceptably  crude  today. 

- But  the  Caddy  Kombi  and  Ber- 
lingo Multispace  and,  I have  no 
doubt,  the  Renault  Kangoo,  are 
every  bit  as  practical  as  a Renault  4, 
just  as  comfortable,  have  better  pri- 
mary and  secondary  safety  and  are 
even  roomier  inside.  If  diesel-pow- 
ered - and  a diesel  Multispace  is  not 
yet  available  in  Britain  - they  are  at 
least  as  economical 

Caddy  Kombi  and  Berlingo  Multi- 
space could,  one  feels,  be  at  the  start 
of  something  big  in  Britain. 


Volkswagen's  Caddy  Kombi:  Not  beautiful,  but  can  do  not 
come  much  mote  practical  then  this.  Volkswagen  suggests 
it  would  serve  well  as  a carrier  of  mountain  bikes,  tall 
plants  and  show  dogs.  Its  high  cube  shape  gives  it  twice 
the  luggage  capacity,  rear  seats  folded,  of  a Polo  estate 
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Russia’s  wheels  of  misfortune 

Farrol  Kahn  visits  the  only  motor  nxseum  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  finds 
some  echoes  of  the/eat  days  of  Kremlin  power 
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When  I heard 
that  the 
only  motor 
museum  in 
theformer 

Soviet  Union  was  tn  Riga, 
the  Latvian  capital  I was 
not  surprised.  Russia's  first 

car  factory,  the 

Rnsso-Baltic,  was  built 
there  in  1909. 

I expected  to  find  the  car 
collection  housed  in  a 
Stalinist  mausoleum. 
Instead,  the  building 
resembled  a modem  car 
showroom  with  a huge 
radiator  grille  as  its  facade. 

Victor  Kalberg.  founder 
of  the  Antique  Automobile 
Iptnh,  initiated  the  idea  in 
0986.  The  goal  was  to 
collect  and  restore  veteran, 
vintage  and  classic  cars, 
motorcycles  and  bicycles- 
Today,  the  museum's  many 
exhibits  are  displayed  on 
two  floors  above  the 
restoration  workshops. 

Bavins  Liepins,  the 
current  director,  added 
another  category  to  the 
collection  - racing  cars.  But 
the  museum's  outstanding 
feature  consists  of  the 
vehicles  of  former  Soviet 
leaders  bought  for  a 
pittance  from  the  Kremlin 
garage,  Stalin,  Khrushchev, 
and  Brezhnev  are 
represented  by  their  wheels, 
and  lifelike  wax  models. 

Stalin  sits  at  the  back  of 
his  armoured  1949  Z1S,  his 
boots  on  a foot-rest, 
protected  by  2%-tacb  thick 
windows  and  steel  plates 
across  the  sides.  When  each 
door  was  closed  he  drew  a 
chain  across  to  lock  it.  The 
car  sports  a chrome  grille, 
three  headlights,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  radiator,  a 
radio  aerial  above  the 
windscreen  and  a Soviet 


fa«rtgnia  on  the  bonnet  - a 
red  flash  with  a silver  star. 

A flaw  in  the  secret 
service  protection  system 
was  that  in  spite  of  its  140 
horsepower  engine,  the  23S 
had  poor  acceleration  and 
could  be  easily  outrun  tn  a 
car  chase  because  of  its 
seven-tonne  weight 

“When  the  car  was 
exhibited  in  Germany,"  said 
Liepins,  “I  had  to  share  my 
room  with  Stalin’s  wax 
bead.  It  was  an  eerie 
experience  as  he  looked  so 
real  ami  I could  even  see 
the  freckles  on  his  face." 

Brezhnev,  who  liked 
collecting  and  driving  fast 
cars,  sits  in  his  1965 
Rolls-Royce  Silver  Shadow, 
a gift  from  President 
Richard  Nixon.  The  car  has 
been  retained  with  the 

damage  it  suffered  in  a 
collision  with  a mammoth 
track. 

The  former  Soviet  leader 
- and  his  elegant  machine  - 
emerged  almost  unscathed 
from  the  accident.  There 
were  a couple  of  cracks  in 
the  passenger  window  and 
slightly  bent  steering 
wheel-  The  front  end  took 
the  greatest  impact  and 
engine  appears  under  the 
crushed  bonnet. 

A waxwork  Khrushch 
stands  nest  to  a 1965ZIL 
with  its  four  headlights, 
panorama  windscreen 
VS  engine.  To  complete 
political  collection  is 
trophy  car,  the  1937  ’ 

Boyce  with  an  alumlui 
body,  captured  from 

Germans  during  the 

world  war  and  presen 
Stalin  to  Molotov. 

-The  only  car  that 

missing  from  this 
collection  is  Lenin’s 
Rolls-Royce,"  says 


, vice-president  of 
rental  Hotels.  “In 
’ model  the  two  Bs 
, are  red  and 
, It’s  in  his 
i in  Moscow.” 

■ trophy  car  that 
H army  brought 
the  war  was 
al  U of  Romania’s 
, Packard  Super 
i Franay 
rk  and  a Detroit 

- restoration  is 
! oat  on  site  and  the 


engines  and  the  speed  they 
conld  achieve,,  these 
machines,  were  about  20  - 
years  behind  equivalent 
cars  built  in  the  west 

German  cars  are  another 
strength  of  the collection 
and  include  the  only  ■ 
veteran  car,  a 1914  Hansa. 
This  is  atwp-seater  with 
exposed  suspension  and  two 
carbide  headlamps.  . . 

The  gas  generating  block 
for  the  lights  is  on  the  left 
naming  board,  while  on  the 
right  yon  find  the  reserve 
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ow  labour  costs  have  • 
attracted  business  from 
collectors  as  well  as  car 
manufacturers’  museums, 
including  Audi’s. 

The  Russian  cars  in  the 
collection  include  the  tall 
XXL  (which  incidentally  is 
translated  from  Russian  as 
“named  after  Ligachov", 
one  of  the  directors  of  the 
car  company)-  Besides  the 
1980  Gaz,  there  are  cars 
from  the  19505.  the 
Moskvic,  the  Volga  Gaz,  the 
Pobeda  (Victory)  and  the 
Gaz  12  ZBL  which  is 
derived  from  a Cadillac 
design. 

In  terms  of  the 
sophistication  of  their 


petrol  tank  and  “hunting 
horn”  hooter.  The  steering 
wires  are  also  exposed  and 
resemble  a child’s  Go  Kart 
design,  connected  only  to 
the  right-hand  wheel 

Mercedes-Benz,  BMW, 
Horch  and  Opel  cars  are 
represented  in  the 
collection.  The  1937  290 
Mercedes  has  a comfortable 
interior  and  a good  view  of 
the  road.  It  was  fitted  with 
a 12-volt  electro  system. 

The  68  horsepower  engine 
had  a top  speed  of  65mph 
ClOSkph). 

The  BMW  328,  hunt  a 
couple  of  years  later,  was  . 
even  more  efficient  hi  terms 
of  its  powerful  perfor- 


mance. Its  80  brake 
horsepower  engine  . 
produced  speeds 'of  up  to 
SOmph.  It  is  one  of  only  462 
to  be  baOt.  ' 

Far  devotees  of  the  classic 
jTumumn  Rhia  marque, 
which  made  such  an  impact 
with  its  hardtop  coupe 
design  in  the  1960s,  the 
1938  Adler  two-litre  EV  wffl 
be  of  great  interest.  The 
upper  part  of  this  sleek,  and 
uncommon  car  is  produced 
by  the  company,  while  the 
chassis  ™i  engine  are  from 
the  Adler  works. 

There  are  four  good 
examples  of  Horchs,  three 
from- 1939  and  one  from 
1936,  an  853.  Of  these,  two 
are  coupes  and  the  saloon, 
an  830  from  a private 
owner,  is  for  sale  at 
8100,000.  This  could  be  a 

bargain  as  the  museum 
values  its  1988  model  at 
5200,000  or  more.  The  1939 
Opel  Admiral  is  an 
open-top,  with  the  body 
made  in  the  famous  Glaser 
Coarii  works. 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
cars  in  the  collection  Is  the 
1938  Steyr  220  from 
Austria,  which  has  an 
almost  perfect  aerodynamic 
body.  With  its  55HP 
six-cylinder  engine,  it  could 
successfully compete 
against  the  larger  BMW  327 
with  an  80  horsepower 
engine. 

Among  American  cars  in 
the  collection  is  a 1929  De 
Soto,  a 1934  Lincoln  owned 
by  the  Russian  write 
Maxim  Gorky  and  a 
beautifully  restored  red 
1930  Fond  A roadster.  There 
are  oddities  such  as  a 1949 
Tatra  with  a fin  design 
from  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  1965  NSU  Spider  with 
Wankal  engine. 


Dars-devft  Pointed  snout  with  wobbly  mudguards,  a gullwing  exit  recalling  the  mighty  Mercedes  of  the 
1950s  and  the  view  that  most  drivers  vrffl  have  of  the  Dare,  a speeding  rear  end  Pnucnpte  com  (mo 

Now  let’s  have 
some  derring-do 

Ivor  Williams  discovers  the  pleasures  (and  a few 
drawbacks)  of  low-level  driving  in  the  Dare  DZ 


Who  Dares 

Wins  is  the 
SAS  credo. 
And  it  is 
certainly 
not  too  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  the  Dare  DZ,  a strictly 
non-military  road  machine, 
is  a winner. 

What  could  be  considered 
fanciful  is  the  claim  by  Ivor 
Walklett,  Dare’s  director  and 
chief  designer,  that  what  he 
wanted  to  create  was  a road 
car  that  “was  both  aspira- 
tionai  and  practical" 
Aspirational.  certainly. 
Perspirational,  too.  But  prac- 
tical that  might  be  stretch- 
ing matters.  Try  getting  in 
and  out  of  the  Dare,  which 
sometimes  threatens  to 
wrench  portions  of  a driver's 
back  out  of  true.  The  gull- 
wings  open  outwards  and  up 
and,  having  got  in  - a metal 
heel  grip  set  under  the  dash 
helps  you  manoeuvre  your- 
self Into  the  car  - it’s  an 
acquired  art  getting  out 

again 

But  ease  of  entry  and  exit 
is  not  what  the  Dare  DZ  is 
about.  This  is  a fun  car.  with 
exhilarating  and  unfettered 
driving  enjoyment  its  hall- 
marks. 

Once  in  the  cockpit  - for 
that’s  what  it  feels  like  - 
you  are  cocooned  by  the 
sweeping  glass  windscreen, 
swept  by  one  huge  wiper. 
You  sot  In  a reclining  posi- 
tion, which  feels  odd  at  first 
- for  a while  you  keep  want- 
ing to  get  more  upright  You 
are  also  very  low  down,  with 
a clear  and  intimidating 
view  of  the  underside  of 
nearby  trucks. 

Your  legs  stretch  out  into 
the  nose  cone,  which  sports 
a front  wing,  adjustable  for 
greater  down  force.  One 

drawback:  the  pedals  are  a 
fraction  too  close  for  me,  and 
I am  of  average  height. 

The  racing-style  seatbelts 
hold  you  tight  into  the  seat, 
which  means  that  if  you 
have  short  arms,  you  can’t 
reach  the  stereo  sykem. 

Ford’s  two-litre  16-valve 
Zetec  engine,  mounted  trans- 
versely. burbles  away  com- 
fortingly inches  behind  your 
head,  into  first  and  away. 
The  gear  change  is  mostly 
precise  and  positive, 
although  a bit  notchy  into 
fifth. 

There  is  no  denying  its 
blistering  eagerness.  From  a 
standing  start,  even  a snarl- 
ing Ferrari  348  came  off  sec- 
ond-best (Perhaps  he  didn't 
get  the  revs  right)  The  com- 
pany claims  that  the  nor- 
mally aspirated  Dare  reaches 
6Qmph  in  5.4  seconds  (4.7  sec- 
onds with  the  supercharger) 
but  I could  not  quite 


make  that  with  two  up. 

The  steering  points  the  car 
quickly  where  you  want  to 
go  with  a sure-footedness  my 
elderly  MG  Roadster  could 
only  dream  of.  One  quirk: 
the  front  mudguards  move 
to  and  fro  with  the  wheels 
which  bounce  up  and  down 
continually. 

The  car  pulls  easily  from 
SOmph  in  fourth  with  no 
grumbling  from  the  engine, 
which  develops  130bhp  at 
5.750rpm  (ZlObhp  at  6.000rpm 
for  the  supercharged  ver- 
sion). 

Its  vented  disc  brakes  stop 
it  on  a euro,  while  in  the  dry 
the  suspension  belps  glue 
the  car  to  the  road.  (For  the 
technically  minded,  upper 
and  lower  wishbones  with 
coil  spring  and  damper 
units,  inboard-mounted  with 
exposed  wishbones  on  the 
front.)  Despite  these  laud- 
able handling  characteris- 

This  is  a fun 
car,  with 
unfettered 
driving 
enjoyment  its 
hallmark 

tics,  the  Dare  offers  a sur- 
prisingly supple  ride. 

In  the  wet.  however,  there 
was  some  predictable  over- 
steer but  it's  hard  to  make 
the  rear  break  away  in  “nor- 
mal” sports  car  driving 
mode. 

Big  exterior  rear-view  mir- 
rors set  high  above  your 
head  give  an  excellent  view 
of  what’s  going  on'  behind 
down  the  sides,  but  the  huge 
rear  spoiler  restricts  the 
interior  mirror’s  view. 

Another  moan:  the  glass 
plate  behind  the  driver’s 
head  projects  reflections 
from  oncoming  vehicles  into 
the  rear-view  mirror,  espe- 
cially at  night  I suggested 
the  plate  be  made  from  non- 
reflective  glass,  which  the 
company  said  It  would  look 
into. 

A third  moan:  the  interior 
mists  up  quickly  In  damp 
conditions  without  the  fan 
on  constantly  and/or  the 
windows  open,  and  one  gets 
the  feeling  the  cockpit  would 
heat  up  very  quickly  on  a 
hot  summer’s  day. 

There  is  no  spare  wheel  - 
two  would  be  needed  in  any 
case,  the  rear  wheels  being 
bigger  than  those  at  the 
front,  so  a tyre  puncture 
repair  aerosol  is  an  essential 
piece  of  equipment 

Another  novelty:  the  head- 


lights pop  In  and  out  elec- 
tronically to  the  side  of  the 
windscreen. 

There  were  strong,  mostly 
favourable,  reactions  to  the 
DZ’s  shape.  One  amazed 
elderly  lady  spotted  the  car 
in  my  local  high  street  and, 
open-mouthed,  promptly  lost 
control  of  her  shopping  trol- 
ley. Schoolboys  stopped, 
pointed  and  stared  - some 
even  waved. 

Debbie  Wedge,  my  partner, 
thought  it  "looked  like  a big 
bug  with  the  front  wheels 
sticking  out  and  mirrors  on 
big  stalks  at  the  side”. 

She  thought  It  was  “bril- 
liant to  look  at”  but  it’s  "not 
an  everyday  car.  although 
you  could  get  a bit  of  shop- 
ping in  It". 

There  is.  in  fact,  just 
enough  boot  space  behind 
the  engine  compartment  for 
a set  of  golf  clubs  if  you  take 
off  the  bag’s  top  cover,  take 
out  the  clubs  and  feed  them 
in  singly.  Alternatively,  fit 
the  bag  in  the  passenger 
well 

The  body,  which  features 
big  air  scoops  behind  the 
doors,  is  a composite  (poly- 
ester resin  and  glass  fibre 
sandwich)  moulded  on  to  a 
multi-tubular  chassis.  It 
stands  just  1.03  metres  high, 
and  is  3.47  metres  long. 

The  convertible  features  a 
smaller  version  of  the  gull- 
wing which  folds  up  and  lifts 
off  in  one  piece  to  store  in 
the  boot.  The  car  delivers 
35mpg.  says  the  company  - 
with  fairly  hard  driving  at 
times.  1 got  rather  less. 

The  whale  car  conies  in  at 
just  680kg  dry  weight,  760kg 
all  up.  (my  1978  MG  Roadster 
weighs  1044kg)  and  Dare 
says  the  naturally  aspirated 
I30bbp  version  can  reach 

130mph  (145mph  in  its  super- 
charged version). 

You  buy  direct  from  the 
factory  in  West  Mersey. 
Essex.  “People  like  to  come 
here  to  the  source  of  manu- 
facture.” says  Walklett.  This 
applies  to  senicing,  too. 
“Rather  than  being  an  incon- 
venience. It  becomes  part  of 
their  life."  added  Walklett. 
However,  the  engine  and 
gearbox  can  be  serviced  at 
mast  Ford  dealerships. 

The  price  will  he  £2lJ9R! 
for  the  normally  aspirated 
convertible.  £23.970  for  the 
supercharged  version.  The 
gull  wing  will  cost  £23.852. 
£25350  for  the  supercharger. 

You  can  have  any  colour 
you  like,  but  metallic  paint 
costs  £495.  Leather  seats  are 
also  £495  extra.  Sales  start 
early  in  spring. 

Dare  is  based  at  Prince 
Albert  Road,  West  Mersey, 
Essex  (01206  382987 1 
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TRAVEL 


A tale  of  two  Scarboroighs  - or  how  to 


All  over  the  world  there  are  namesake  cities, 
sharing  some  physical  feature  or  point  of  origin, 
cities  named  perhaps  by  homesick  settlers, 
perhaps  simply  after  one  another.  York  and  New  ajPteSwfa&f 
York,  Toledo,  Spain,  and  Toledo  in  Ohio,  Carthage  > 
in  Tunisia  and  Spanish  Cartagena  are  examples. 

Adam  Hopkins  presents  the  first  in  an  occasional 
series  on  some  of  these  unlikely  partners 


According  to  Ice* 
Inndic  sagas,  the 
Viking  warrior 
ThorgilB  had  a 
hare-lip,  which 
gave  him  his  Old  Norse  nick- 
name, Skardf.  When,  he 
raided  the  windy  English 
coast  in  966  AD  and  built  a 
fort  there.  In  present-day 
North  Yorkshire,  It  must 
have  seemed  reasonable,  if 
not  perhaps  too  serious,  to 
call  It  Skardaborg. 

Times  change.  Names 
change.  New  settlements 
come  into  being.  Even  Thor- 
glls  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  imagining  that  in 
1762,  after  nearly  800  years, 
his  little  town  in  England, 
known  by  then  as  Scar- 
borough, would  pass  its 
name  on  to  the  emergent 
capital  of  Tobago  in  the  deep 
blue,  rather  wanner  Carib- 
bean. 

Skardi'6  first  Scarborough, 
the  Yorkshire  one,  had  its 
harbour  where  the  modern 
harbour  lies,  with  fishing 
boats,  a lifeboat  and  a tew 
pleasure  craft,  not  too  grand, 
in  a hoop  of  bay  looking 
south  to  a line  of  capes  and 
cliffs.  Inevitably  the  fort  was 
on  the  hill  above,  offering 
even  more  dramatic  views, 
north  and  south,  and  up  into 
that  splendid  tract  of  walk- 


er’s countryside  and  source 
of  television  serials  known, 
as  the  North  York  Moors. 

Skardl’s  fort  begat  a Nor- 
man castle.  Edward  I 
Improved  it  greatly.  Edward 
n made  Us  favourite.  Piers 
Gaveston,  the  lord  of  it  and, 
from  there,  after  a siege,  Us 
enemies  winkled  him  out, 
promising  him  safety  but 


The  orginal 
Carib 

inhabitants 
kept  pushing 
off  the  early 
settlers 


killing  him  all  the  same. 

It  was  besieged  twice  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
century  and  only  settled  into 
being  a romantic  ruin  later. 
There  it  remains,  its  long, 
long  curtain  walls  brooding 
over  the  holiday  town  of 
Scarborough. 

Scarborough  in  Tobago  - 
though  it  bore  a different 
name  to  start  with  - 

r-hnngpri  hands  more  than  90 

times  before  coming  defini- 
tively under  British  rule. 
The  original  Carib  inhabit- 


ants kept  pushing  off  the 
early  settlers.  Latvians, 
Dutch,  French  and  British 
all  contested  the  island.  The 
British  got  it  for  keeps  - 
that  is  to  say  until  indepen- 
dence 37  years  ago  - under 
the  1814  Treaty  of  Paris. 

You  can  see  some  of  this 
history  in  Fort  Ring  George, 
still  "am**!  for  a British  sov- 
ereign, on  top  of  the  high 
bill  in  Scarborough.  (The 
views  there,  lush  and  splen- 
did, take  in  much  of  the 
small  island's  windward 
coast,  tumbling  down  to  a 
terrain  of  deep  little  bays 
with  the  hard  sea  driving 
into  tfrpm  and  a perpetual 
strong  breeze  riffling  the 
tops  of  palm  trees.) 

The  sweet  and  neat 
museum  in  the  fort  off  ere 
the  handiwork  of  local 
people  before  Columbus 
(beautiful  pottery  sharing  a 
Unship  with  that  of  Mayas 
and  Aztecs)  and  echoes  of 
the  invaders  (lots  of  porce- 
lain, not  to  mention  wipAhIh 
and  clay  pipes). 

Next  it  {assents,  in  calm 
and  factual  tones,  a history 
of  the  slavery  that  ™me  to  a 
climax  with  British  rule  and 
the  sugar  plantations  - 
Friendship  plantation,  113 
slaves;  Amity  Hope,  106;  Les 
Coteaux,  the  biggest,  436. 


Fort  Nng  Qeors*,  Tobago:  Scarborough  changed  hands  mere  then  90  timtefor*  comtag  under  BrftMi  rule 


UmSHow/OmM 


We  learn  that  the  C o ro- 
man tees  of  the  Gold  Coast 
were  held  responsible  for  the 
slave  revolts  of  the  1770s. 
The- masters  lived  In  fear, 
because  there  were  20  slaves 


to  every  European,  imposing 
order  with  dreadful  punish- 
ments. Death  was  the  most 
frequent,  provided  a master 
could  bear  the  loss  of  his 
investment. 


Great  homecomings  guaranteed. 


Ajrt  way  down  the  hill, 
Geoi  Leacock,  83  years  of 
age  t known  throughout 
the  n as  Uncle  George, 
bos  sit  a HfaMme  amass- 
ing atonal  museum,  the 
Scarhugh  Heritage  Par- 
lour, W to  a large  degree 
cm  hism  family.  He  takes 
me  arid,  along  with  an 
Indian  rpie  from  Trinidad. 

His  -at,  great  grand- 
mothers a slave,  he  says, 
and  thaantnHnn  master 
exerclsijrxrft  de  seigneur 
over  bets  happened  very 
often. 

As  a suit,  his  great 
gran  dm  t>r  was  white  in 
appearani  when  she  grew 
up,  she  w raped  by  a for- 
mer slavey  slaves  were 


freed,  with  limitations,  in 
1833).  “I  have  done  you  the 
a an\»  ting  the  masters  did  to 
us,"  her  assailant 

As  it  happened,  I had  just 
been  to  the  theatre  in  the 
round  in  Scarborough,  North 
Yorkshire,  to  see  Jane  Asher 
in  Ibsen’s  Doll’s  House  (direc- 
tion by  playwright  Sir  Alan 
Ayckbourn,  as  good  a friend 
as  either  Scarborough  ever 
had).  Since  The  Doll's  House 
is  about  the  strongest  state- 
ment possible  of  a woman's 
right  to  be  treated  as  a 
human  being,  I could  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  les- 
sons in  this  area  meted  out 
by  the  two  Scarboroughs. 

But  if  that  seems  a little 
pious.  Haynes,  my  guide  and 


Skiing/ Amie  Wilson 

Funily  trials  and 
tribulations 


Nicolthe  young 
stewless  from 
G*l*  deserved 
a m>j  as  she 
darted  hither  aithlther  in 
our  Boeing  7S7;hich  was 
packed  with  youfiunilies. 

I am  w6Il  attorned  to 
fate  decreeing  thi  ahnnia 
be  seated  close  Vhe  only 
squawking  baby  apg  hun- 
dreds of  airline  hengers, 
but  on  this  occas  i was 
surrounded  by  the  to  say 
nothing  of  Sprites  d Spri- 
telets  - the  off^i  sin 
Esprit  company  edifica- 
tion for  children  a&  three 
to  four  and  five  to  a. 

To  complete  my  lotion, 
file  man  in  front  of, 
wearing  a Russian  t bris- 
tling with  plastic  anti  and 

the  child  behind  was  king 

my  seat  Such  are  thtgni. 
lations  of  taking  one'trild 
- or,  in  my  case,  graadld 
- to  the  mountains  \ a 
tour  operator  which  .cl- 
auses in  child  care. 

How  fortunate  the  fct 
was  short 

Nicola  and  the  other -o 
hard-pressed  stewardes 
on  the  Go  flight  were  n. 
nificent,  dealing  patieir 
and  smilingly  with  this  . 
borne  crAche,  trying  th 
best  to  get  us  all  ted  a 
watered  during  the  80  nx 


ting  his  ski  boots  budded, 
we  did  not  witness  his  early 
adventures  on  skis,  thinking 
it  best  - so  long  as  be 
seemed  happy  - to  leave  him 
in  the  capable  hands  of  the 
ski  school.  But  I enjoyed  his 
accounts  of  the  day’s  events 
each  evening,  as  did  his 
mother,  courtesy  of  a nightly 
telephone  calL 
The  children  lunched 
together  at  the  chalet,  and 
were  then  able  to  indulge  in 
various  “Snow  Club"  activi- 
ties, such  as  painting,  watch- 
ing videos  and  "bum- 
boarding” (sliding  on  round, 
plastic  sledges).  This  kept 
them  going  until  around 
5pm.  Since  they  ate  their 
evening  meal  at  5.30pm,  this 
enabled  the  adults  to  spend 
an  entire  day  on  the  slopes 
without  worrying  about 


For  older 
children  there 
was  the 
Cocoa  Club 
in  the 
evening 


Rrmalr  Plus  te  one  of  the  most 
generous  mileage  proyammaa  in 
the  world.  The  more  you  fly,  the 
more  you  get  And  w«h  our 
International  partners,  you-  Rnnair 
Plus  account  grows  when  you  fly 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Join  today. 


CHANGE  THE  PERSPECTIVE. 

We  work  hard  for  punctual  departures  and  arrivals.  We  work  hard  for  fast 
and  reliable  connections,  too.  So  when  we  talk  about  service  and  keeping 
our  promises,  we  mean  It.  Actually,  we  are  quite  famous  tor  that. 

If  your  interest  Dee  In  the  hew  Northern  Europe,  we  cover  the  region 
for  you.  And  If  you  are  heaefing  further  east  or  west,  we  can fly  you  there  as 
wefl,  via  the  Helsinki  gateway,  voted  Europe's  best  airport  by  the  travelers. 
Cal  us  if  you  are  ready  to  change  your  perspective. 


For  mow  information  can 
you-  looal  Ffrmair  office. 
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their  children. 

, _ _w  . . - . . — Derek  Jones,  the  compa- 

mes  wMch  elapsed  betwet  ny>a  operations director  said: 
Stansted  and  Geneva.  “The  kids  just  want  ketchup 
As  I watched  Be  van  - th  something  fried.  Rut-  An 

“mat  or  what  their  parent 
at  the  huge  white  clouds  -want  them  to  have’ 
first  flight,  fire;  skUughoH;  “I  think  y?ul£re  to  serve 
day  - memories  of  early^  what  ^ want  hro 

Itarted, 

saw*?  m sr*  **  “ “ 

* , h-S 

Chamonix,  where  tour  opera- 

agssra  i£~s3= 

mer  hotel  — was  a pleasant 
building  in  the  main  street 
of  the  village  of  Les  Praz. 

There  were  astonishing 
views  oE  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  i5*^*™£SmiS 


. uuwn- 

irs  while  we  enjoyed  our 
•silent  dinner.  Younger 
Jdren  were  put  to  bed, 


companion  in  Tobago,  soon 
turned  it  round  over  a moun- 
tainous meal  of  rice  and 
beans  end  a side  order  of 
dumplings. 

HOh  man,"  he  said,  survey- 
ing the  lunchtime  clientele 
and  sighing  like  a furnace, 
“if  i wasn't  married  already, 
I reckon  I could  merry  15 
timPK  a day  in  Scarborough.” 

“Sixteen."  1 found  myself 
replying,  to  my  shame;  and 
when  I stepped  into  the  mar- 
ket after  lunch,  a stallkeeper 
named  Velda  rolled  her  great 
eyes  at  me. 

HI  only  got  oranges  and 
apples  today,"  she  said,  flirt- 
ing like  mad.  "not  those 


? «sw  >: 


Continued  on  next  page 
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A NEW  PERSPECTIVE 


and  much  of  the  M<mt  Blanc 
massif  from  our  window. 

We  awoke  to  a dawn  cho- 
rus of  babies  and.  the  shouts 
and  screams  of  high-spirited 
children.  But  what  else 
could  you  reasonably  expect 
in  a Ski  Esprit  chalet? 

Apart  from  getting  Bevan 
ready  each  morning,  and  get- 


rale  phones. 

toe  chefs  night  off,  we 
“•Bevan  to  the  smartest 
"grant  in  town  - the 
1®,  where  the  chef 
fawner,  Pierre  Carrier. 

« exotic  and  deli- 
fig  of  poached  sole 
wthwdered  fish  eggs  and 
P^san  sauce  In  a hol- 


low ed-out  onion.  A touch  too 
exotic  for  Bevan,  who  opted 
for  the  chicken. 

Apart  from  this  one  even- 
ing, it  soon  became  apparent 
that  thanks  to  Ski  Esprit's 
excellent  nannies  and 
"Snow-Ranger"  supervisors 
one  could  see  as  little  or  as 
much  of  one's  charges  as  one 
cared  to.  In  theory,  parents 
of  older  children  could  have 
gone  almost  the  entire  week 
with  scarcely  a glimpse  of 
them. 

Like  all  small  boys,  Bevan 
quickly  threw  in  his  lot  with 
his  peers,  and  as  long  as  I 
was  floating  around  some- 
where in  the  Chamonix  Val- 
ley, his  preoccupation, 
understandably,  was  seeing 
as  much  as  he  could  of  fel- 
low-Sprites  such  as  Jocelyn 
and  Callum. 

On  Saturday  - final  day,  it 
was  skiing  en  famine. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that 
Bevan  had  not  wasted  his 
week.  Although  ski  poles 
had  not  yet  been  introduced 
to  his  modus  operandl,  he 
was  quite  skilled  at  snow- 
plough turns.  "Let’s  take 
him  up  the  mountain,"  2‘ 
suggested. 

After  a memorable  first 
ride  in  a gondola 
blm  soaring  above  Chamo- 
nix, Bevan  followed  us  down 
a series  of  blue  runs,  falling 
here  and  there,  but  deter- 
mined to  cover  es  much  ter- 
rain  as  possible.  His  reward 
was  an  eerie  cable-car  ride 
through  frost-laden  mist  to 
the  craggy  summit  of  the 
Brtvant  aid  area,  and  lunch 
at  the  Panoramic  Restau- 
rant 

Back  in  us  Praz,  it  was 
time  to  return  skis  and  hel- 
met to  the  rental  shop. 
“Where  would  you  like  to  go 
siding  next  year?"  I asked 
Bevan.  “Switzerland? 
France?  Austria?  Italy?" 

Italy,"  he  said,  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

Back  in  Essex  the  follow- 
S*  his  mother  asked;. 

So  what  did  you  do,  Bevan? 
Tell  me  all  about  itT  "I 
skied,  mum,"  he  eaid.  sto- 
raHy-  “And  next  year  Tm 
going  to  Italy." 

■ Ski  Esprit:  OakUtnds. 
jewfotp  Rood  North,  Fleet, 
GUIS  8AA  Tel  01252-61678$ 
e-mail  travelgsldespriLde- 
mon.eo.ufe 
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Scarborough,  North  Yorkshire:  a seaside  town  of  naarty  70,000  with  jangling  amusement  arcades,  shops,  rock  and  fish  and  chips 


General  information 

■ Adam  Hopkins  stayed  In  Tobago  at  the  CoCo  Reef 
Resort  with  Caribbean  specialists  Caribtotm/Caribbsan 
Escapes.  Teh  0171-581  3517.  One  week.  Including  a 
British  Airways  scheduled  departure,  costs  from  £885 
per  parson.  Tel:  0171-873  5000. 

■ Trinidad  and  Tobago  Tourist  Office,  tot  0800-960057. 
He  diverted  from  a tour  of  Venezuela,  courtesy  of  Cox 
and  Kings,  tek  0181-873  5001. 

■ In  Scarborough,  north  Yorkshire,  Hopkins  stayed  at 
the  friendly  Mount  Hotel.  Tel:  01723-380961. 

■ For  further  information  contact : Scarborough 
tourism  on  01723-373333. 


From  previous  page 

exotic  fruits  that  you  want” 

But  actually  Scarborough. 
Tobago,  is  a reasonably  dis- 
ciplined sort  of  place;  terry 
port. and  service  centre  for 
the  island,  with  lots  of  banks 
and  schools  - and  lots  of 
churches.  It  lies  in  a hot 
little  circle  behind  its  hay 
with  the  ferry  terminal  and 
asphalt  and  fast  food,  then 
climbs  up  on  one  side,  with 
trees  and  greenery  and  an 
amazing  blare  of  competing 
sound  systems,  to  Fort  King 
George. 

The  10-year-olds  in  the 
Scarborough  Methodist 
School  are  beautifully 
behaved  as  they  do  old-fash- 


ioned dictation  and  compre- 
hension. The  banks  have 
security  men  in  fantagtiral 
military  uniforms. 

The  island  Assembly,  half 
way  up  the  hill,  was  debat- 
ing a structure  plan  when  I 
arrived  and.  out  on  the 
veranda,  local  politician 
Stanley  Bear,  in  charge  of 
tourism,  inveighed  - in  my 
view  quite  correctly  -- 
against  a quick-fix  notion  of 
development,  supposedly 
imposed  by  big-brother 
Trinidad. 

The  answer,  says  Beard, 
cannot  be  massive,  enclave 
hotel  building  behind  the 
beaches;  it  must  be  some 
form  of  eco-tourism  based  on 
the  sustainable' beauty  of- the 


island.  (He  hopes  rm«>  day,  in 
association  with  Scar- 
borough, north  Yorkshire,  to 
put  on  a Scarborough  fair  to 
show  off  local  produce  J 
Then  suddenly,  in  tropical 
style,  evening  has  come  to 
Scarborough.  Tobago.  In  a 
twinkling,  the  daytime  popu- 
lation of  18.000  diminishes  to 
a mere  7,000.  No-one  at  all, 
except  for  a few  tearaways, 
goes  out  at  night 
“Man”,  says  barman  Krm, 
who  runs  the  King’s  Well 
Inn,  “we  are  country  people, 
we  have  to  go  home  and  feed 
the  animals.” 

Which  is  not  at  all  the 
case  in  Scarborough,  north 
Yorkshire,  seaside  town  of 
nearly  70,008*  with  jangling 


amusement  arcades,  shops 
offering  traditional  seaside 
rOCk,  anri  Hah  and  rhtpc  and 
pubs  and  noise,  all  on  the 
hooped  seafront  behind  the 

! Somewhere 
along  the 
line, 
cheerful 
vulgarity 
broke  in 

harbour.  To  north  and  south, 
however,  and  higher  up  the 
hill,  the  rest,  of  town  is  sur- 
prisingly genteel. 


There,  of  course,  hangs  a 
tale.  For  this  very  Yorkshire 
Scarborough  lays  claim, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have 
Invented  seaside  tourism 
back  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Taking  the  waters 
- easily  done  at  the  Spaw 
(sic)  in  Scarborough  - 
became  conflated  with 
medicinal  sea-bathing.  This 
led  on  to  seabathing  for  its 
own  sake  and  step  by  step 
from  there  to  the  holiday 
pleasures  of  the  modem 
world.  Or  so  they  say  in 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire... 

At  first  the  town  attended 
to  “the  Quality”  (dropping 
the  V on  Spaw  as  an  early 
step).  There  were  entertain- 
ments galore  and  the  start  of 


Btancfe  Wtatf-Goms 

the  theatrical  tradition 
which  still  persists.  There 
was  some  lovely  building. 
Regency,  Georgian  and  Vic- 
torian. all  rather  higgledly- 
piggledy,  much  of  it  still  sur- 
viving. You  could  not  hope 
to  find  a finer  Gothic  Reviv- 
al/Arts  and  Crafts/Pre-Ra- 
phflplttp  church  than  St  Mar- 
tin-on-the-Hill,  with 
architecture  by  GJ.  Bodley. 
interventions  by  William 
Morris,  Janey  Morris  (Jane 
Burden).  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  Philip  Webb.  Ford 
Madox  Brown  and  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Somewhere  along  the  line, 
though,  cheerful  vulgarity 
broke  in.  giving  the  town  its 
present,  schizophrenic  tper- 


sonality.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  mass  tourism  means 
mass  entertainment,  too, 
especially  when  it  is  raining: 
and  there  are  some  really 
splendid  popular  venues 
apart  from  the  amusement 
arcades  - a notable  bolt-on 
to  earlier  traditions. 

The  Scarborough  Millen- 
nium (1,000  years  of  Scar- 
borough, that  is)  is  one  of 
those  walk-through  muse- 
ums where  spotlit  figures 
recount  the  history  of  the 
town,  in  this  case  partly 
scripted  by  Ayckbourn.  Then 
there  is  the  local  branch  of 
Sea-World,  with  a seal  hospi- 
tal outdoors  and  marvellous 
indoor  aquariums  where  you 
-can  commune  with  all  the 


creatures  otherwise  invisible 
beneath  the  North  Sea. 

And  maybe  in  the  end  that 
illustrates  the  difference 
between  the  two  Scarbor- 
oughs. In  one.  you  have  to 
be  prepared  for  rain  and 
cold,  hence  all  the  indoor 
entertainment.  In  the  other, 
if  you  want  to  see  sea  crea- 
tures in  their  tropical  finery, 
you  just  plunge  in  the  water 
with  a mask  on. 

“Aye.”  say  Ray  and  Mar- 
jorie. visitors  to  Scar- 
borough. North  Yorkshire, 
“it's  nice  and  bracing  here. 
Most  definitely.  It  brings  the 
colour  to  your  cheeks.”  No- 
one  in  Scarborough,  Tobago, 
would  dream  of  saying  such 
-a  thing. 
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As  the  UK’s  premier  safari  operator  we  offer  the  largest  range  c 
safaris  in  Kenya. 

Masai  Safari -a  7-night  adventure  encompassing  the 
breathtaking  landscapes  and  wildlife  cf  Kenya. 
Samburu  • Soxetwaters  ■ Great  Rift  Valley  • Masai  Mara 
from  £1033. 

Extensions  available  to  Kenya's  coast,  Zanzibar,  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles. 

FuRTaHormade  service. 

Guaranteed  departures  and  window  seats  on  safari 

for  a bmhare  sotted  oi&  antic 

£ UAtfL.  0181 423  3000 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  OVERSEAS 

The  South  & Central  America  Brochure 

i . . "An  Insight  him  the  history  A culture s,  stretching  bode  thousands  of  years.  From 
h breathtaking  landscapes  to  tropical  rainforests,  this  is  an  adventure  you'll  never  forget!" 


SKIING 


0181  742  3049  ! 


Travel  Supplement 

February  20  1999 


Do  you  have  a holiday  property  to  let? 

Why  not  advertise  to  over  1 million  wealthy  Weekend  FT 
readers  in  our  16-page  pull-out  & keep  Travel  Supplement 
on  February  20  1999,  from  as  little  as  £27  + VAT. 
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MERIBEL 
Chalet  deLauney. 
Beautiful  private  ensutte 
Savoyard  chalet 
Excellent  food, 
glorious  views 
01303  246  966 


VAL  tr  BBtE  AMD  COUBC*VEL  te*By 
cftdeB.  Travel  pyw.tran  or  bbS- 
«**»  C8l  0183S  830562 

SWISS  ALPS.  V1LLARS.  lu*  5 bed  3 
both  vHa,  Eipt  8.  gdn.  garago.  5 
by  tod  cabin  car  and  vUtaga  cantre. 
catering  avadatte  0181  742  0708. 

MOROCCO 

MOROCCO  From  iho  Souks  of 
Marrakech  and  mo  irnnquilliyor 
Oultgana.  drlva  over  me  A,la® 
Mountains  to  Throudnnl  and 
Kaaeabs  and  oases  ol  Southern 
Morocco.  Let  CV  Trawl  personally 
erode  your  parted  Mnemy,  perhaps 
combining  hotels  with  a 
■iaap  8-16.  Ftoidbfe  cfcirationa.  Aa* 

our  CV  Travefa  Uoroccan  huujarvflfcj 
brochure.  Cel  CVTrowdOTRl  60390)  0 

ABTA  VB41S  A1T0  ATOL  337. 

GREECE 


UN  SPOILT 
GREEK  ISLAND, 


IPsPli 


INVITATION  TO 
TUSCANY. 

Romantic  cottages  and 
luxurious  villas  to  let  in 
some  of  the  toveSest  areas 
of  Tuscany. 

0121  429  5016  or 
0171  603  7111. 


PROVENCE  Jdyfc  stonatedl  18*  cartury 
BasUde  *>th  12m  swimming  pool 
(summer  oiliyj  aeiln  17  acres  of 
ganfena  meadow*  and  wootk  5 beds  2 
Mha  3 ra  huge  mean*  1 km  to  newest 
vtego.  SJWps  9 extremely  comtonabiy 
BoautSul  couiByddB  set  TV  phone  end 
tax  Ine.  75  n*»  fwnaitpen  Avatette 
1998  from  £600-1500  pt*  0171-231- 
784fl  »t  >ax  0171-642-5578  of 

PROVENCE  5 SABfT  TROPEZ  VOW  & 
chateaux  erth  pool#,  moat  staffed  & 
vMage  houses.  Provence,  Si  Trope*, 
cote  d’aiur,  Dariopie.  Gascony,  the 
Alps  and  other  regions.  The  best 
properties  bib  In  French  Chapters' 
prochme.  TbL  0171  7220722  Email: 
irtoOvBa-mrtBtacom 

COTE  D-AZUR  a PROVENCE  Unique 
ajKUMi  of  Vlas  & cnrty  hwroe  wfih 
pyuttt  mme  w«h  Wnk.  Uvendou.  Si 

Xropflz.  s»  Maxlme,  Qrasee,  Cennaa 

S hidden  Provence.  BaKcnir  France 
01168  «0262a 

FRENCH  CANALS.  Sfdrive  2-12  troth 
Puntohettw  from  23  beeee  an  over 
France.  Brochure  - 

CmtaW,  01572-821 330.  A1  TOT  ATOL 

core  PA2UR  aPRovaeB70k»«»i 
vPp.  cwFewagitopg-P0*^* 

an*  F«m»950|SerN«wcm 
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SAFARIS 

ZIMBABWE  CQTSWA.VA  NAMIBIA 
ZAMBIA  KsSVA.  7£.!J74?;i.*.  \ 
SOUTH 


mmeryheuaec. 


VlP  0171-4083870. 


Luamous  rwiott  lodges.  WaBdng, 
nnoaaifr  mflng  and  veMde  stars  vdth 
Sc  wiy  best  guides.  Sqwti  vftBte. 
Adventure  rrffli  contort.  C*  iso  crests 
your  ideal  aetart 

Tfcfc(01604)  628875  Fane  639879 
WffNjucacnftAMneiCTT— i.*Mi  BEX 

ABRMA  ;Lfi 

EXCLUSIVE  S 


SAFARIS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

7 VepMoaK  01673  861600  [Tfl 
Pen  01673  861666 


Tailormade  Safaris  with 

SajjMi  Tyiivi 

Tanzania  Namibia 
Botswana  and  ZJmlfflbwe 

01488 
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foclndes:  Colour  photo  and 
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Free  6 week 
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Lake  Maggiore 

ITALY 


5 Bed  luxury  villa 

• Maid  Service 
• Swimming  Fool 


£2^)00  per  week 
Available  all  year  round 

I Tab  *44  171  873  4437 
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PeT  column  cm  fmono . 
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Flv  South  African 
AIRWAYS  AND  EVIORK  Ml 
■ciumnn.  cauimrr  wrw 
ME  OF  OUR  TAILOR  - HADE 

mXEXARieS.  6 NMHTI  FROM 

£1  BOO  mmiTRW  CAR  MRE. 


01244  897  888 


Enjoy  luxury  and  seclusion  in 
smaH  exclusive  camps  and 
lodges. 

Excellent  game  viewing  with 
top  glides  In  open  vehicles, 
boats,  on  foot  or  horsab&ek. 
FoBow  this  with  a week  on  a 
tropical  island— 
Tafc0148987BSS3  Ftac  01468  8785M 
JOINT  VBmjRE  TRAVH.  PLC 
/title  4314 


Lake  Maggiore 

ITALY 

• 5 Bed  lawny  villa 
• Maid  Service 
- Sttimramg  Pro! 

■fr  t « 

£2,000  PER  WEEK 

ArmhhUan  frarrumd 

4441718734457 


Option  3 - LINEAGE 

£9  oer  line  imm  3 line&i  (yVAT i 

LAKE  HAG Gl ORE,  rTALY,  S b«tl  HRwy 
v*a.  maid  ssnrtea.  swmnlng  pod  £2,000 
per  week.  AvaKabta  aU  year  round  Tot 
«44  171  8734457. 

eg.  4 fines  = £36  i-t-VAT' 


J&lC  Voya.geu.rs 

Exclnsivc  iafaris  ter  small  groups 
Specitllsi  safari  guide  & vehicle 

+ Semi  A/Hee 

* Kenya  * Tanzania  *Zassbia 
* Botswana  * Malawi  * Zimbabwe 
Luxury  accoratnodarioa  in  either  lodges  or  mobile  inred  cunpi 
Tail or- mode  iiinersriu  e*ay  from  ibe  lourisi  traps 
- Tel:  01S35  848747  Fax:  01335  848840 
J*C  ttayugeurs.  Baetridgs, 

Sanaa  Ccwlesay,  Abkgdw,  OXI4  4AW 
nehu  arr  vra^ed  u mall  ayevu  or 
Tlr  Canm  Cotporadoa  Ltd  ATOL  No 
Fully  Bonded 


eg.  4cm  = £160  t+VATi 

To  reserve  your  advertisement,  please  complete  the  form  below  or  call: 

+44  171 873  4457 

(no  later  than  February  5th  1999) 


CARRIER: 
exclusive  Africa.  | 

Sou*  Ateo.  Zimbabwe,  Boawim, 
Nndbta,  Znafeia,  KatnTXsonta.  I 
ludan  Ocem.  Fran  ooly  £1 ,4M. 
CiHmrfarnewb(octac.  , 

CARRIER.  I 

LUXX,tjULO»<AUDeHOUBllS  I 

£'■  0162S  582006  g| 


SPAIN 


ANOALUCU  VUAS  A hademtae  wtt 
pools,  most  staffed,  fw  best  praperttaa 
are  h the  Spontah  Chepan'  broctan. 
1W;  0171  7220722 

RMB1ASEL  SOL-  Mertteta  10m  Lohdcn 
2hr.  My  private,  superbly  equipped 
■paibnera.  StenarinD  poota.  beeehes, 
golf  nnH,  pnoianrie  Maws  rarer  the 
Mta— — L*M  181  560  B72B. 


Name.....-..™™... -■ — - — 

Address - 

---  - Daytime  Telephone 

Plesse  hook (see  of  ad)  at  a cost  of  £. (cost  of  ad) 

Payment  by : AMEX-  / VISA*  / MASTERCARD*  / CHEQUE*  (payable  to:  The  financial  Times)  ’del  as  applicable 

Credit  cad  number - Exp  date / ......... 

Signature 

Please  send  or  fax  this  term  together  wrth  your  advertisement  to: 

Helen  Jeyes,  financial  Times.  One  Southwark  Bridge.  London  SE1 9HL  to  reach  us  by  February  5th  1999. 


Fax:  +44  171 873  3765 
FINANCIAL  TIMES 

No  FT,  no  comment. 
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XVI  WEEKEND  FT 


^anclu-timh*  weekend ianvabv  s-vianl-akv  * .-te 


travel 


Moroccan 


i 


tale  of  Rif, 


kifand  roll 


Nicholas  Woodsworth  finds  himself  among 
the  mountain  mafia  who  trade  in  hashish 


The  steering  was 
da  age  rousiy 
loose,  the  frame 
shuddered  when 
the  wheels  were 
turned,  the  heater  was  bro- 
ken. And  that  was  just  for 
starters.  It  was  not  the  best 
car  for  a drive  through  the 
Rif  mountains,  as  I told  the 
young  woman  at  the  rental 
agency. 

It  was  the  only  car  avail- 
able, she  smiled  demurely. 
How  badly  did  I want  it?  It 
was  a take-i  t-or-lea ve-  it  situ- 
ation. I thought  for  a second 
about  the  quarrelsome  and 
xenophobic  traditions  of  the 
Riffian  tribes,  r reflected  on 
the  mountain  mafia  who 
control  the  area’s  galloping 
trade  in  hashish.  I consid- 
ered some  of  the  most 
ghastly  and  precipitous 
roads  in  Morocco. 

TU  take  it,"  ( said. 

Of  all  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Morocco  the  Rif  is  the 
least  accessible  to  foreign 
travellers,  even  though  it  is 
the  closest  - it  can  easily  be 
seen  from  southern  Spain 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. A rugged  limestone  mas- 
sif more  than  200  miles  long, 
it  rises  precipitously  out  of 
the  Mediterranean  and.  with 
no  intervening  coastal  plain, 
shoots  up  to  peaks  8,000  feet 
high.  So  steep  and  broken 
are  its  valleys  that  the  Rifs 
principal  road  is  forced  to 
snake  east-west  along  the 
top  of  the  chain's  main  spine 
- a route  that  guarantees 
not  only  some  of  the  most 
hair-raising  driving  in 
Morocco,  but  some  of  its 
most  spectacular  scenery. 

Remote;  little  known;  little 
frequented;  beautiful  - who, 

I wondered  as  my  car  wob- 
bled its  way  out  of  the  royal 
walled  city  of  Fez  and  into 
the  southern  foothills,  would 
not  want  to  visit  the  Rif? 


Certainly  not  someone  shy 
of  the  police.  I discovered  as 
I drove  along  the  Route  de 
IVnite.  the  road  that  climbs 
from  Fds  through  dusty  olive 
trees  and  stunted  oaks 
towards  the  chain’s  high 
ridge-road.  Three  times  in 
the  first  hour  I was  stopped 
at  police  roadblocks  and 
asked  my  identity  and  desti- 
nation. The  grey-uniformed 
officers  seemed  to  find  it  odd 
that  a tourist  would  want  to 
see  the  Rif. 

The  road  climbed  ever 
higher,  weaving  Its  way 
under  a clear  blue  winter 
sky  along  steep  valley-sides. 


After  passing 
the  village,  I 
began  noticing 
the  peculiar 
behaviour  of 
other  drivers 


I was  surprised,  given  the 
roughness  of  the  terrain,  at 
the  number  of  villages  and 
hamlets  - far  up  on  the 
sharpest  of  ridges  I could  see 
flinty,  terraced  fields  and  the 
simple,  cube-like  houses  of 
farming  settlements.  Even 
for  a poor  country  the  vil- 
lages here  looked  run-down 
and  dilapidated. 

The  Rif,  in  fact,  has 
always  had  a problem  with 
under-development  and  over- 
population. Throughout  its 
history  its  stony  and  infer- 
tile soil  has  provided  barely 
adequate  food.  Isolated  from 
the  outside  world,  its  fierce 
Berber  tribes  refused  to 
co-operate  with  each  other 
or  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  central  Moroccan 
state.  For  much  of  the  past, 
ongoing  blood-feuds  between 


families  and  tribes  were  the 
prime  means  of  keeping  a 
balance  between  population 
and  resources.  Today  emi- 
gration to  the  big  cities  and 
Europe  plays  the  same  role, 
but  as  I drove  on  it  seemed 
to  me  T had  never  seen  so 
many  men  sitting  idle  in  so 
many  tatty  roadside  cafes. 

It  was  some  time  after  I 
passed  the  bill-village  of  El 
Haddada  that  I began  notic- 
ing the  peculiar  behaviour  of 
other  drivers  on  the  road. 
Whenever  they  drew  close  to 
me  they  grew  unaccountably 
worked  up,  honking  their 
horns,  flashing  their  lights, 
and  gesticulating  out  the 
window. 

On  the  steep  slopes  and 
hairpin  bends  I now  found 
myself,  this  was  disconcert- 
ing. Was  there  something 
wrong  with  the  car?  Was  I 
infringing  some  obscure 
local  driving  code?  Or  were 
drivers  just  happy  to  see  a 
foreigner?  I began  to  think 
not  - most  or  these  cars 
were  banged-up  old  Merced- 
ez-Benzs  packed  front  and 
back  with  unshaven,  none- 
too-friendly-looking  men  in 

sunglasses. 

As  l drew  closer  to  the 
town  of  Ketama  and  the 
main  east-west  ridge-road 
the  surroundings  grew  gran- 
diose and  somewhat  surreal 
This  was  big  country.  Here 
were  mountains  and  more 
mountains,  spreading  away 
below  in  an  endless  series  of 
gigantic  cracks  and  folds. 
Massive  cedar  trees  hung  on 
the  edge  of  precipitous  and 
rocky  spurs. 

Sudden  drop-offs  plunged 
to  distant  valley  bottoms.  I 
felt  myself  to  be  high  up 
under  the  dome  of  the  sky; 
as  sunset  approached  it  took 
on  a pearly  luminesence  so 
bright  it  bathed  the  earth 
below  in  a strange  glow. 


t 


to  vettey bottoms  ^ c<rt- 


mm 


I did  not  really  have  time 
to  appreciate  such  splen- 
dour. At  a small  roadside 
market  a particularly  aggres- 
sive Mercedes  got  on  my  tail 
and  would  not  let  go.  Twice 
it  overtook  at  high  speed  and 
then  slowed  to  a dawdle  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  me  to  get 
by.  Twice  it  drew  up  level  to 
me  and  we  roared  around 
corners  occupying  both 
lanes.  The  men  inside  made 
flapping,  pull-over  motions 
with  their  hands.  Pulling 
over  did  not  seem  a wise 
thing  to  do. 

The  third  time  the  Mer- 
cedes drew  up  the  toughs 
mimed  exaggerated  gestures 
of  smoking  and  it  finally 
dawned  on  me  - these  men 
did  not  want  to  kill  me,  they 
wanted,  to -sell  me -large 


quantities  of  drugs. 

If  meagre  harvests  of 
wheat  and  olives  do  not 
bring  much  money  to  the 
Rif.  the  cultivation  of  kij  - 
the  local  term  for  marijuana 
- brings  considerably  more. 
It  grows  on  the  stony  hill- 
sides here  like  a voracious 
weed  and  is  a mainstay  of 
the  local  economy.  If  I was 
gazed  at  curiously  at  police 
roadblocks,  if  I was  impor- 
tuned on  every  bend  of  the 
road,  it  is  because,  for  the 
last  30  years,  Ketama  has 
been  the  centre  of. a big 
export  industry  - a foreigner 
driving  around  alone  is  sim- 
ply assumed  to  be  a buyer 
coining  in  to  pick  up  a load. 

My  pursuers  finally  gave 
up  on  the  edge  of  Ketama, 
but  despite  the  falling  dark- 
ness I had  no-desire  to  spend 


the  night  in  the  town’s  sin- 
gle hotel.  Apart  from  the 
risks  of  disappointing  over- 
excited drug-salesmen. 
Ketama  was  a cold  and  mis- 
erable place  - with  the  com- 
ing of  night  an  impenetrable 
fog  bad  formed  on  the  spine 
of  the  Rif.  A1  Hoceima,  the 
next  town  with  a hotel,  lay 
hours  away.  I had  no  other 
choice  but  to  make  for  it. 

Down  and  down  through 
the  fog  l crawled  blindly,  the 
steering  wheel  playing 
loosely  in  my  hands,  the  car 
shuddering  at  every  curve 
and  switchback.  1 cursed  the 
fog.  cursed  the  broken 
heater. 

When  a light  drizzle  began 
to  fall.  I discovered  the  wind- 
shield wipers  were  broken 
too  and.  slowed  to  a walking 
pace,  - cursed  ^ome  more. 


Finally  I was  overtaken  by  a 
fish  delivery  van  from  hell: 
desperate,  1 stuck  with  it. 
using  its  tail  lights  as  a 
guide,  and  eventually  roared 
into  AI  Hoceima's  harbour 
like  a Riffian  drug-dealer  on 
the  scent  of  a once-in-a-cen- 
tury  sale. 

Sitting  on  a deep  cove 
overlooking  the  sea,  relaxed 
and  wholly  Mediterranean  in 
feel.  Al  Hoceima  was  a dra- 
matic change.  Suddenly  I 
might  have  been  in  Spain  - 
the  buildings  were  white- 
washed. the  central  square 
was  a Spanish  plaza,  the 
television  voices  drifting 
from  the  cafes  were  broad- 
cast from  not-so-distant 
Andalucia. 

Al  Hoceima  was.  indeed, 
founded  by  Spaniards  in 
-1920.  and  remained  part  of 


the  Spanish  prutivt orate  of 
northern  Morocco  until  inde- 
pendence in  1357. 

Unlike  the  colonial  French 
in  their  awn  Moroccan  pro- 
tectorate farther  to  the 
south.  Spain  may  not  have 
done  much  to  develop  the 
Rif.  But  I was  thankful  that 
evening  for  what  they  had 
left  in  Al  Hoceima. 

1 parked  the  car  near  fish-' 
ing  boats  bobbing  in  the  port 
and  got  out.  It  was  much 
warmer  and  the  stars  were 
out  - the  fog  had  remained 
in  the  hills  behind.  I took  a 
deep,  calming  breath  of  air. 
and  examined  the  menu  dis- 
played outside  the  the  res- 
taurant of  the  Club  Mari- 
time. Then  1 sauntered  up  its 
broad  steps,  looking  forward 
to  swordfish  steaks  and  a 
battle  of  white  wine. 
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STAR  CLIPPERS 

A luxurious  adventure  in  the  tall  ship  tradition 
with  Star  Clippers  Indian  Ocean 
& Trans-Atlantic  Ocean  Crossings 


Star  Flyer 
Indian  Ocean 
Crossing 


Ik  ttw  to*  century  dir  gnu  cOrtot 
•hip*  *ad*4  id  and  Iran  the  Far  Eut 
bringing  catgos  of  tea  and  ipkcs  and 
chime  porcelain  Bor  eager  European 
bvyn*.  Our  K^ages  between  Athens 
■te  Ptrota  uk*  >ou  ro  and  tea  ibe 
te  Earn  (or  an  ep*c  sailing  adrentnn. 
Ytoa  wM  voyage  to  indent  fuennibu. 
«Ui  oppocnmUc*  n «Wr  Cairo  and 
Qo.  when  the  jyrawUb  of  ^gjpn 
phenub*  (and  gaud  owr  ihe  desert. 
rmH  thim^h  the  San  Canal  and 
akng  the  Bed  Sea  cool  ra  the  rayuk 
land*  at  feuiWocmse  and  myrrh. 
Yemen  and  Oman.  Acron  Uae  AtaMan 
Sea  Uri  India  khI  the  [duuinque 
fconer  pmtngmr  entony  ol  Cos.  A 
call  ■<  Cochin  irvrah  a bMed  city 
■long  India's  bcach-Unod  Wilahnr 
(nun.  Froai  Colombo.  the  apical  of 
•he  Island  nation  of  Sri  Lanka.  Star 
Flyer  tail*  to  her  winter  how. 
ThMUndh  Andaman  Sea,  Mapping  at 
the  Shaitan  Wands  and  RnAM. 


>- 


.lipper 
Transatlantic 
Ocean  Crossing 


Sad  on  Star  Clipper  in 
ad  stature  with  all  the  tmfiriog  and 
romance  of  the  (and  transatlantic 
eapgea  of  the  dipper  ships  of  kxg 
ago  Bam  Cannes,  sal  through  Spain* 
he  unfa)  Balearic  bland!  noth  rope  at 
RAa.  Honroa  and  RUroade  MaUocca. 
Then  fcftja  the  path  of  Cohmdra* 
wnriwaid  ro  the  Canny  Wand*  far  ■ 
sojourn  In  Lao  felna*  with  lot 
chanting  OM  Wudd  eobMestanc 
sheets  and  perfect  ipdngtfiE  wexhre 
Mow  the  warn  trade  wind*  actum 
the  Sagasso  Sea  u Andgva.  the 
eaUng  capital  of  the  Caeatboon.  Our 
eaouaid  mmadantte  engage  begin*  in 
Antigua  and  tadc  ro  the  Azune.  a 
biaarine  nepewer  par  for  nrillitg 
yachts  before  proceeding  ro  rim 
Kedkrnancen  Malaga.  Bath 

■troerarta  At  Bna  saDtng  weather 


Pftuter.  Thailand,  ro  Athens.  Crewe:  April  3 to  May  8 1999  9-ii-i5-20ar3S^ermnawnOabit 

Apt  tih  Cotton  todo.  Am  21a  - Uri  - N Sea.  Itaate-M -5MtC*W.TotdL 

ApWlKoh  State.  Ttatond.  AfrlH-hSei  Apr  Unl-Mea.  taro.  M^«h-Sdi.  AS*. 

Apt 5th- Mi -At Sea.  Apr  14th  du tab.  Apr 24th  Alto*,  M» ith ■ Maks, Gem 

Apt  l*th  - Ctomtoio.  Scl  Im*a  Apt  IJtt-  tWi  ■ WSm.  Apr  25to  ■ tatobh.  YmBM.  YtW  Tth  - Mm  Gttm. 

Apt  nth  ■ Ac  Sea.  AprMi.SdjIto.OBua.  AprOifa.Itrrin-ASea.  ID)  SS  ■ AAoa.  Cteece. 

Athens.  Green  to  Phuket.  Thailand:  Oct.  9 to  Nov.  13  1999  Referenda*  ««n»Me 

OcxWti-AriM*.  OaiSth  Sw Cairo.  Ottnto.Siiiiifa.Omro.  tMMh-Cofand».5rtLMu. 

Oct  Ktt  ■ Mftoqus.  (urns  Oaieto-AtSea.  Oct  28tfa  ■ Koe  In- At  Sea.  Not  7W- mb  ■ ArSw. 

<M  lltfa  Rhodes.  Greece.  Oa  I Tib  Sita^  Pto»  rod  - Goa.  tafia.  Ena  lBb  ■ Hofa  Staton. 

tX»  I3h  - At  Sea.  Ott  18th  ■ Und  At  Sea,  hnVd-AlSea.  No*  Uth  ■ Hu*Bt 

OaiUh-Ataandn*.  Egypt.  Oct  2Jro . Aden.  Yemen  no,  tth  - Cotton,  todu. 

(ktlttb-talSm!  Otr  «*-.!«#.*  Sal.  torM-ASra, 

Antigua  to  Cannes,  France:  April  24  to  May  22  1999  7-/«i  or  sa  nfghrcraiaejmniaMe 

Apr£4tfa  - Rnrigu,  *»  4th  14th . At  Sea.  fey  into  • Fororoneto.  Ms.  Hap  itok  - At  Sab 

Ape  IS*- May™ -At  Sea  U7lMt.Mrijg1.5Uln.  Un  IBto  - Patau  He  Mote*.  Man  2UC -S.  Hope*.  Ranee. 

■by  Ufa  - Para  uefcadi.  Hay  IMh  - Al  Sea.  U»  llto . Mtton.  Hewna.  «a,  Bud . Cave*.  Ftanx. 


Comes.  France  to  Antigua;  Oct.  2 to  Oct.  30  0-/2-14.22  or  weight 

da  2nd  - Cama  Fan  Otteto . fcn.  Qa  tah  - UTOdro. 

axM-ASa.  0a  TO -Ai  Sea.  OaiM-AtSet 

Oct 4th - HJtai  Hrom  OaM-MHipro  Qaivh-Ut 

OctSrit  PrinadeKdkaa.  On  wh . llth-ASei.  Oa lBh ■ 2Mi ■ At 


Oct  Hto  • Anupa. 


FIIICE  EXAMPLES 

Cnrise  otrty  - 11  lUgltis  taflieg  {root  Plntoet  to  Goa,  April  M-  Mth  15W  ■ £7W,  phn  08  Rtrt  Otarge. 

Fit  Cnttse  aptiona  aro  aeaflaMc  on  cetrain  awanet ,{  . 7 aijfta  ntfoig  hetn  Kriagi  ro  Catmes.  May  i 5th  ■ 22nd  IW  - B8S  (ftnt  Tka  tadj. 
» and  post  craac  hart  stays  aw  aba  aurittbfo  with  ccttoln  Fly  C«u*»e  epilnn»  plearo  eee  to*  brodume  hr  detafl*. 


mmAmtotoasumtaediniro  In  totomn  Star  OppM  nulii  IW  broctoaa  nfi  Jppfr 


TRAVEL 


CARIBBEAN 


ITALY 


THAILAND 


•0RV 


.Caribbean 


SPRING  OFFERS 

Grenada  Calabash 

STAY  7 ffiSHTS  WITH  ONE  FREE  NIGHT 
INCLUDED.  FROM  £1585. 

Jamaica  Half  Moon 

STAY  14  NIGHTS  IN  A SUITE  AND  ENJOY 
COMPLIMENTARY  CLUB  WORLD  UPGRADE. 
FROM  £3595. 

St.  L-uciA  Jalousie  Plantation 

STAY  7 NIGHTS  WITH  TWO  FREE  NIGHTS 
INCLUDED.  FROM  £1  1 85. 

cormtims  mm  «mv 


ABTA  9*71* 


01244  897  111 


a pot  ae« 


Walk  through  Europe 


* Independently  with  easy-to-follow  route  booklets, 
luggage  transported  mid  a Route  Manager  on  caJL 

* Escorted:  the  higher  quality  walking  trips  in  Europe. 

ALTERNATIVE  .^dependent  front 

FlTOAVEL  GROUP  £25°  a week 

_ Escorted  from 

Tel:  01865  315663  £595  to  £2695 

ATOt  26 1 8 69-71  Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  0X2  APE  AJTO  ?003 
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THAIlrAMiP 


Banyan  Thu,  rml/wct. 
LET  THIS  PWQICALSPa  RKSOKr 
CARESS  YOUR  CARES  AWAY. 
7 LUXURJOU8  WSH1TO  PROM 
AB0um£148S. 


01244  897  888 
atm  tun*  arcu.  anon 
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SAKDINiA 


forte  village  resort 


ITALY 


EXCLUSIVE  ITALY  " 


Telephone  01  •<>T— ; ! Word 


EXCLUSIVE  ITALY  " 


Some  of  die  finest  pmue  vffiTas  & 
farmhouses  with  swimming  pools 
ksome  with  t Courts, 
throughout  Halt. 
UnrinDed  local 
kmmledgeof 
each  properly 
«»*  tUMarmteni'cain 


VILLAS 


Caribbean 


UK 


A La  Carte 

Foe  the  -oerr  be*  choice  of 

VILLAS,  XACRTSacri 
HIDEAWAY  HOTELS  on 
1 A Caribbean 
Islands 

THE  OWMBB’  SCSKATE 

0171  801  9801 


FAR  EAST 


For  the  NEW  Ocean  Crossings  Brochure  call 
Fred.  Olsen  Travel  on  01475  292  229 

Per  European  enquiries  call  Star  Clippers  European  Sales  on:  00  35(0)  I 39  21  10  VS 


KUONI 

Dream  holiday,  think  Kuoni 


MALTA 


GOTO.  Howls.  Vigos,  farmhouses  with 

pools  and  soaskte  opts  Scuba  tfvhg. 

For  brochure  call  01923  260919 

float  HoDdays.  ABTA  V3192. 


VIETNAM, 

LAOS,  CAMBODIA,  I 

THAILAND,  BURMA| 

mSPKMSTfmiOH 

maummvEL& 

QmTfsmiGmmsl 

Call:  MEKONG  TRAVEL 

TEL:  01494  674456 

Ltaa  BWHM1431 


Si 


Wdcotne  in  the 
Mes  of  Stilly  - 
a mere  29  miles 
oFf  the  Cornish 
Coast  antfeasriy 
aaessfWe  bvra 
and  air.  LjtenUy 
'A  World  Apart- 
a duster  of  f 

u"s*"ri  JSteSjr.  . 


Simfrfy 

Perfect 


TUSCANY  NOW 

T 0171  272  5469 

F 0171  2“2  6184 


kslandi. 

many 

malty 

deserted. 


for  details! 

De|ri  FT.  Isles  of  SdUy  Initiative. 
Portfiresa.  St  Maty's,  hbs  trf  Scilfy 


FARMHOUSE  BY  THE  SEA  On  Monn 
At^ntarla  b nld  and  baatriU  oomer  of 

Tiorony  2 h*a  rlh  ol  Rome.  BUR  Into  mo 

imurtJiTs  ^ta  afcovB  g»  sob,  a 3 mm 

*ak  to  die  beach.  Other  vftts  tar  2 - 14. 

Vitas  Atpomsmo.  Toi  oiei  887  ssia. 
FrocOiai  747S343. 


X$  Sotemar 

Italy't  villa  specialvn, 

<Jc  pmjvrtie,.  mosl  with  pool  in 
Tuscany,  Umbria.  Sidly.  and 

the  Neapolitan  Coast. 
Sleep  2-18. 

- Brochure  018 1 343  2590 
Hmcawav  Travel  Ltd  ABTOT  5067 


7*  01 720  422536  fee  423049 
bu&:  awe^scayriemoacEu* 


SWITZERLAND 


YACHTING 


TUSCANY  A THE  AMALFI  COAST 
Villas.  Farmhouses  & apartments, 

many  with  pools,  moat  started 

Tuscany.  Umbria,  Poaiiano  & Capri. 

Romo.  Roronca.  Vanica.  The  best 

pmpenlea  are  hi  tf»  Itakan  Cheprors' 

brechuro.  Tol-  0171  7220722  Email: 
mfo*v*a-rsntals.Mm 


INVTTAnON  TO  TUSCANY  - Romantic 

Cottages  and  luxurious  vMaa  to  rot  «i 

someolote  kmohosi  anjas  or  Tuoravry. 
0121  d29  5016  or  0171  £03  Tin 


Caribbean 


Villas  & Cottages 
in  Barbados,  mustique, 
St.lucia,  Grenada  and 
several  other  idyllic 
Caribbean  islands... 


» 4 A 

fHisi- 


>^e**  * 


v_. 


CRUISING 


Sales:  01306  740500  Fax:  01306  740719 
•.vwvv.AUoni.CQ.uk  email:  sal<is.3kuor.i.co.uk 
Brochure:  Q870Q  7458664 


AUSTRALIA 


...Tailonnade  holidays  at 
package  tour  prices 


Voted  by  travel  agents  'Britain's  Best  Longhaul 
Tour  Operator"  for  the  past  17  years 


UUnHATE  AUSTRALIA,  New  ZMlftrid  A 
F?.  CorUBCi  fta  true  apedofete  lor  the 
most  professional  arivica  and 
Indlvtduaay  tailored  Ittnerartet  Cell  to 
reeaivo  our  Oroaronw.  Travel  PontoBa 
D1 284  76225S  ABTA  VS73S 


GERMANY 


GERMANY  - Dally  low  cost  tflghtB  and 

MMaLuiiiiuldenMtiB^CCQviroi 

ThwI  Caro  0181  429  2900ASIA  90535 
ATOLaj77WO.ci>en  7<byaawaek 


f YACHT 

CONNECTIONS 


MUCgahroGqiitroiBbriL^itei 
' ' Ito'ltolrlii 


•i4»Mtotari|tovA(sa 

• nus 
« 0f7l 


AFFORDABLE 
CREWED  YACHTS 
WORLDWIDE 

Cruise  the  Caribbean, 
Mediterranean,  Seychelles 
& South  Pacific. 

AH  yachts  and  crews 
personally  known  to  us. 

Tel:  01590  671647 
Fax:  01590  671668 


ROME.  VENICE,  FLORENCE  Tastefully 
lurNshed  contrai  apartments.  W.  oiei 
660  0082  Fait  0181  880  0331  afltoJ. 
Hatdays^llalanBroata.oam 


SICILY  SORRENTO  UMBRIA.  Sfhn 
Italy.  apia/irtUas  with  pools,  t.  0181 
6600082  F.  0181  6600331  email 
Holidays  tlllaSanBrealo  com 


BALEARICS 


BEAUTIFUL  Villas  wtttt  por4s  m ifaua  a 
Ma|«ea.  in  unsporn  Itxaiions.  moot 
staffed.  Tha  ttasi  propenies  are 
Sparwn  Chapiert'  brochure.  Td-  017i 
7220722  EmaL  mfoOvftirenwlsxoni 

ALTERNATIVE  MALLORCA  - Usury 

^ ate  apanmanis.  moutoifo  caa.1^ 

and  Ural  daw  holob  ATOL  4042/ABTA 
V80S7TOI.  0113  2768862. 


Stretch  your  cruise  fores 

Combine  spuul  offers  with 
lallor  ujjJl*  IHJn.  A hath, 
cc.  20  Mar.  ?ms  Are  GaJdrtx  I 
■•upertt  Canh.  ilttL  e\  Sr  Thcmus 
“iniiK*  only”  frm.  CltoW+topp! 
swing  fl^Ipp  - flkiugh  fur 
tits.  1 wk  hreel  m Anii^iu' 

34  Fcb.rras  QE2  H Kt^S'pwe. 
”Croin! only"  pp!! 

flis.&hoicls  frai.  £750!!  ktis  ruwv! 

HJght/oy.i  Travel 

0181668  2043 


1-uniRY  CRUISES  by  tree  sptsdanaa 
Savings  or  cntiancomants  on  unary 

ansa  Free  tat  Cruses  4 wim«b  lm 

DIGt  448  0445:  Fair  0161  4010677. 
'jV0*55**  www  WMsasatewtoages  con- 
Ern<>*-  *^Hcn,^5SJPd'«YO9t)0 


Likely  basket- cases 

Now  is  the  time  to  browse  the  seed  catalogues,  says  Robin  Lane  Fox 


The  sunshine  during 
last  weekend  was  a 
sudden  chance  to 
observe  the  state  of 
play  at  ground  level  in 
our  winter  flowerbeds,  it  is 
noticeable  how  many  seedling 
weeds  and  uninvited  bits  of  grass 
have  continued  to  grow  gently 
into  January.  They  are  an  unin- 
vited, reminder  that  our  own  sea- 
son for  seed-sowing  will  soon  be 
upon  us  and  that  we  need  to  start 
to  get  our  act  together. 

Although  many  seeds  are  avail- 
able nowadays  on  the  racks  in 
garden  centres,  the  selection  is 
tar  wider  than  any  one  centre 
can  cany.  I often  find  a lack  of 
supplies  or  that  the  best  colour  in 
a particular  family  has  not  been 
ordered. 

There  is  stall  no  substitute  for 
combing  the  seed  catalogues.  It 
has  been  a traditional  accompani- 
ment to  January  eveniDgs 
throughout  my  gardening  life, 
and  if  1 did  not  order  by  post  the 
summer’s  flowers  would  be  much 
less  interesting. 


Last  season  1 had  wonderful 
results  from  the  expanding  range 
of  new  sunflowers  which  are  bn 
offer  from  major  seedsmen.  Like 
most  of  the  varieties  in  the  rest 
of  this  article,  they  are  available 
from  Thompson  and  Morgan, 
Poplar  Lane,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  IP8 
3BU  (tel:  01473*688588). 

Sunflowers  no  longer  come  in 
overpowering  heights  and  in 
shades  of  Van  Gogh  yellow  only. 
Last  year  I grew  the  deep  red 
Velvet  Queen  which  flowered 
splendidly  at  a height  of  only  5ft 
and  was  a stunning  accompani- 
ment to  borders  which  had 
passed  their  best  in  early  Septem- 
ber. Italian  White  is  even  shorter, 
reaching  a height  of  4ft,  with  a 
centre  of  gold  and  black.  Lemon 
Queen  is  new  this  year  is  a 


pale  and  easily  placed  variation 
on  the  usual  sunflower  scene  at  a 
height  of  only  5ft. 

All  these  varieties,  listed  under 
Heiianthus,  are  remarkably  easy 
to  grow  if  you  sow  them  indoors 
in  mid-April  in  a plastic  pot  with- 
out overcrowding  them.  They 
germinate  very  easily  and  need 
to  be  moved  into  single  pots 
before  they  start " drawing  each 
other  up.  weakening  their  stems. 

At  these  manageable  heights, 
the  new  sunflowers  are 
extremely  welcome.  But  for  a 
window  box  or  hanging-  basket, 
you  need  to  look  further  afield. 
The  most  popular  bedding  plant 
of  all  in  Britain  is  still  the  petu- 
nia, bnt  its  family  Is  always 
being  enlarged  and  altered  by 
ambitious  breeders.  The  recent 


excitement  here  is  the  group  of 
trailing  petunias  which  dangle 
downwards. 

The  main  colours  on  offer  have 
been  pink  and  purple,  but  this 
year  Suttons  of  Hele  Road,  Tor- 
quay. Devon,  have  begun  to  offer 
a pale  variation  called  Petunia 
Pearly  Wave,  whose  trailing 
sterns  bear  flowers  which  change 
from  white  to  soft  lilac.  Suttons 
also,  offers  a particular  yellow 
favourite  which  I noted  at  the 
seed  trials  last  year. 

Petunia  Prism  Sunshine 
has  large  primrose  yel- 
low flowers  with  white 
centres  and  lasts  very 
weir--throughout  the  year.  It 
resists  hot  sunshine  and  was 
voted  British  Bedding  Plant  of 


the  Year  In  1998  which  ought  to 
say  something  about  its  stamina. 

Some  of  the  more  extreme  vari- 
ations on  the  old  petunia  may 
have  put  you  off  the  family,  but  I 
recommend  that  you  look  again 
at  the  easy  verbenas  as  an  alter- 
native. Many  of  them  are  excel- 
lent in  a box  or  basket  and  this 
year  I will  be  trying  a pale  laven- 
der-pink and  white  variety  from 
Thompson  and  Morgan  called 
Romance  Lavender.  It  is  about 
lOln  high  - it  spreads  naturally 
and  fells  very  prettily  from  a pot 
or  a basket  on  a wall. 

The  classic  yellow  combination 
in  such  baskets  is  the  finely 
leaved  Bidens,  which  grows  with 
□eat  regularity  and  is  therefore 
over-patronised  by  municipal 
planters.  If  you  leave  it  to  spread 


freely  it  is  a wonderful  choice  for 
a bright  basket  or  flowerpot  and  I 
will  certainly  be  growing  Bidens 
feniliiblia  Golden  Goddess,  which 
germinates  easily  in  a little  beat 
and  cascades  into  flower  through- 
out the  summer. 

At  a lower  height,  I have  aban- 
doned my  rather  speculative 
choice  of  last  yean  a scented 
white-flowered  thing  called  Schi- 
zopetalon  produced  flowers  much 
smaller  and  duller  than  their 
photograph  in  the  catalogues.  I 
continue  to  rally  to  the  small  Cal- 
ifornian poppy  with  little  lemon- 
yellow  flowers  and  an  under-ap- 
preciated scent,  Eschscholzia 
caespitosa  Sundew  which  can  be 
scattered  outdoors  into  cracks 
between  paving  stones  and  left  to 
grow  by  its  own  devices.  It  is  a 


lovely  little  thing  - much  prettier 
than  other  heavy  orange  variet- 
ies in  tbe  same  family.  It  also 
tends  to  sow  itself  year  after  year 
without  trouble. 

Lastly,  if  you  can  keep  black 
fly  away,  remember  tbe  simple 
nasturtiums.  The  trailing  variet- 
ies called  Whirly  Bind  are  marvel- 
lous in  window’  boxes  if  you 
remember  to  water  them  and  to 
spray  them  with  Tumblebug. 
Alternatively,  you  could  try  the 
much  larger  Jewel  of  Africa  vari- 
ety whose  flowers  come  in  many 
more  colours,  including  cream 
and  peach-pink.  The  leaves  are 
spotted  and  lined  with  white  and 
the  whole  plant  is  capable  of 
reaching  more  than  fift  in  open 
ground.  If  you  allow  it  to  swing 
down  from  a box  or  basket,  it  is 
absolutely  spectacular. 

Nasturtiums  really  are  fool- 
proof plants  from  seed.  If  you  are 
feeling  potentially  foolish  in  this 
strange  winter,  order  the  better 
nasturtiums  and  discover  by  next 
July  that  you  are  not  such  an 
incompetent  after  all. 


Monet’s  waterworks 

The  plants  and  the  paintings  are  both  artifice,  says  Martin  Wood 


We  OH  know  the  story  of 
how  Monet  gave  up 
regular  work  as  an 
unrecognised  artist  at  a 
certain  age  and  began  obsessively  to 
paint  the  natural  world  at  Givemy.  Or 
do  we?  The  story  told  by  Vivian 
Russell  in  her  book  Monet's  Water 
Lilies  is  of  life  and  death,  of  peace  and 
war,  of  love  and  loss,  of  despair  and 
revival  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 

Monet,  having  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  colourist  planting  in 
his  garden  at  Givemy,  bought  more 
land  and  made  the  water  of  a stream, 
the  Ru,  stand  as  a lake  for  him  to 
paint 

Hiis  was  a small  task  for  a man  who 
had  once  ordered  the  stripping  of 
leaves  from  an  oak  in  spring  so  that 
he  could  complete  a winter  scene. 

The  water  lilies  which  caught  his 
phmtsman's  eye  and  which  he  painted 
in  that  lake,  and  in  its  largo: 
successor,  were  not  the  yellow  Nuphar 
lutea  and  double  white  Nymphaea 
alba,  native  to  northern  France.  They 
were  the  hybrids  of  Joseph  Bory 
Latour-Marliac  who,  in  his  nursery  at 
Le  Temple-sur-Lot  in  south  west 
France,  built  the  foundations  of  the 
many  hybrid  water  lilies  we  have 
today  by  cross-fertilismg  species  from 
North  America,  Africa  and  India  with 
native  stock. 

It  was  in  1877  after  10  years  of 
experiment  that  a red  water  lily  first 


appeared.  By  1889  Latour-Marliac  was 
able  to  bring  his  Nymphaea  Mn-rifaron 
and  Odorata  series  to  the  Exposition 
Unlverselle  in  Paris  to  be  shown  on  a 
little  river  in  the  Trocadero. 

His  success  coincided  with  the  point 
in  Monet's  life  when  his  work  began 
to  sell.  He,  too,  was  an  exhibitor  at 
the  exposition,  and  his  success  there 
ended  his  days  of  poverty.  Monet  was 
an  inveterate  visitor  to  horticultural 
shows  with  his  gardening  friends  the 
writer  Mirbeau  and  tbe  painter 
CalDebotte  and  may  well  have  seen 
these  hybrids  before.  But  now  be 
could  afford  to  indulge  his  interest  in 
water  gardening. 

The  new  water  lilies  delighted  him. 
He  planted  them  with  passion  and  . 
maintained  his  new  water  garden 
obsessively.  Every  morning  gardeners 
performed  a toilette  on  the  water  to 
remove  algae  and  dead  leaves  from 
the  water  Illy  plants  - all  directed  by 
Monet  with  the  fervour  of  the 
perfectionist. 

It  is  not  therefore  a natural  world 
that  Monet  shows  us  in  his  Givemy 
paintings.  Monet’s  painting,  as  with 
Latour-Marliac’s  creation  of  new 
cnltrvars  of  water-lily,  is  a triumph  of 
inspiration  and  technique  over  the 
natural  order.  Russell  opens  our  eyes 
to  this  and  to  tbe  way  in  which  Monet 
anchored  his  soul  through  periods  of 
great  sadness  by  working  In  Ms 
garden. 


Monet  began  his  Grandes 
Decorations,  the  large  water  Hly 
canvases,  in  a bout  of  enthusiasm  bn 
1914  and  continued  with  ever  heavier 
heart  as  the  first  world  war  brought 
destruction  almost  to  Ms  door.  In  1918 
he  asked  his  friend  Clemenceau  to 
offer  two  of  these  large  decorative 
panels  to  the  state:  “It’s  not  much  but 
it’s  the  only  way  I have  of  taking  part 
in  the  victory.’'  After  Ms  death  in  1927 
they  were  joined  by  the  others  and 
can  now  be  seen  by  the  world  at  the 
Orangerie  in  Paris. 

At  the  end  Monet's  eyes  let  him 
down.  He  wrote  to  his  oculist  in  1923: 
“If  I have  always  to  see  nature  as  I see 
it  nowl  would  prefer  to  be  blind  and 
keep  the  memory  of  the  beauties 
which  I have  always  seen." 

Yet  the  beauties  he  bad  seen,  and 
bad  painted,  were  often  of  his  own 
creation. 

Are  there  men  or  women  today  with 
the  inspiration  of  Monet  and  plant 
breeders  wbo  strike  new  cultivars  as 
exciting  as  those  developed  by 
Latour-Marliac? 

If  so,  may  they  be  written  about 
with  the  care  and  charm  that  Russell 
has  brought  to  the  telling  of  the  real 
story  of  the  water  lilies  at  Giverny. 
With  its  translucent  cover  and 
readable  scholarship,  this  is  a 
beautiful  little  book. 

Manet's  Water  Lilies,  by  Vivian  Russell, 
94pp,  Frances  Lincoln,  £14.95 


Latour  Martiac'a  hybrid  water  Hies  show  remarkable  variations  in  colour,  petals  and  leaves 
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COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL  PROPERTY 


5%  CASHBACK 

Extended  until  31st  January  prior  to  showhome  opening. 


IEiULIL 

II 


TANNER  STREET 

NEAR  TOWER  BRIDGE  & BUTLERS  WHARF 

L U X U R V 1 & 2 S ED RO OS  1 APARTMENTS  K DUPLE  X fc S 

AND  2 BEDROOM  COTTAGES 


«•*-  * 1 1 : ' , 


\E> 


FROM 


£129.000 


HASTINGS 
ISTGR*  ATI  OWL 


Imail  1066Shastingsint.com 
Fax:  0171  407  4000 


Call  the  Sales  Hotline 
on  0171  407  5119. 


m :i  ,r,\v\N  ( (oyi  i 

Vi  I \ ! ■ I • . I t ; i . ; | |s  II  I)  I i;  l:  c 1.  Vi  - | \ I . ■ > I'.l  • I - < I I I ( • I i ) 1 1 
_ wwvj.bellway.co.uk  Tel:  01  737  646304 


aMEnuBHiH 


/ 


2 GROUND  FLOOR 
APARTMENTS 

in  a newly  restored  Georgian  building 

SALISBURY 

within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  shops  and 
. with  views  of  the  Cathedral  and 
watermeadows  Large  reception  room, 
kitchen/breakfast  room,  2 bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  fitted  carpets,  gas  CH.  Parking, 
courtyard  garden  and  use  of 
communal  gardens 

£239,000  - £249,000 
Humberts  01722  324422 
Myddelton  and  Major 
01722  337575 

The  home 
of  homes. 


Property  advertising  m the  Weekend  FT 

For  more  inform; 

171  S73  44/4 

Tel:  >44  171  873  3211 
TH:  +44  171  873  3591 
m 309S 


IRELAND 

FOR  SALE  ON  THE  RIVER  MOY 

AN  EASILY  RUN,  FULLY  EQUIPPED  AND  WELL 
MANAGED  BEAT  ON  AN  INTERNATIONALLY 
ACCLAIMED  SALMON  RIVER,  SHOWING 
A GROSS  RETURN  OF  ABOUT  9%. 

BaBtaUt  16km*  Xwm-V Mwintlawl  Ahjmt  M Ima  MBaMImi 

APPROX  2 KM5  DOUBLE  BANK  FISHING 
APPROX  1 KM  SINGLE  BANK  FISHING 
5 YEAR  AVERAGE  767  SALMON 

PRICE:  IEt£640,000 

Details  from  the  Joint  Sailing  Agents> 


LANGLEY-TAYLOR 

ID  Grant  Stuart  Straat 
Edinburgh  EH3  7TN 
TBt  0131-220  0576 
Fttc  0131-220  0580 


JACKSON-STOPS  & MeCABE 
51  Damon  Street 
Dubln 2 

Tab  00  353 1 877  TI77 
Fax:  00  353  1 071  5156 


ackson-Stops  & Staff 


Qoucgtershiie  ajBjwimit 

A Utod&Nh nMdLrlHic  with  S 


ft  Lntca  imde  n uwmi  amor  amt  wiu  a reeepoan  rooms, 
7prind|«lbedre«a|,6lmbroflm»,aannepuflm^nnim*a^padiioeis. 
Emotive  ottlbaMait  iedwtog?  mbling  and  periodbflm.  Setf-comamed 
ffei  Period  3 bedrtoM  emge.  of  pwtnre  land.  Separate  ordurd. 

Inall  abort  10144  aaaMLff  tucamiV 

Ramie  bj  feme  mnj  a i whole  nr  in  up  (o  4 ItfbL 

Apply:  dripping  Campdm  office  (01385)  8M2Z4. 


An  exceptionally  well  located  country  property  with  distant  views  over 
the  surrounding  countryside  and  Epping  forest  with  approx  35  acres 

4 Reception  Rooms,  5 Bedrooms,  Sum  Room,  2 Bathrooms 
Kttcben/Breakfast  Room,  4 Car  Garage,  Utility  and  PlayroomsSinglb  Garage 

Epping  5 mites  - Harlow  5 miles  - MJ1  (f7)  4 miles  - Central  Line  Underground  (Epping)  5 miles 

Price  on  application 

For  mure  information  please  telephone  N Westoby 

01279  755400 


SWITZERLAND  VlUars  Chesferes ■ It*  Astragals - Domainederays& 

The  Domain®  do  rQysfta  is  an  unspoflr  15  acre  natural  parMand  estate 
situated  on  an  easily  accessible  plateau  just  outside  the  centra  of  Vi  Hera, 
bnnwSatefr  acVoinlng  the  famous  Domains  do  la  Residence. 

It  oil  era  easy  access  to  the  centra  of  town  and  to  the  Roc  rfOraay  cable 
car  station  end  sld  pistes.  The  views  are  absolutely  stunning  and  the 
peace  and  treauy  of  the  environment  is  totally  unique. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  Domains  da  rEfyede  we  are  offering  14  super- 
luxury  apartments  in  the  'Astragale',  which  are  built  to  the  highest 
standards  of  Swiss  quality.  These  apartments  oner  charm,  ctiacretion, 
panoramic  southern  views  and  unbeatable  prices. 

Vllars  otters  beauty,  security  and  a healthy  quality  of  He  at  1200m  with 
every  laefity  from  skiing  to  god,  swimming,  tennis,  luxury  hotels, 
restaurants,  exciting  stores  and  attractive  boutiques.  It  rs  an 
Internationaly  renowned  yet  hixnan-siZBd  resort  perfect  for  el  Tour 
seasons  and  easily  accesstoto  to  the  dellghte  of  Montreux.  on  Lake 
Geneva,  just  20  minutes  away  by  road,  or  a little  longer  by  bate. 

The  Domain®  de  TElysde  represents  a setting  of  unique  beauty  and 
tranquUty  with  properties  ottered  at  a most  competitive  price. 

Prteai  ftoro  CflOOOO  (FrjJZyjOOp 

Up  te  SS%  (taming  avataWa  at  Mss  Franc  mortgage  rates  of  approx. 

5% 

These  freehold  properties  represent  the  very  best  example  of 
apartments,  chalets  and  houses  which  we  build,  manage  and  promote 
In  Switzerland.  Leonards  Properties  International  Is  a British  owned 
Swiss  company  with  over  20  years  experience,  offering  tuti  advice  on 
Investments  both  Swiss  and  worldwide.  Company  domfcftation  and 
work  permits  tor  c Soots  seeking  permanent  Swiss  resident  status. 


LENNARDS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 

INT  +44  (0)181  SOS  0515  or  INT  +44  (0)1819  68  6870/5194 


FRENCH  PROPERTY 
^ EXHIBITION 

29TH  - 3 1 ST  JANUARY  1999  ** 

FRI  11.00  AM  TO  6 00  PM.  5AT.  10.00  AM  TO  6.00  PM  SUN.  HUH  AM  TO  S 00  Pfcl 
The  ExhlbMea  Centre,  Nowtd,  1 Shortlandt,  Hsmrnrranllh.  London  W6 
mcNoi  ntoracry  sews,  !j  lm***  5*a>  ot*. 

Utytear  out  «U  IICO  \V*  lu 


■ EXHIBITIONS  FOR  HOMES  IN  FRANCE 


SWITZERLAND 

St  Moritz  and 
Klosters 
New  Apartments. 
Very  rarely  available  to 
foreigners. 

One  bedroom  from 
£132,000 

Two  bedrooms  from 

£200,000 

Three  bedrooms  from 
£260,000 

Investors  in  Property 
Tel:  UK  +(0)181  905  5511 
www.swissproperty.co 
m/investor 


STONE  RIDGE.  RAMSEY  ROAD, 
LAXEY.  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
tOJJt-Oi  JdSjoeo 
Liunx  hwfabm.vctm  iJOwm. 
cuovfinr  tmv.  2 Raxr«*wi  Htxm. 

Sun  Ttawr,  fifcd  Katdten/BiakLni  Ram, 
UThry.  1 ftokmgb.  2 Batarerami  I E»Sibki 
Dublr  Ganjc.  CM  Canal  Hcsotp 
DwNcGbml 

For  ftmher  Jem  h pleaM  txaaaa- 

Owyoah  Eriarr  Aarstt.  Oncba 
anOHiM«£M8a. 


MALLORCA 

Call  oar  London  Office fiv  the 
Jinrst  selection  if  Luaoy  Wku 
from  COOK  m over  ifiwrffwB. 
We  tor*  16  offices  & mvrVOstpff 
cn  \vur  disposal. 

Kflhn  & Partner 

0171  736  1700 


37  MONTPELIER  WALK,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  SW7 


P acton,  quiet,  huintoas  townhonac. 

2 double  bedrooms.  +1  single  aU  ensulle. 

Double  reception  room.  TV/study  room,  dining  room, 
new  MleJe  kitchen.  Hyde  park/Harrods  dose  by. 
mesuOA  0090,000. 

Open  day  Sat  30tb  jtSun  31st  January.  10.00  am  - 5.00  pm. 


TEL.  0171  225  1123  OR  MOBILE:  07979  956G85 
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SibRGlANTOWWOU^I 
Grade  H Llstad 
in  Garden  Square 
£499,950 

,—SBSSif* 

Newly  renovated 
4 beds,  4 recaps, 
garden,  garage 

Daniel  Cobb 
rtiTI  735  9510 


23rd  & 24th  January 


"ANDSW'ORTH  I-VH-rd  road, 


London's  No-1  Speci*li*t 

Search  CompMy 

. *"*******«* 

awl  !**«■«*“ 

- gu,Tnlx.*N^«‘ 

. or««  fo***"0"  Dep<' 

US  SEARCH  FOR  YOO.- 

Tel-  ,*4  171  «w  •«*'  ' 

h*  .4d  i?l  *w  IWJ 
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PART  EXCHANCE  AVAILABLE* 


tonsleys,  swia 


prow® 

an- com  pt» 'SM*"' room 

tm  whwM.  ww«^£*2J 

— -tssss 

£325.000  FREEHOLD 


ISLINGTON 

Exceptional  ebw  how* 

inbwtofCUtnanbary 

- Mortar  bed  with  ensuito 
- 3 further  bed- * tutu'!1  ^ 
- 4 rccepa  • eotment 
. wine  cellar  • fully  F*«  «t 
. oep  mnidt  flat  ^ pt*1 

ensopw 

Hcaloy  Graham  St  Company 
‘ 0171  3*»  'J&° 
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coupmrewiDESPECiALKrs  rox  investment  property 
MANAGEMENT AND  -BUY  TO  LET  MORTGAGES. 

THE  HEART  OF  BELGRAVIA 

- First  Tivr  «n  the  Mabkkt  - 

Newly  emptied  Mti  iclbrttatocai  by  Ownorof  ibb  Ltaod  cuirer  bne  snoal  «*  4 
ftoca  ««i  *«tic  fronapr-  TraCnowl  Ujkr  Water  rtfi  gn«ne  paW 

faWmpp.  KjitAJK1  final  ihwariwct  wMi 

FaB^  rqu^Fpcd  tor  baaiw&iM  oenrpaboa  ideal  tar  rstzrtaiaina- 
Longfci  miwdOStp*,’,rt' 

" " "**' ’joaumUnOaK  <Mic  lOTpooo  more.  Jomanm  dinfag  worn 
|m  12)  ft^oBBOr  tan/jr  IdMua  wi*  hnaklia  h*c 
■not  ntl  tahwn  m.  2 faflta  betoaWrtd*  Stow  ra«a 
UOsy  non.  Stac^  wto  U»*h  "rthd  pankn  *"*  /‘w“ 

tkndfa  formmnef  cnuukuog  tokkm  laitiBt  m bwfcwmx 

■ — mg.iu«a»a  TiL!  171730  MB  fta  «I71730  31 W 


S The  Difference  between  a good  property  and  an 

investment  grade  property...  is  Uw  Tenant 

An  investment  grate  tenant  trawfonra  a good  l"“  * <**“ 

investment  We  deliver  qualilj'.  Corponiie-spt««red  expairi**  a» 
ttxumis  They,  in  turn,  deliver  stabiUiy.  superior  itnfcds  and  cmlR- 
worthiness. 

Please  contact  us  at 

Tmr5MK.fekJAN  AgENCY 

Creators  of  Investment  Grade  Properties 

Tel:  (01711 581-5353  Fax:  i0171)  584-5078 

imufam  • VbybiMge  • OtMam 


ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  OF  TOUR  OWN  PIECE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 
FROM  AS  LITTLE  AS  £45  PER  MONTH 


Our  properties  enjoy  trcathoLitiK 

visas  bum  nomain-dde  and  yall<7 
estate  k*s.  ovcr-loofci««  tail  vtrcyaiis. 
peon  povet  and  sun-flooifcd  Cumland. 
Fhritfid  wiL  wftities  and  mad  access  w 
cadi  kx.  Subortwn  » dbc  fii*«  grown* 

Chy  of  Dcmaig.  NJ/L.  U5A.  larea 

pop.  2SJQ0O)  which  it  anractmg  more  ; 

and  mom  Amencam  wtm  am  looking  m *e  Iwuie.  Ctommac  m Pboenii. 

Hicwo.  ARmqneniM.  Los  Cnicss  md  El  Pnao. 

ENCHANTING  NEV  HEQC0 

Tcwei  blue  daes  ntimug  di  male.  poUudoo-ftee.  4fl00  fees  devanoo.  Prime 
J UK,  with  buiUkiB  permit,  priced  Trom  £4.101.00  «tdi  £«OW  down  payment. 

SWJAjykin(eiesondBdmii*tafancenpral4y«MrsiiiwiuWy  peynwtoofonlj 

£45.00).  Units  avalaMe  from  half-oaf  ptos  to  40- jar  rancho.  (A-tO^ae  ranch 
onto  m Enk  anDWjOa  a mwah.  I This  n an  uctikm  and  metpawm  «■»  of 
mvotin;  in  the  fas  growing  soothwed  of  ttw  U J A.  This  tifa  is  JCtetly  [united 


% ViST 


ta 


Now  luaoy  oparnwnt  to  rent  h 

St  Motor,  Jbkok  tar  £35.000  per  arnsn. 
1^1943  lemtpeMakxtsaitBinakaly 
oortoruegto  oTJaseyrerttow 
n>  Jeosatoktof- 


Roplu  to  Bo*  B83ST,  RtanOBi  TVncs. 
Ono  Soutwah  ftMrt.  London  SE1  Art. 


1M  Int  *44  (1K1  (0|181 


1 0315  DAYS/EVKNfNtSnVHEKJENDSUPTOSPM 


[ ENNAKDS  PROPERTIES  1 NT ERNATION.AJL 


Tuscany 

English  developer  offem  three 
houses  remaining  in  six  house 

development,  historical  mini  silt. 

20  mins  Siena. 

2-1  beds.  30  ft  tecs.  OH,  terrace 
jgdaa,  mainteonoc.  magnificent  pooL  J 
Far  coloar  brodiuif 
TeVFacc  (BOW)  577-707OS 


SWITZERLAND 

Ctokts  & .^partmatto  m pratkr 
resorts  &Alptm  milages.  Contact 
HRAKY  SCOTT - 
The  Saast  Specialists. 
TH/Fta  01243  5B3225  (UW. 
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Mauritzberg  Slott  in  Sweden 

' A superb  Manor  House  with  more  than  one  mile  of 
'tj_.  ^ frontage  along  the  Baltic  Sea,  located  less  than 

y ~ 100  miles  South  of  Stockholm- 

- Exquisitely  refurbished  the  Mauritzberg  Slott  is  today  a 
V-  L Countryside  Hotel  with  a well  established  clientele.  The  two 
■.  J wings  accommodate  eleven  bedrooms  and  a suite  as  well  as  a 
renowned  restaurant.  The  corps  de  logis  comprise  three 
suites  and  two  bedrooms  as  well  as  a dining  room,  drawing 
room  and  a library  together  with  four  smaller  rooms  which 
are  used  for  conferences.  The  grounds  also  comprise  a small 
and  sought  after  Chapel  for  wedding  ceremonies  and  Art 
gallery. 

The  surrounding  land,  about  1000  acres  (400  hectares), 
has  recently  been  rezoned  enabling  a fuB  Golf  Course  and 
about  two  hundred  Second  homes  to  be  built  along  with 
two  Marinas-  A building  permit  has  already  been  granted 
for  a separate  sixty  room  Hotel  and  Conference  building. 


GotfaBkaica 

ALTEA  HILLS 

JUST  RELEASED 
VttlAS 

13  bad.  3 booh  + garaga  MosnBcerrt  | 
MQ  view*.  oS  tocanat.  Hd  CK*.  tonhk.  [ 

iQ&XMGi*.rn&ra.Sjpt*TTKK&. 

HW*art,pec!fica«ion 

Prices  Horn  El  12JBQ  Incl  plot. 
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USA 


Country  & Ski  Resort  Properties 
Excelert  Rental  Potential 
602422-3254/ 

602  422-4555  Fax 
e-mat  Pfinnemayr@aol.com 



For  full  infomiation  to  serious  investors 
please  contact  sole  agent 
DTZ  Sweden  In  Stockholm. 
Phone  *46  8 671  3410.  Fax  +46  8 671  3430 
email:  magnus.dagerfldtue 


Sweden 


‘.«*n>r  .t 


DORDOdNE  • Beairituly  rertarad  17tti  C 
bfflihau&Q  In  do  kw.  large  bam  4 
pati.  & beds  3 tnDH.  loww.  toys 
kBchenftflntng  nn.  El 5.000  p-a.  mi 
rental  hcoma.  Price  PI  30  000  Teh 
0004(0)1222  521348  / Fax:  521342 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  property  sales  end 
rgntafe.  100‘s  at  colour  photos  an  our 

web-aSa.  wwwxoau -country  xom. 

Coast  and  Counry,  The  EngSsh 
Etitie  Agents  on  fl»  French  RMem. 
Tot.  *33 (0)4 82  92 47 50 

FRENCH  PROPERTY  MEWS  Monthly 
old,  new  & eU  properties,  legal 
column  eK.  Ask  far  jwur  FHEE  copy 
now  Tel  0181  947 1834 

SPANISH  FR0PBTIY  NEWS  TTw  only 
pmpaiiy  rmgazbn  >oi  tor  Spain. 

Free  eopylrt  0181 297  9i« 


Forthcoming  World-wide  Colour 
Property  Supplements 


The  Financial  Times  will  publish  two  world-wide  colour 
supplements: 

• 13  February  1999  - ‘London  Property  and 
Developers  Market’ 

• 27  March  1999  - ‘World-wide  Property  Market’ 

This  opportunity  provides  a perfect  advertising  vehicle  to 
all  property  agents  and  developers  who  are  currently 
promoting  their  properties  within  the  UK  and  on  a global 
level. 

Renowned  for  award  winning  editorial  and  excellent  colour 
reproduction,  these  supplements  will  be  distributed  to  an 
affluent  audience  of  1.2  million  people  in  over  140 
countries. 

Prime  positions  in  mono/colour  are  still  available,  however, 
due  to  demand  it  is  recommended  to  book  early  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

Preferential  rates  are  being  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
advertise  in  both,  however,  bookings  need  to  be  confirmed 
before  1st  February  1999. 


For  further  information  please  contact: 
The  Property  Team  in  London 
Tel:  +44  171  873  3211/3591 
Fax:  +44  171  873  3098 
email:  robert.bryson@FT.com 
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Unrastored:  a draamy  lot  reconstructed  chateau  for  sale  near  Cieyrac  - it  feels  as  though  nothing  has  changed  there  far  a century 


Restored:  in  Lot-et-Garonne  is  Gervftsfe,  an  old  famthmaa/chateeu  with  a tower  block  and  large  yard  containing  a 17th  century  dovecote 
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In  one  way.  the  Dor- 
dogne Is  virtually  fin- 
ished. It’s  still  very 
much  alive  as  a place 
to  live  or  to  visit  - but 
as  far  as  building  work  on 
the  bigger  properties  is  con- 
cerned. there  is  very  little 
left  to  do. 

The  region  is  reputed  to 
have  more  than  1,000  cha- 
teaux or  manoirs,  and  in  the 
1930s  there  were  plenty  for 
sale.  Today,  it  is  hard  to  find 
one  that  has  not  been  refur- 
bished. 

The  Dordogne  property 
market,  in  south-western 
France,  spent  most  of  the 
1990s  becalmed  bat  more 
recently  has  been  on  the 
move  again.  Properties  for 
sale,  which  had  been  signifi- 
cantly outnumbering  buyers 
during  the  recession  - the 
collapse  of  the  UK  property 
market  in  1989  and  devalua- 
tion of  sterling  in  September 
1992  were  savage  blows  to 
the  Dordogne  market  - are 
at  last  being  bought  and 
prices  are  firming,  without 
the  irrational  speculative 
rises  of  the  late  1960s. 

Last  year  was  very  busy. 
British,  Dutch  and  Belgians 
are  still  looking,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  country 
and  its  cottages,  farms  and 
chateaux  and  the  fortified 
market  towns  - bas tides  - 
often  with  arcades  around 


Where  the  work  is  almost  done 

Gerald  Cadogan  goes  in  search  of  unrestored  chateaux  and  manoirs  - and  finds  there  are  few  left 


the  main  square.  There  are 
also  German  and  US  buyers. 

The  land  has  the  settled, 
comforting  look  of  a place 
that  has  been  farmed  and 
tended  for  centuries.  Food  is 
excellent.  Communications 
with  northern  Europe 
become  steadily  easier,  with 
autoroutes  in  all  directions, 
major  airports  at  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse  land  small 
ones  at  places  such  as  Ber- 
gerac and  Agen)  and  the 
TGV  trains.  And  for  those 
who  tire  of  inland  life  and 
want  a break  from  swim- 
ming in  a pool,  it  is  an  easy 
drive  to  the  long  sweep  of 
sandy  beaches  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  west  of  Bordeaux. 

A growing  number  of  buy- 
ers are  preferring  the  Dor- 
dogne to  the  crowded  C6te 
d’Azur  and  Provence  (and 
their  elevated  prices), 
reports  Sarah  Francis  of 
agent  Sifex.  They  come  in 
search  of  better  value  and 
tranquillity.  And  more 
people  are  coming  to  settle 
in  their  30s,  40s  and  50s.  says 
James  Pattinson,  a Dor- 
dogne-based agent  and 


FPDSavills’  associate, 
whereas  foreign  buyers  in 
the  past  were  mostly  retir- 
ees. 

The  first  expatriates  to 
settle  in  the  Dordogne  (or 
Wrigord  as  the  French  pre- 
fer to  call  the  region)  were  a 
trickle  of  British  artists  and 
writers  in  the  1950s,  when 
they  could  buy  a group  of 
medieval  buildings  for  £300. 

The  Dordogne  valley  east 
of  Bordeaux  and  the  sur- 
rounding regions  have  since 
been  as  popular  with  north 
European  buyers  (mostly 
from  the  UK)  as  Tuscany, 
but  prices  are  cheaper.  Many 
foreigners  stay  the  whole 
year  - which  hardly  any  do 
in  Tuscany  - and  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  French 
school  system  where,  as  they 
become  biHngues,  they  can 
speed  their  parents'  integra- 
tion into  local  society. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  1980s. . 
as  mare  families  started  to 
arrive  - “to  get  out  of  the 
London  rat  race",  one  family 
said,  while  others  moved 
"to  escape  Thatcherism"  - 
there  were  still  plenty  of 


Restored:  Chateau  de  Lauzanac  was  bought  as  a ruin  10  years  ago 


houses  available  to  restore. 

But  during  1908  it  became 
hard  to  find  a shell  building 
to  restore  at,  say,  FFr200,000 
says  Pattinson.  and  holiday 
cottages  with  a pool  costing 
between  FFrlm  and  FFrl.5m 
(£107,000-£160 . 000)  sold  at 
once. 

Most  houses  on  offer 
through  agents  that  sell  to 
foreigners  will  have  been 
restored.  But  there  are  still  a 


few  for  restoration,  as  I saw 
when  looked  in  the  window 
of  an  agency  at  Sauveterre- 
de-Guyenne  in  Entre-deux- 
MerS,  the  triangle  of  land 
south-east  of  Bordeaux 
between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Dordogne  (the  “two 
seas"). 

It  might  also  he  possible  to 
buy  a house  with  some  land, 
and  find  a fanner  to  work  It 
in  exchange  for  looking  after 


your  house  when  you  are 
away.  The  going  rate  for 
arable  land  is  between 
FFr15.000  and  FFr18.000  a 
hectare,  says  Pattinson.  But 
for  prospective  wine-makers, 
land  will  cost  between 
FFr100,000  and  FFr120,000  a 
hectare  for  established  vines 
with  a Bergerac  appellation 
(up  smartly  from  FFr60,000- 

70.000  in  1997)  or  FFr200.000- 

250.000  for  a generic  Bor- 
deaux appellation.  Around 
St  Emilion,  prices  reach  up 
to  FFrlm  per  hectare,  and 
can  be  even  more  for  prime 
parcels. 

Near  Eymet.  Pattinson  and 
FPDSavills  offer  the  restored 
Chateau  de  Lauzanac.  with 
superb  views  from  its  prom- 
ontory above  the  river 
Dronne.  It  has  16  hectares 
and  plenty  of  outbuildings  - 
some  are  now  guest  houses 
and  holiday  cottages  - for 
FFr4-9m.  It  was  bought  as  a 
ruin  10  years  ago. 

To  the  south,  in  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  the  same  group  is 
selling  Gerv§si£.  an  old 
fannhouse/chateau  with  a 
tower  block  and  an  attrac- 


tive large  yard  with  a 17th 
century  dovecote  (pigeon - 
nicr)  and  2 hectares  for 
FFr4.7m. 

Two  Bergerac  wine  proper- 
ties are  on  Pattinson's  list, 
one  with  a small,  newly 
planted  vineyard  at  FFr3 2m, 
the  other  with  74  hectares  of 
vines  (red.  white  and  Monba- 
zillac)  as  well  as  15  hectares 
of  plums  and  52  of  woods 
and  fields,  at  a price  still  to 
be  determined  - a not 
unusual  situation  in  France. 
Just  10km  from  Bordeaux. 
Sifex  offers  a chartreuse  (a 
17th-18tb  century  gentle- 
man’s house  on  one  floor) 
with  73  hectares  of  vines 
(half  Merlot,  half  Cabernet 
Sauvignon)  and  a further  24 
hectares  (let)  for  FFr26m. 

Pattinson  also  lists  smaller 
and  larger  houses,  as  does 
Sifex.  which  offers  a house  in 
a hamlet  near  Excideuil  with 
a pool  for  FFrlJm  (that  will 
quickly  find  a buyer)  and  a 
maison  de  maitre  between 
An  go  u 16 me  and  Pftrigueux 
with  a pool  and  guest  house 
and  24  hectares  for  FFr2m. 
(Part  of  the  land  is  valuable 


truffle  country.)  Near  P£ri- 
gueux.  Damns  Abroad  is  sell- 
ing a three-bedroom  holiday 
house  with  pool  for  £89,000. 

Entre-deux-Mers  is  lovely 
rolling  country  with  woods 
wherever  there  arc  not  vine- 
yards, and  is  underrated  by 
the  market,  according  to  Pat- 
tinson. even  though  it  is  so 
close  to  Bordeaux.  In  the 
region,  a dreamy  unrestored 
chateau  is  for  sale  near 
Cieyrac  from  Agence  Immo- 
biliire  du  POrigord.  with  17 
hectares  among  trees  beside 
a river  that  once  supplied 
the  moat.  It  looks  like  a 
tower  house  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

The  price  for  this  chance 
of  a lifetime  for  energetic 
optimists,  where  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  for  a cen- 
tury, is  FFr3m. 

A less  demanding  house  in 
Entre-deux-Mers.  built  in  tra- 
ditional style  near  Sadlrac 
for  an  English  family  in 
1970,  is  for  sole  from  Cabinet 
Bedin  for  FFrl-5m, 

■ South-west  France  (code  00 
33-6):  Agence  Immobiliire  du 
Perigord.  Bergerac,  and 
James  Pattinson.  St  Semin 
de  Darns : s 393  9985;  Cabinet 
Bedin,  Fargues-St  Hilaire, 
5797  0999. 

In  London  (00  44  1 71): 
Domus  Abroad.  431  4692 ; 
FPDSavills.  40S  5520:  Sifex. 
384 1200. 
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An  exclusive  preview  of  an  exclusive  development 

Prince  Redents  Gate 


Set  in  a stunning  location  only 
250  yards  from  Regenrt  Park,  this  landmark 
development  is  one  of  Barra rts  most 
prestigious  to  date. 


Private  undeq^ound  parking1 
behind  electronic  exurance  i 


1,2  and  3 bedroom  apumena 
and  penthouses. 

• 

Sensational  specification. 

• 

Many  apartments  with  private  balconies, 
patios  or  stunning  roof  terraces. 

• 

Private  fitness  suite,  indoor  swimming 
pool  sauna  and  jaamd  far  all  residents. 

Appotwcd  Agenc 


8B  Blenheim  Bishop 


The  preview  exhibition  of  floor  plaits,  model  and  prices  and  an 
exclusive  opportunity  to  reserve  your  apartment  will  be  held  at: 


The  Knapp  Qallery,  Regent’s  College , 
Inner  Circle , Regent’s  Park , 
London  NWl 
Saturday  23rd  January 
& Sunday  24th  January  1 lam  to  4pm 


Come  and  join  us  or  call  0181  (507  1919 

10am  to  6pm,  7 days  a week  for  further  information. 


24  hour  uniformed  concierge. 

Video  entry  {dune  system. 

• 

Baker  Street  underground  station 
less  than  half  a mile  away. 

• 

Convenient  connections  to  the 
MI  and  M40. 

• 

Maiylebooe,  Euston  and  Paddington 
Main  Line  Stations  all  within  l1/:  miles- 


BARRATT 

^Brttaehk-  SSrVsruei'  SfZotutc  ARui/dcr 


AH  offca  victim  dm  advenfremenr  are  avttilablc  on  rejected  ptuucima  only  and  mbjca  do  tortus  and  contract  avaikblUiy.  lUmtrattecu  are  trubcaavr  only. 


S |p  felicity  j lord 

[ MhgMis Mi, Ml  SpadraMaHssoafcn]  Mta Site*, BteS«ans- 

^^mm***^  rf^DiBBpamietaeB  «sc«d  in»i»ii  wo®  smgm  feat*  bra- 
wn SJohri»tafl  and  BterSnd  3 pte. 


3 tenure,  tataxm  gud  ctatena  3 

ntm.  ffcd  tafea  H safer  ES5JM0 
■2  Law  drafted 

[fay  b ft  fcnul  f 

eft  and  mean  erteWatag 
?0«Bi 


PB*W.  teda  £525.000 

Bgbpto  Hw  K touring  i«w  H rift 

unity  eft  t*x*  HBXfttag  Iran  nmmul 
stmng  ratf  ara  ims  aws.  3 Ante  . 


ncqttn  mm  dnfng  mm  £240000 


ALL  ENQUIRIES 
TEL:  0171  407  3669 


* 39,  1 &2  Bedroom  Apartments 

• Raufy  Jbr  Occupation 

PRICES  f BOM 

£145, 000  to  £299, 000 


tsiftc  contact: 

i London 

11/359* 


FT.com 


t ¥ 

; t 


Knightsbridge 
& Kensington 

Asafcwfeor 

3 BEoeoow.  2 wJHBOOM 

ABUTMENTS,  SOME  KEBEffllV 

nSUflUSHED  TO  A MGH  StMOAED. 
AutlLABIJF  RAW  W8NISHBD  FROM  . 
S75ty687Srw. 

DRAGON  fcStMKnAL  - - 

0171  355  4411 

BELGRAVIA 

W.  Eaton  Place,  bright  3rd  fir 
flat  Wt  2 bed.  2 bath,  cloak, 
period  building,  caretaker, 
tow  outgoings.  24  yrs, 
£373,000. 

■fat  0976  402  271  Of 

0171  8231415. 

TWO  BED 
apartment 

Next  to  SL  Pauls  with 
river  views  £275  p.w. 
Tel:  0171  403  0900. 

CROFT  ESTATES 

Are  offering  “ superb^ selection 
of  flau  and  houses  available  for 
die  central 

Fnm  £300  p-v.io  £2.000  p.u  I 

Tel:  0171-937-1177  | 

SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET 
MAYFAIR,  Wl 

Lateral  first  floor  flat, 
character  building  amidst 
vibrant  London  lifestyle 
centre.  Well  proportioned 
reception,  two  beds,  two 
baths  design  kitchen,  hall  + 
petite  roof  terrace.  Newly 
refurbished,  ready  to 
personalise. 

99  year  lease  £380,000 

Dcbuthau 
Thorpe 
JteMnlW 


0171408 1161 


REDHILL  PLACE, 
REGENTS  PARK,  NWl 

A men  dnttymnl  it  1 Si  3 badraom 

ft'Ethufci  mail  homre, 

Plate  I h (raestl)  Mder  cxNiuclfan 
within  iln  tapranu:  ntwt  dewitipaml 
buk  round  an  atrodra  dole  courtyard 

Mucd  on  Ac  badm  of  Kcjrau  ftrt-  TV 
louse*  wiB  he  orwty  tdmbutEd  with  die 
optional  benefit  of  see ok  imdaynjuait 
jWth* 

Thr  Aw  ine  p n rrt*h  few  mvraiam 
by  appmamaa  iro  rtr  Anno. 

PRICES  FROM  £335,000. 
FREEHOLD.  SOLE  AGENTS. 
GOLDSCBIMDT  & HOWLAND 
REGENTS  HASS  OFFICE 
0171724440* 

Fan  0J7I-724 1120 
email 

lepaapafcadotlBfftldtdtmtlUnfthnitqiA 

Mch«c-  wwwprldKlffmdLhoartuiiLnijA 


BELGRAA1A,  SWI 

Rarely  avaiL  I bed.  unmod.  Cotu^e  within  almost  hidden  cni-de-sac 
off  Boomc  St,  nr  Staaoe  and  Eaton  Squares, 
req.  total  rencnaikm.  99  yn. 

£295,000 

MONTPELIER  WALK 
KNIGHTSB  RIDGE,  S\V7 

Wonderful  location,  4 levels.  Freehold  period  town  house. 

3 beds,  2 baths,  I rocep.  kit,  dining. 

RATIO  GARDEN  manageable.  OK  con. 

£700,000  Freehold 

EATON  SQUARE,  SWI 

Top  <L  Lateral  qartmem.  C14Ssqm  «ithin  grand  period  bldg 
a/Looking  the  square. 

Drawing,  dining,  kh/hfst., 

3 beds.  2 hath,  security.  73  yrs. 

£1.15  mDlion 


Debenham 

Thorpe 

Residvxtinl . 


0171  235  8088 


P felicity  j lord 


A Dfebedram  around  fS» 
te  wOm  a pujux  Ml  Uca  uaicd  less  Sun 
Mami^taiiH^i^AbfcBhn  wdp^nwd 

OaUrtan  Road,  M A 20 1«  Watrai  lenaza 
naw  kxaU  i*fi  hal  i into  U Raftwy  Fte 
KudogmrtKam.  Fnahm  Pika  BSSJB0 
nratyBwl  BFoslnftsmlartatol 
Vcnai  irate.  aw«i  Bbtmliai  ffl  maty 
murW  HHifEf,  Frwnolfl  Prta  ESO000 
tetak  ShMt,  B1  a #»E£  tut™,  toce  kxasd 
dte  b Hfoafc  Caral  and  wtm  a lanriB  nig  ol 
An»J  untoBnusd  aantn  axl  Upper  Seta, 
ftltngui  Freeftokl  Price  E«WU0 


CITY  ROAD- 
OLD  STREET 
London  EC1 
■f-Multi  level  2 bed  duplex, 
♦Mezzanine  leveL 


• +T(srrace 
♦Wood  strip  floors 

£400pw 

Columbia  Estates 
0171  613  0975 


SAVE  $1M 

on  hotels  in  1 999. 
Use  our  managed 
Mayfair  flats. 
Call 

Savile  House, 
0171  491  0414. 


AYIESFCRD 


BELGRAVIA 

MARBLED  MAGNIFICENCE! 

Iimnadne  bouv  widi  w (xw  rwo 
jtalra  uod  conermay  uyfe 
GUiilWuiftHl  rautn  no  dfr  nanh  utt  uf 

OtegcrRM. 

4 BEDS  ■ 3 BATHS  *3  KECEPS 
KIT7BREAXFASr  ROOM 
MIO  GARDEN 

5U>  YEARS  £UHjMH 

STC 

FADED  ELEGANCE! 
ie  taMf  uMnoJen>Md  fecKAi  Iw*  ™ 
d*  aouah  tide  of  Caald  RnaO. 

Mi  BEDS  >4  BATHS  >.WRECEPS 
R1T/BIUC  RM  ■R/TERR  • WDO 
FRONT  GARDEN 
JOINT  SOLE  AGENTS 
J&A8USSELLSMR0N  0171225 
tan 

. FTtEEBOU  ajsejHb 


BABBJCAH  Eta,  vnal  I bud  Art.  Berth 

bona  batcony,  fMOGjMO,  FranK  Hama 
S Co  0171  600  7000. 


St  Pauls.  Safak  I hedro  new  Jcv 
TuntST^dpu' 

BarbtoB.  3 bed  sep  to  & tetbroam 
fttMnhedLVUpu 

Bartww.  I bed  nws  un  3ml  dr 
rtf  art  Ut  bp  tat  farnishtd  CU?pw 
ClerlicnimlL  3 bed  Id  m dr*, 
mrinmung  pool,  gym  A Jif  £T75{w 
SW1B.  3 faed  3 hath  mail  in  superb 
locfaon  unfuimshed  £J00pn 
bBufCtmi. 3 /4  bednnra  period 
mace  bottc  2 ret  2 bathroom,  pfc 
£S3dpvi 

Dwif.l  Watney 

0171  253  4414 

iKCuanmKiiE  Ctunooeux  Squik 
Loaw  BCIM6AP 


HJQHGJtlE  MB.  "to  M lurrtahwJ 

sadti  tadno  W floor  2 tad  Bat  n modem 
Hadk  k baleonji  garaga.  OiW  4SS  3486. 


bi  c 1 1\  i: 

l>AVII>SO\ 


STRATFORD  ROAD.  W8 

A bright  and  well  presented 
period  house  over  three  floors 
only,  in  an  excellent  location 
south  of  Kensington  High 
Street 

4/5  Beds,  2 Bibs  (I  efcL 
Shwr  Rid.  DU  Rmp,  Din 
Rai, 

SH  Rcn/Bcd  5.  Kit,  UUty  Rm, 
Oks,  Patio 


F/H 


£725.000 


MELBURY  ROAD.  WI4 

A superb  first  floor  flat  in  small 
pottered  block  close  to  Holland 
Farit,  in  excellent  order  with 
delightful  westerly  garden  views 
and  limited  off  street  parking. 

3 Beds.  E/s  Bth.  Sbwr  Rm, 
Drwng  Rm  Jut,  Ent  HaU,  Lift, 
Sep  Storage. 


0171  589  6077 


in  BuMmi,  EC2  A ■J*cfrjn  ti  aartrott 
ttffoi  nas  b|j«t  B4*d«jiuituiB3!it  rued 
nsadennai  te^Hctmert.  LenelWld  Price 
tfumSSWM 

aUtaHai^ECl  fi^tariMiksrtsrorr 
ol  cne  sii  ho  Insraa]  «nraie  anti  fuqt 
stniicaLirs  inmaa  mac  jtd  omeH  cl 
es(h  DrHeuu&.  McuntB  a temmo 
Laaschaid  nice  Iron  Cl  X 000 
TteO^ewm, tel  A im dmta(«crt d 

cuwnal  Vttrav  xJwri  twra  l«awl  lufl 
a io*  ban  Moors*  underground  jjion. 

lmmitou  na  tram  n 39.950 


FPDSavills 


Chesham  Street,  SWI 
A first  floor  2 bedroom,  fiat 
situated  witfrin  a smafi  purpose 
built  block  in  Belgravia,  dose  to 
aB  trie  faeftties  of  Sbana  Sheet 

and  Knightsbridge. 

£345,000 

L«ssa  approx  Sfi  y«ar* 


UpteMIgc  1171 7»  MOt 


SISaJUCKlNGHAM  GATE 

Portcred  block,  hip  floor  bright 
we»r  facing  rccep,  hakony  A 
terrace.  2 beds  LS.  sh  mum,  kiL 
£250.0 00. 

SH1.GREVCQAI.SI 

Pone  red  modern  block  vnrh 
(Mtking,  2 beds  ^5.  shw  bath,  kit 
A rerep.  UtO.000. 

'Hathaways 

12  Greycoat  Place  SWI 
0171222  3133 
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CaMc  Siring  In  the  wfenw's  enefcmov  watt  its  owner  Pater  Suva  (centre  rigid}  after  winning  thePrkita  Jockey  ChMi  st  Cbantay,  France,  in  1996 


Owy  U MeaWhport  ■ 


Horseracing 


Squaring  up  to  the  bookies 


Peter  Savill  has  a mission  to  solve  the  sport's  underfunding.  Michael  Thompson-Noel  reports 


There  is  something  of 
che  top-flight  boxer 
about  Peter  Savill, 
who  is  president  of 
the  British  Horserac- 
ing Board  (BHB).  It  is  not  that  he 
is  pugilistic.  But  Savill  enjoyis 
verbal  sparring,  moves  fluidly, 
even  stealthily,  and  hits  out  with 
clever  ideas  as  smoothly  as  a box- 
ing champion  flicking  jabs  into 
the  face  of  a foe. 

Savfll’s  foes  are  the  bookmak- 


ers. 


For  decades,  British  bookmak- 
ing firms  have  siphoned  fat  prof- 
its' out  of  horseracing,  using 
them,  in  some  cases,  to  diversify 
into  other  businesses  - property, 
hotels,  whatever  - at  racing's 
expense. 

As  a result,  Savill,  a multimil- 
lionaire and  prominent  racehorse 
owner,  says  UK  racing  is  starkly 
underfunded,  compared  with  the 
sport  in  other  major  racing  coun- 
tries. 

Such  a complaint  is  not  new. 
British  racehorse  owners  always 
seem  to  be  whining  about  the  low 
average  prize  money  for  which 
their  steeds  compete  and  badger- 
ing the  government  to  pump  mil- 
lions more  in  subsidy  into  racing 
to  ftmd  their  fantasies. 

* In  the  view  of  Savill  and  the 
BHB,  these  extra  millions  - 
Eiosm  annually  - should  come 
mainly  from  the  bookies  (£80m), 
with  £25m  tossed  into  racing’s 
cavernous  pot  by  sponsors,  race- 
courses, racegoers  and  punters. 

Many  people,  especially  the 
bookies  and  probably  most  bet- 
tors - punters  have  zero  influ- 


ence on  how  racing  is  run  or 
financed  - disagree  with  the 
claim  that  (Jg  raring  is  under- 
funded. 

They  say  it  is  extremely  tacky 
of  owners,  who  are  rich  by  defini- 
tion if  not  always  high-born,  to 
rattle  their  begging  bowls  so  bra- 
zenly and  so  frequently.  Racing, 
they  reckon,  is  a-  highly  success- 
ful sport.  Far  from  deserving 
increased  subsidies  from  punters, 
who  already  donate  millions  to 
the  sport  via  a levy  on  betting 
turnover,  racehorse  owners 
should  he  thankful  for  what  they 
have  got  (In  1998-99,  the  betting 
levy  is  expected  to  produce 
£52  An  for  rating). 

However,  Peter  Savill  is  a man 
with  true  grit  He  has  the  bookies 
in  his  sights,  and  there  - flailing 
crossly  - they  will  stay.  Very  sel- 
dom have  the  bookies  encoun- 
tered an  opponent  as  formidable, 
determined,  quick-witted  and 
intelligent  as  Savill,  whose  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  BHB,  rac- 
ing’s main  supervisory  body, 
gives  him  access  to  the  corridors 
of  power. 

The  other  day,  at  a racing 
forum  in  London,  Savill  claimed 
that  the  key  assertions  underpin- 
ning the  BHB’s  one-year-old 
financial  plan  for  rating,  which 
seeks  an  additional  £105m  annu- 
ally, remained  “rock-solid"  and 
“unchallenged". 

They  are  certainly  not  unchal- 
lenged: they  have  been  chal- 
lenged unceasingly,  especially  by 
the  bookies.  But  what  is  now 
happening  is  that  SavCTs  call  for 
substantial  extra  money  for  rac- 


ing is  sounding  increasingly  rear 
sonable,  mainly  because  UK 
bookmakers  - he  says  - are 
awash  with  profit 
It  is  unacceptable,  says  Savin, 
for  the  British  betting  industry  to 
pay  only  1 per  cent  of  betting 
turnover  to  racing  when  all  other 
major  racing  nations  pay  4.4-15 
per  cent  of  such  turnover.  Sec- 
ond, UK  betting  shop  overheads 
are  unacceptably  high  at  more 
than  14  per  cent  of  betting  turn- 
over. compared  to  5.5-10  per  cent 


He  wants 
to  loosen 
the  bookies' 


iron  grip 
on  racing's 
throat 


in  other  major  racing  countries. 
Third,  the  UK  betting  industry’s 
“total  monopoly”  of  betting  on 
horserating  is  unfair,  anti-com- 
petitive and  unacceptable.  The 
BHB  would  like  to  see  betting 
facilities  introduced  into  non-tra- 
ditiona]  outlets  such  as  pubs. 

Savill  is  calling  for  a revolu- 
tion. He  wants  to  modernise  UK 
racing's  administration  and  fin- 
anting.  Especially,  he  wants  to 
loosen  the  bookies’  iron  grip  on 
racing's  throat 

Can  the  bookies  pay  more? 
Lots  more?  They  say  they  cant 
They  have  always  said  that.  But 
Savill  is  certain  they  can.  In  1995, 


he  says,  the  UK  betting  industry 
claimed  to  be  making  “only" 
£100m  profit  a year.  “The  1998 
profits  of  the  Big  Three  firms 
alone  [Ladbrokes,  Coral,  William 
Hill]  are  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  £240zn,"  says  Savill, 
“making  total  betting  industry 
profits  In  1998  in  excess  of 
£35Qm.” 

Based  on  recent  valuations,  he 
says,  the  UK's  off-course  betting 
industry  is  worth  more  than  £3bn 
a year,  a figure  that  is  likely  to 
keep  rising.  Savill  is  probably 
right  Quite  possibly,  the  spread 
of  digital,  interactive  TV  betting 
services  in  the  coming  decade 
will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
those  betting  companies  that 
move  fast  enough  to  capitalise  on. 
it. 

“Betting  industry  experts 
believe  that  up  to  2 per  cent  of 
overhead  costs  can  be  saved  by 
the  introduction  of  Improved 
computerisation  systems,”  says 
Savill.  "Based  on  1998  betting 
turnover  of  £7bn.  that  means  up 
to  a further  £l40m  in  savings  to 
the  betting  industry. 

“The  facts  are  irrefutable.  The 
betting  industry  is  getting  richer 
and  richer.  In  1998  it  made  more 
than  three  times  the  profit  of 
three  years  earlier.  It  can  clearly 
afford  to  pay  a lot  more  [to  rac- 
ing]." The  betting  industry,  adds 
the  racing  board  chairman, 
should  pay  racing  an  extra  £80m 
from  betting  turnover  without 
passing  it  on  to  punters  in  the 
farm  of  a higher  levy  on  bets. 
Punters  already  pay  9 per  cent 
extra  on  bets  in  levy  and  tax. 


More,  SaviD  wants  to  see  the 
present  levy  system  scrapped. 
The  government's  role  in  rating, 
says  the  BHB  chairman,  “should 
be  one  of  regulation  of  gambling, 
not  management  of  betting  busi- 
nesses and  arbitration  of  inter-in- 
dustry disputes."  In  short,  the 
government  should  withdraw 
from  racing's  commercial  arena, 
leaving  the  racing  and  betting 
industries  to  get  on  with  their 
own  business. 

The  bookmakers  complain  that 
Savill  uses  betting  figures  very 
selectively.  They  say  they  have 
already  spent  heavily  on  improv- 
ing the  betting  infrastructure. 
And  they  warn  they  are  losing 
turnover  to  offshore,  low-tax  and 
internet  rivals. 

Savill  calls  this  last  claim 
“scaremongering",  adding: 
“There's  no  evidence  of  anything 
but  a tiny  percentage  of  betting 
turnover  being  'affected-  in  this 
way". 

Some  bookies  suggest  that  , the 
best  way  to  help  rating  would  be 
for  the  government  to  lower  bet- 
ting tax  again,  from  6.75  to  5 per 
cent  of  turnover,  producing  an 
estimated  £lfim  more  for  rating. 

In  the  months  ahead,  UK  book- 
making  firms  wfB  probably  come 
to  dread  hearing  Peter  Savill's 
name.  He  will  comer  them  on  the 
ropes  and  chase  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  ring.  The  experi- 
ence will  be  painful.  They  will 
not  be  knocked  unconscious.  But 
they  may  have  to  pay  racing 
many  extra  millions  before  Savill 
stops  pummelling  and  bullying 
them. 


Money  / Jurek  Martin 

Games  for  men  with  deep  pockets 


Here  are  some  numbers, 
all  representing  the 
good  or  American 
greenback,  which  may 
serve  to  take  your  minds  off 
impeachment,  Brazil,  the 
weather,  whatever. 

□ $800m:  the  sum  paid  by  the 
brothers  Mflstein  and  another  fel- 
low called  Snyder  for  an  Ameri- 
can football  team,  the  Washing- 
ton Peaux  Rouges,  which  has  not 
made  the  playoffs  since  a Repub- 
lican was  president.  Alterna- 
tively, 8520m,  paid  by  a syndi- 
cate, for  a football  team  which 
does  not  even  exist  in  Cleveland. 

□ 8123m:  the  total,  amount  of 
prize  money  available  on  the  US 
men's  golf  tour  this  year,  mote 
thaw  double  the  level  of  four 
■years  ago.  Since  then,  inflation  in 
the  US  has  not  exceeded  2 per 
cent  a year. 

• □ 8126m  and  8112m:  the  worth 
of  the  multi-year  contracts  paid 
out,  respectively,  to  two  Kevins, 
a basketballing  Garnett,  not  then 
of  drinking  age,  and  the  pittiling 
Brown,  who  is  better  than  most 
but  not  considered,  even  by  his 
mother,  to  be  the  second  coming 
of  Sandy  Knufax. 

o film?  the  maximum  amount 
of  money,  with  a couple  of  grand- 
fathered exceptions,  that'  can  be 
iftfMie  by  any  professional  basket- 
ball player  this  year.  This  is  one- 
third  of  what  Michael  Jordan 
made  last  year,  but  will  no  longer 
because  he  has  bung  up  his 
sneakers. 

□ 83m,  including  commissions: 
the  amount  paid  at  auction  for  a 
single  hay*?!),  the  70th  and  last 
victim  of  Mark  McGwire's  record- 
breaking  season.  This  appears  to 
have  exceeded  by  28  times  the 
gristing  record  for  a ball  of  con- 
sequence, dispatched  by  Babe 
Ruth.  _ 

What  does  all  this  mean?  That 
is,  assuming  anyone  cares, 
which,  oddly  enough,  average 


Left  BwtetbaS  player  Kevin  Garnett  of  the  Minnesota  Timberwofvea.  flight  Goffer  David  Duvall 
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Americans,  now  accustomed  to 
seeking  second  mortgages  in 
order  to  see  a basketball  game, 
actually  do,  a little. 

Obviously,  the  main  lesson  is 
that  sport  is  not  a sport  but  a 
“btdness".  as  Texan ' oil  billion- 
aires prefer  to  call  it  The  Red- 
skins, for  that  is  the  real  name  of 
the  Peaux  Rouges,  attracted  a 
multiplicity  of  bidders,  including 
the  very  nice  John  Kent  Cooke, 
who  happens  to  be  my  neigh- 
bour. 

He  inherited  the  team  from  his 
late  father,  hut  under  the  terms 
of  a trust  that  obliged  him  a)  to 
seek  the  highest  bidder  and  b)  to 
see  IT  he  could  be  the  highest 
bidder  himself,  which,  in  the 
event,  he  could  not,  by  a measly 
few  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Peaux  Rouges  - we  use  the  name 
until  they  become  good  again  - 
could  be  worth  that  much,  even 
with  all  the  wonderful  executive 
sky  boxes  in  the  new  suburban 
stadium,  which  means  they 
ought  to  be  called  the  Maryland 


Monsters,  or  Mavens,  or  Meat- 
heads. 

But  they  play  in  Washington, 
more  or  leas,  and  that  means 
access  to  the  greatest  powers  in 
the  land,  like  a certain  congress- 
man from  Georgia,  when  he  is 
not  wearing  his  white  sheet  with 
holes  for  the  eyes.  Even  I.  a 
humble  hack,  have  watched  a 
game  from  the  owner’s  box  and, 
in  response,  wrote  a nice  piece 
about  the  food,  (not  the  game). 
Imagine  what  somebody  with 
real  clout  can  bring  to  the  party, 
especially  when  that  party  has 
larger  and  more  diversified  busi- 
ness interests  than  my  miserable 
retirement  account 

Golf,  too.  is  a game  where  the 
stakes  have  been  escalating 
madly. 

It  is  a foot  for  example,  that 
Jack  Nicklaus,  who  Is  about  to 
get  a new  hip  transplanted  from 
a grizzly  bear,  now  stands  at  only 
36th  on  the  career-earning  money 
list,  behind  that  fearsome  four 
some,  Tway,  Haas.  Beck  and 
Cook.  Dear  old  Araie  is  142nd, 


trailing  even  someone  called 
Rummels. 

This  explains  why  even  the  avi- 
ator sunglasses  cannot  conceal 
the  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  David 
Duval,  who  is  playing  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world,  if  he 
continues  on  his  present  roll, 
winning  four  times  last  year  and 
destroying  the  field  in  this  sea- 
son's opening  tournament  in 
Hawaii,  in  which  he  won  a very 
expensive  Mercedes  - graciously 
given  to  his  girlfriend  - on  top  of 
$500,000,  he  may  buy  Brasil, 
which  is  now  cheaper. 

Player  pay  is  a little  more  com- 
plicated. Kevin  Brown,  the 
pitcher,  has  been  bought  by 
Rupert  Murdoch,  who  owns  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  for  what 
amounts  by  his  standards  to 
chump  change.  Other  mega- 
contracts signed  during  foe  off- 
season by  men  with  deep  pock- 
ets, including  the  'notorious 
Albert  Belle  by  Peter  Angelos  of 
the  Baltimore  Orioles,  confines 
most  of  the  marquee  players  to  a 
handful  of  rich  teams. 


This  apparently  consigns  the 
likes  of  poor  Montreal  mid  Mil- 
waukee to  the  bottom  of  their 
leagues.  But  it  does  not  always 
work  that  way.  Les  Expos,  whose 
total  team  budget  would  not  keep 
the  Canadians  in  hockey  sticks 
for  a week,  were  leading  the 
league  in  1994  when  the  strike 
ended  the  season.  And  Brown 
and  Belle  may  prove  to  be  busts 
not  worth  the  money. 

A potentially  low-cost  option 
does  present  itself.  The  Cuban 
national  team,  invited,  nmtar  a 
Clinton  initiative,  to  play  in  Bal- 
timore this  year,  could  detect  en 
masse  and  for  a song.  In  fact, 
they  could  all  migrate  to  Mon- 
treal if  it  were  not  so  cold, 
because  Canada  has  more  liberal 
immigration  roles  and  has  long 
disagreed  with  the  US  over 
Cuban  policy. 

The  Kevin  who  plays  basket- 
ball can  count  himself  lucky 
because  he  got  in  under  the  wire. 
The  whole  point  of  the  recently 
concluded  labour  dispute  was  to 
put  a lid  on  player  pay,  811m,  the 
first  in  American  team  sports.  It 
is  not  as  if  the  players  are  broke 
- 82.6m  a year  average  pay  buys 
enough  Mercedes  even  for  those 
who  don't  know  a pick  from  a 
roll  - but  the  cold  fact  is  that 
they  lost  out  to  the  owners;  and 
losing  streaks  can  become  conta- 
gious. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to 
make  of  the  single  baseball.  I, 
myself,  have  one  signed  by  Fern- 
ando Valenzuela,  whom  I have 
not  mentioned  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years.  It  is  without 
price,  even  though  the  signature 
has  faded  into  obscurity,  as, 
sadly,  has  he.  Bo  I might  scrawl  a 
new  one  on  it  Kenneth.  Starr, 
perhaps.  That  should  fetch  840m 
and  a few  subpoenas,  and  1 ought 
to  be  able  to  buy,  say,  English 
soccer  team  Preston  North  End 
with  the  proceeds. 
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Michael  Thompson-Noel 

Base  acts 
beset  the 
baseline 


When  things  are 
not  going  well 
forme  on  the 
tennis  court,  1 

console  myself 
by  thinking  horrid  thoughts 
about  my  opponent.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  my  world  ranking  is 
still  outside  foe  top  lQm-i&m. 

What  1 should  have  been  doing 
all  this  time  is  following  the 
example  of  America's  steely 
Venus  Williams,  foe  fifth-seeded 
woman  in  the  Australian  Open  in 
Melbourne,  who  rallies  herself 
with  elevated  notions  whenever 
she  is  threatened. 

In  the  first  round  in 
Melbourne,  Venus  was  two  points 
away  from  being  ousted  by  lowly 
opponent  Sflvtja  Talaja  of 
Croatia.  So,  Venus  later 
explained  to  reporters,  she  told 
herself:  ‘This  is  not  my  fate.  This 
is  someone  else's  fete.  I cant  go 
out  like  this.”  And  she  didn't 
She  won  3-6  6-3  9-7. 

1 have  aisn  vowed  not  to 
emulate  young  Spanish  baseline r 
Gafo  Blanco,  who  was  beaten  by 
controversial  Petr  Korda  in  the 
Australian  Open  on  Tuesday  but 
refused  to  shake  Korda's  hand 
and  virtually  accused  him  of 
cheating. 

Recently.  I have  found  myself 
starting  to  boil  over  during 
matches,  and  in  danger  of 
unsporting  Blanco-type 
behaviour.  The  reason  is  that  last 
July  1 managed  to  quit  smoking. 

A few  weeks  later  I joined  a gym. 
I am  now  a lot  healthier.  Glossy 
hair.  Glossy  skin.  Glossy  teeth. 
Big  muscles. 

But  there  is  a lot  more  oxygen 
bubbling  in  my  blood,  and  that 
can  be  a problem.  All  this  oxygen 
has  made  me  more  aggressive. 
Nothing  serious  has  happened 
yet  But  the  other  night,  going 
home,  on  the  Tube,  I pushed  a 
man  who  barged  into  me  out  of 
the  way.  and  told  him  I hoped 
oever  to  set  eyes  on  him  again. 
Ever. 

But  I don't  want  to  go  on  like 
that  I especially  don't  want  to 
attack  someone  on  the  tennis 
court  They  would  throw  me  out 
of  the  dub. 

So:  no  more  Blanoo-style 
behaviour  from  me.  Korda  has 
been  in  the  ware  recently.  Many 
of  the  other  players  were  angry 
that  the  Czech  escaped  without  a 
suspension  after  a drugs  offence 
at  Wimbledon  last  summer,  when 
he  was  found  to  have  taken  a 
steroid.  (He  says  he  has  no  idea 
how  it  happened.) 

However,  Blanco's  behaviour 
in  Melbourne  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Korda's  lenient  treatment 
by  the  tennis  authorities  for  his 
dings  offence. 

Blanco  had  lost  to  Korda  in  a 
five-set,  first-round  tie  but 
claimed  that  Korda,  the  unseeded 
defending  champion,  had  faked 
an  ankle  injury  so  he  could  grab 
a few  extra  minutes’  rest.  Korda 
says  he  twisted  his  ankle  in  the 
third  set,  when  the  scare  was  one 
set  apiece. 

Eventually,  the  Czech  won  63  , 
6-7  64  6-7  6-2,  though  Blanco 
reckoned  Korda  was  having  him 
on  by  exaggerating  the  extent  of 
his  injury.  “I  felt  I couldn't  trust 
Korda,  so  I didn’t  want  to  shake 
his  hand,”  said  the  youngster. 

Korda  was  shocked  by  Blanco’s 
behaviour,  and  was  lost  for  an 
explanation.  T have  no  idea,"  be 
said  later.  “I  was  waiting.  It 
never  happened  to  me  before." 


eales  struck  the  fleet  of  115 
yachts  competing  in  the  1388 
Syttoey-to-Hobarf.  Seventy  bows 
bad  to  withdraw  because  off  - 

hurricane-strength  winds;  Sevan 

boats  were  abandoned  or  sank; 
six  crew  members  were  killed. 

You  would  imagine,  would  you  . 
not,  that  such  a tragedy  VrouW  \ 
lead  to  sweeping  changes  In  thi*  . 
way«uch  races  arc  supervised?  • 
Specifically,  you  would  imagine  ^ 
that  rules  needed  to  be  V 

established  giving  the  orgar&mrs 
powers  to  order  the  fleet  to  cease 
racing,  and  perhaps  return  to 
base,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
turned  really  nasty. 

However.  Hugo  van 
Kretschmar.  commodore  of  the 
Cruising  Yacht  Club  of  Australia 
(CYCA).  said  he  did  not  expect 
wholesale  changes  in  the  way  foe 
race  is  managed.  A six-member 
CYCA  committee  is  investigating 
last  year's  fatal  race.  So  is  the 
New  South  Wales  state  coroner, 
weather  bureau  and  rescue  * 

authorities. 

Van  Kretschmar  added  that  the  ' 
CYCA  would  never  ignore  the 
coroner.  It  would  be  perilous  to ' 
do  so.  “We  couldn't  possibly 
dismiss  the  findings  of  the 
coroner  if  they  differed  from  o\i~M' 
own.  V ' 

“The  bottom  line  is  thrft 
yachtsmen  themselves  have  foe 
most  to  gain  or  lose  from  the 
outcome  of  this  process."  A 
detailed  questionnaire  has  been 
sent  to  all  competitors,  he  said. 

In  spite  of  van  Kretschmar's 
belief  that  changes  to  the  way 
the  race  is  run  will  be  small  ones, 
the  fact  remains  that  when  the 
1998  Sydney -to- Hobart  fleet  was 
assailed  by  such  ferocious  winds, 
Australia  had  to  launch  an 
extremely  costly  rescue  operation 
in  order  to  ptuck  the  endangered 
yachtsmen  to  safety.  IF  weather 
patterns  are  changing  for  the 
worse  because  of  global  worming, 
the  sport  of  ocean  racing  may 
have  to  be  thoroughly 
reappraised. 
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The  week's  strangest  sporting 
news  was  the  assertion  by 
organisers  of  the 
Sydney -to-Hobart  yacht  race  that 
they  are  planning  no  dramatic 
changes  to  the  supervision  of  this 
year's  race,  next  December. 

Just  after  Christmas,  fierce 


The  people  who  run  Britain's 
Open  golf  championship  go  puce 
if  anyone  refers  to  their  little 
tournament  as  the  British  Open. 

For  reasons  of  marketing 
snobbery  - or  just  plain  snobbery 

- we  are  supposed  to  call  it  foe 
Open  championship.  Nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

Such  finickiness  leaves  me 
cold. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  all 
deeply  charmed,  I am  sure,  by 
news  that  prize  money  at  the 
British  Open,  which  reached  £lm 
for  the  first  time  six  years  ago,  is 
rising  to  £lB5m  for  the  return  of 
the  event  to  Carnoustie,  east  of 
Dundee,  in  Scotland  - regarded 
by  many  as  the  toughest  course 
in  Britain  - on  July  15-18. 

in  1975,  when  Tom  Watson  won . 
the  first  of  bis  five  Opens  at 
Carnoustie,  he  earned  £7,500  from 
a total  prize  fond  of  £75,000.  This 
year’s  champion  will  trouser 
£320,000  - £20,000  more  than 
Mark  Q'Mearajyon  at  Royal 
Birkdale  last  summer. 

This  will  only  be  the  sixth 
British  Open  at  Carnoustie. 
Tommy  Armour  earned  £100  in 
1931,  Henry  Cotton  the  same  in 
1937,  Ben  Hogan  £500  in  1953  - 
hia  only  appearance  in  the  event 

- and  Gary  Flayer  £3,000  in  1968. 
However,  Carnoustie  hosted '. 

the  Scottish  Open  in  1995  and 
1996,  and  those  tournaments 
were  seen  both  as  trial  runs  for 
the  British  Open  and  as 
demonstrating  yet  again  what  a 
fine  test  Carnoustie  can  be.  ' 
in  fierce  winds.  Ian  Woosxu&n 
was  one  over  par  when  lifting  the 
Scottish  title  three  years  ago:  the 
highest  winning  score  in  Europe 
since  1985,  at  Sandwich. 
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How  to  punt  it 


Do  allegations  of  drug 

abuse  in  sport  repel 
punters?  My  guess  is 
they  dont  The 
police  recently  arrested  more 
top  jockeys,  and  a well  known 
former  trainer,  In  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  alleged 
doping  and  race-fixing  in 
Britain. 

Fourteen  individuals,  mainly 
jockeys,  have  been  arrested 
since  January  1998,  though* 
are  no  longer  being 
investigated.  The  racing  world 
was  stunned  by  the  latest 
arrests:  However,  the  inquiry 
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no  problem  - at  W in  the  fifth 
CsetJ.  Some  men  that -you  watch 
are  not  even  winded,  you  know; 

after  running  for  about  five  . . . 

hours,  r mean . . . some  people, 
you  know,  are  superhuman’ out  *■ 
there.- 

The  tennis  bosses  deny  the  .. 
game  has  a big  drags  problem,  ' •• 
which  gives  punters  an  excuse  * 
hot  to  fret  unduly  about  the  . 4, 
moral  state  of  the  game.  My 
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betting  turnover.  Far  from  it 
As  with  horseractng,  so  with 
tennis,  I suspect  WorkWass 


marai  state  of  the  game.  My  ' 

own  method  of  tennis  betting  ^ 
to  punt  against  foe  feVourffes  ha*  : ; ;r«  ^ 
selected  matches,  using  -■■■ : . 

multiple  bets:  doubles,  trebles, 
eta.  Sometimes  tee  multiplied: 
odds  are  really  generous.  •;  ■ 

On  Wednesday,  for  example, 

GlRVa  Unrnrinl  v-  « V 
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and  suspicions.  This  week.  • 
women’s  world  No  l Lindsay 
Davenport  called  for  random  •, 

blMdteats  of  top  players  in 
addition  to  urine  tests.. 

She  thinks  drug  abuse  is 
prrttebfymore  rife  in  the  men's 
game,  ^here  are  some  people 
that  are  [still]  running,  tike - 


bad  both  • 

you  get  the  idea,  ' 
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What’s  on 
around  the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

OPERA 

Netherlands  Opera,  Het 
Muriektheater 
Tel:  31-20-551  8911 
Carmen:  by  Bizet.  New  staging  by 
Andreas  Homoki,  conducted  by  Edo  de 
Waart.  The  designs  are  by  Woffgang 
Gussmann  and  Gabriele  Jaenecke,  and 
the  cast  includes  Carmen  Oprisanu 
and  Martin  Thompson;  Jan  28 

■ ANTWERP 

OPERA 

Handers  Opera 

Lulu:  by  Berg.  Conducted  by  Bernhard 
’ Kpntaisky  in  a new  staging  by  Ivo  van 
Hove,  with  Constance  Hauman  in  the 
title  role;  Jan  27 
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1 BARCELONA 

CONCERTS 

Palau  da  la  Musica  Catalans 
Tel:  34-93-268  1000 
• Cleveland  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Christoph  von  Dohn&nyi  In  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Stravinsky,  with  violin 
soloist  Frank  Peter  Zimmerman;  Jan  27 
_•  .San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Michael 
7] Ison  Thomas  in  works  by  Bernstein 
"and  Mahler;  Jan  28 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundadd  Joan  Mlr6 
Jeh  34-93-329  1908 
www.bcn.fjmim.es 
Magritte:  exhibition  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  artist’s  birth.  Includes 
ever  90  paintings  and' 50  photographs; 
Feb  7 


'Canal  Grande  da  Palazzo  BaM  a Rialto',  by  Canaletto,  currently  on  display  at  the  Pnfaaan  Venezia  in  Rome 


with  language,  and  includes  sound  and 
video  installations  and  neon  pieces;  to 
Jan  24 
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useu  Picasso 
Tel:  34-3-31 9 6310 

Picasso  - Engravings  1900-1942:  more 
than  250  works  on  loan  from  the 
Musee  Picasso  in  Paris;  to  Apr  4 

■ BERLIN 

OPERA 

Deutsche  Oper 

Tel:  49-30-34384-01 
9 Die  Zauberfffte:  by  Mozart 
Conducted  by  Jiri  Kout  in  a staging  by 
Gunter  Krfrmer,  with  designs  by 
Andreas  Reinhardt;  Jan  24,  27 

* Manon:  by  Massenet  Conducted 
by  Sebastian  Lang-Less  ing  in  a staging 
by  Cesare  Lievi;  Jan  28 

* Turandot  by  Puccini  Marcello  Vtotti 
conducts  a staging  by  G6tz  Friedrich; 
Jan  23 
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BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kunst-.  und  AussteilungshaBe  dar 
Bundesrepubfik  Deutschland 

Tel:  49-228-917 1200 
www.kah-bonn.de 

High  Renaissance  in  the  Vatican;  Art 
arid  Culture  at  the  Papal  Court 
(1503-34);  to  Apr  11 
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I CHICAGO 

OPERA 

Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 
7a/:  1-312-3322244 
Mvw.lyricopera.org 
9 Mefistofele:  by  Boito.  GyOrgy 
GySrivanyi  Rath  conducts  a revival 
staged  by  Peter  McCBmock.  Samuel 
Ramey  sings  the  title  role;  Jan  25 
• Romeo  et  Juliette:  by  Gounod. 

' Conducted  by  John  Nelson  in  a 

staging  directed  by  Nicolas  JofiL  The 
rt  :* cast  stars  Roberto  Alagna  and  Angela 
' ° A..Gheorgiu;  Jan  23,  26,  29 

1’  p ■ DUBLIN. 

:•  - THEATRE  . 

Abbey  Theatre 
Tel:  353-1-878  7222 
The  Rivals:  by  Sheridan.  New 
production  directed  by  Brian  Brady 
and  designed  by  Conor  Murphy,  with 
• . » " - lighting  by  Trevor  Dawson;  to  Jan  23 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland 
- - Tel:  44-131-624  6200 

' Turner  Watercolours:  shown  every 
January  for  90  years,  this  magnificent 
selection  of  38  watercolours  was 
bequeathed  by  Victorian  collection 
.Henry  Vaughan  in  1900;  to  Jan  31 

• : Scottish  National  Portrait  GaNery 
Tel:  44-131-624  6200 
John  Ruskia-  exhibition  exploring  the 
influence  of  the  Victorian  critic  and 
theorist  Includes  drawings, 

Jours  and  photographs;  to 


FLORENCE 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo  Pitti  . . 

La  Dama  con  rErnigiilno:  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  1489  portrait  of  toe  young 
mistress  of  Duke  Ludovico  of  Milan,  to 

Jan  24  m 

■ HARTFORD 

EXHIBITION 
Wadsworth  Atheneum 
Pieter  de  Hooch  (1629-1681): 
previously  seen  at  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery,  this  first-ever  one-man  show  or 
the  Dutch  painter  offers  a 
reassessment  of  his  work-  Less 
celebrated  than  his  contemporary, 
Vermeer,  de  Hooch  was  a ptoneer  at 

his  own  right  and  a SP®01®!16*^.  *_ 
maternal  and  domestic  subjects,  to 

27 
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■ HELSINKI 

EXHIBITION  , . 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
Tel:  358-0-173  361  . f 

Bruce  Nauman:  spanning  the  rarew  ° 
the  American  artist  b-I^Lth® 
exhibition  focuses  on  his  retebonsh  p 


■ HOUSTON 

THEATRE 

Houston  Grand  Opera,  Wortham' 
Center 

Tel:  1-713-227  2787 
www.hgo.com 

A Little  Night  Music:  by  Sondheim. 
Grant  Gershon  conducts  a production 
by  Michael  Leeds,  with  a cast  including 
Frederica  von  Stade,  Thomas  Allen  and 
Sheri  Greenawald;  Jan  29 

■ LISBON 

EXHIBITION 

Fundagao  Arpad  Szenes  - Vieira  da 
SOva 

Tel:  351-1-388  0044 
Alberto  Giacometti:  Arpad  Szeries  and 
Vieira  da  Sliva  met  Giacometti  in  the 
1930s,  through  gallery  owner  Jeanne 
Bucher.  The  19  sculptures  and  20 
drawings  on  display  here  are  loaned  by 
the  Maeght  Foundation,  Saint-Paul, 
and  include  such  famous  places  as 
Femme  de  Van  be  and  Homme  qui 
marche;  to  Jan  31 

■ LONDON 

DANCE 
Sadler’s  Wells 

Tel:  44-171-863  8000 
Tanztheater  Wuppertal  Pina  Bausch: 
Viktor.  Long-awaited  return  to  London 
by  the  Pina  Bausch  company,  which  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary.  With 
designs  by  Peter  Pabst  and  a score 
Including  jazz,  folk  and  classical  music; 
Jar>27,28 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican  Art  Gallery 
Tel:  44-171-638  8891 
Picasso  and  Photography:  The  Dark 
Mirror.  Exhibition  exploring  the 
Influence  of  photography  upon  both 
figurative  and  Cubist  strands  of 
Picasso's  art  Hfe  own  photographic 
works  feature  among  the  many  Items 
on  display;  from  Jan  29  to  Mar  28 

British  Museum 
Tel:  44-171-636  1555 
The  Golden  Sword:  Stamford  Raffles 
and  the  East  Display  bringing  together 
biographical  material  with  objects 
collected  by  the  self-taught  scholar 
who  is  chiefly  remembered  as  toe 
founder  of  Singapore;  to  Apr  18 

National  Gallery 
Teh  44-171-839  3321 
Portraits  by  Ingres:  Images  of  an 
Epoch.  40  paintings  and  50  drawings 
by  the  19th  century  French  painter. 
Includes  major  loans  from  museums  in 
France,  toe  US  and  elsewhere;  from 
Jan  27  to  Apr  25 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Tel:  44-171-300  8000 
Monet  in  the  20th  Century:  arriving  in 
London  from  Boston,  this  exhibition 
brings  together  late  works  by  toe 
founder  of  Impress  ion  esm.  The  80 
paintings  on  display  indude  important 
public  and  private  loans,  culminating  In 
a group  of  seven  of  the  monumental 
water  lily  panels  which  were  the 
triumph  of  his  career.  Also  Included  are 
paintings  of  London  and  Venice;  from 
Jan  23  to  Apr  18 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

Tel:  44-171-938  8500 

Grinling  Gibbons  and  the  Art  of 
Carving:  drawings,  carvings  and 
religious  reliefs  are  displayed  alongside 
the  Cos! mo  panel,  commissioned  by 
Charles  H and  the  woodcarveris 

masterpiece;  to  Jan  31 

THEATRE 
AJbery  Theatre 

Tel:  44-171-369  1740 
Vassa:  by  Maxim  Gorky.  Howard 
Davies  directs  Peter  GDI's  new  version 
of  the  Russian  comedy,  with  Sheila 
Hancock  In  toe  title  rote 

Comedy  Theatre 

Tel:  44-171-369  1731 

Uttie  Malcolm  and  his  Struggle  Against 

the  Eunuchs:  by  David  HalBwefl.  First 

seen  at  Hampstead  Theatre,  Denis 

Lawson's  production  stars  Ewan 

McGreggr 

Lyceum  Theatre 
Te/:  44-171-416  6099 
Oklahoma:  West  End  transfer  tor 


Trevor  Nunn’s  National  Theatre 
production  of  toe  Rodgers  and 
Hamm  erst  an  musical 

Pfccac&ly  Theatre 
Tel:  44-171-369  1734 
Hlumenzu  by  Eduardo  de  Filippo, 
translated  by  Timberlake  Werten baker. 
Peter  Hall  directs  Judi  Dench  and 
Michael  Pennington;  In  repertory  to 
Feb  27 


■ LOS  ANGELES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
Tel:  1-213-857  6000 
www.tacma.org 

9 Ancient  West  Mexico,  Art  of  toe 
Unknown  Region:  comprehensive 
overview. of  West  Mexican  art  between 
200  BC  and  800.  The  225  objects  on 
display  include  human  figures  and 
animals;  to  Mar  29 

• June  Wayne:  A Retrospective. 
Survey  of  the  artist’s  printmaking  work 
from  1946  to  1995;  to  Feb  15 

• Van  Gogh's  Van  Goghs: 
Masterpieces  from  toe  Van  Gogh 
Museum,  Amsterdam.  Display  of  70 
paintings  on  ban  during  the  period  of 
toe  Dutch  Museum’s  renovation;  to 
May  16 

OPERA 

L A Opera,  Dorothy  Chandler 
Paviflon 

Tel:  1-213-972  8001 
www.teopera.org. 

Madam  a Butterfly:  by  Puccini. 
Conducted  by  Marco  Guidarini  and 
directed  by  Christopher  Harlan,  with  a 
cast  including  Yoko  Watanabe,  Richard 
Leech  and  John  Atkins;  Jan  23,  26.  28 

■ LYON 

OPERA 

Opera  National  de  Lyon 

Tel:  33-4-7200  4500 
Zeimira:  by  Rossini.  Conducted  by 
Maurizb  Benin!  in  a staging  by  Yanres 
Kokkos,  with  a cast  Including  Marietta 
Devia;  Jan  24,  27 

■ MADRID 

CONCERTS 
Auditorio  Naclorad 
ret  34-1-337  0100 

9 Cleveland  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  in  works  by 
Schnittke,  Bartdk  and  Schubert;  Jan  28 

• San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  in  works  by  Bernstein 
and  Mahler;  Jan  23 

• San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Michael 
TUson  Thomas  in  works  by  Ives, 

Cants! oube  and  Prokofiev,  with  viofin 
soloist  Gil  Shah  am;  Jan  24 

■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERT 

Bridgewater  HaU 

Tel:  44-161-907  9000 

BBC  Philharmonic:  conducted  by  Yan 

Pascal  Tortelier  In  works  by  Poulenc, 

with  the  BBC  Singers  and  Leeds 

Festival  Chorus;  Jan  23 

■ MILAN 

EXHIBITION 
Palazzo  Reals 

Tel:  39-02-8691  5738 
L’Artrra  e 0 Volto:  (The  Soul  and  the 
Face);  major  exhibition  of  portraiture, 
comprising  370  works  ranging  over 
400  years.  Artists  represented  include 
Titan,  Caravaggio,  Van  Dyck,  Picasso 
and  Francis  Bacon;  to  Mar  14 

■ MONTREAL 

EXHIBITION 

Montreal  Museum  of  Rne  Arts 

Tel:  1-514-285  1600 
wwwjnbamQcam.org 
Monet  at  Givemy:  22  paintings, 
produced  during  the  last  20  years  of 
the  artist's  Hfe,  loaned  by  the  Mus6e 
Marmottan  in  Paris;  from  Jan  28  to 
May  9 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 

Phifharmonle  Gasteig 

Tel:  49-89-5481  8181 
9 Munich  Phflharmonk;  Orchestra; 
conducted  by  Kent  Nagano  In  works 
t^  Liszt,  Prokofiev  and  Stravinsky. 

With  violin  soloist  Kyung-Wha  Chung; 
Jan  24. 


• Sym  pboni  eorcheste  r des 
Bayerischen  Rundfunks:  conducted  by 
Lorin  Maazel  in  works  by  Mozart  and 
Bruckner,  with  piano  soloist  Murray 
Perahla;  Jan  23, 27 

• Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Vladimir  Fedosejev  in 
works  by  Mozart,  Mussorgsky  and 
Borodin.  With  mezzssoprano  Marjana 
Upovsek;  Jan  25 

EXHIBITION 
Haus  der  Kunst 
Tel:  49-89-211270 
Lyonel  Feininger  (1871-1956):  From 
Gelmeroda  to  Manhattan.  First 
comprehensive  retrospective  of  toe 
Germ  an- American  painter,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  Germany  during  the 
1930s  and  subsequently  worked  ki 
New  York.  The  120  works  on  display 
include  important  public  and  private 
loans;  to  Jan  24 

OPERA 

Bayerfsehe  Staatsoper 
Tel:  49-89-2185  1920 
www.staatstheater.bayem.de 
Lohengrin:  by  Wagner.  Peter  Schneider 
conducts  a staging  by  Gfitz  Friedrich. 
Cast  includes  Adrianne  Pieczonka  and 
Waltraud  Meier;  Jan  23,  27 

■ MURCIA 

CONCERT 

Auditorio  y Centro  de  Congresses 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
in  works  by  Ives,  Bernstein  and 
Prokofiev;  Jan  25 

■ NEW  YORK 

CONCERTS 

Avery  Fisher  HaM,  Lincoln  Center 
Tel:  1-212-875  5030 
www.Hncotncenter.org 

• London  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Colin  Davis  in  works  by 
Elgar  and  Beethoven,  with  cello  soloist 
Steven  Isseriis;  Jan  24 

• London  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Colin  Davts  In  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Elgar;  Jan  25 

9 London  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Colin  Davis  in  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Elgar,  with  piano 
soloist  Emanuel  Ax;  Jan  26 

• New  York  Philharmonic:  conducted 
by  Andrd  Previn  in  works  by  R. 

Strauss;  Jan  27,  28,  29 

DANCE 

Nell  Simon  Theatre 

Tel:  1-212-3074100 
Adventures  in  Motion  Pictures:  Swan 
Lake.  British  choreographer  Matthew 
Bourne's  all-male  version  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  ballet;  to  Jan  23 

New  York  City  Ballet,  New  York 
State  Theater 
Tel:  1-212-870  5570 
Celebrating  Five  Decades  of  Repertory: 
New  York  City  Ballet  has  the  largest 
repertory  of  any  dance  company  in  the 
world.  Continuing  toe  celebrations  of 
Its  50th  anniversary,  it  presents  a 
selection  of  works  from  that  repertory, 
including  revivals  of  Bugaku,  Irish 
Fantasy  and  Balanchine's  Liebesfieder 
Water;  Jan  23.  24.  26,  27,  28,  29 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-718-638  5000 
Royal  Persian  Paintings:  the  Qajar 
epoch  1785-1925.  Display  of  life-sized 
portrait  paintings,  manuscript 
illumination  and  decorative  arts  which 
were  the  specialities  of  this  previously 
overlooked  period  of  Iranian  art  history, 
to  Jan  24 

Guggenheim  Museum 

Tel:  1-212-4233500 
www.guggenhdm.org 
1999,  Rendezvous:  in  their  holdings  of 
artworks  from  1900  to  1945,  the 
Guggenheim  and  the  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou  are  remarkably  similar,  with 
one  often  owning  a preliminary  study 
for  a painting  In  the  collection  of  the 
other.  The  closure  of  the  French 
museum  for  renovation  has  created  the 
unique  opportunity  for  this  exhibition, 
which  brings  together  related  works  by 
the  same  artist,  or  works  by  different 
artists. on  the  same  theme.  Indudes 
works  by  Picasso,  Matisse  and 
Kandinsky;  to  Jan  24 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-212-879  5500 

www.metmuseum.org 

9 Cubism  and  Fashion:  examining  the 


ways  in  which  Cubism  has  been 
translated  into  fashion.  The  40 
examples  on  display  indude  work  by 
GabrieUe  Chanel;  to  Mar  14 

• Dosso  Dossi,  Court  Painter  in 
Renaissance  Ferrara:  Dosso  Doss!  was 
toe  last  of  the  Ferrarese  painters,  much 
influenced  by  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

This  exhibition  includes  rarely  lent 
masterpieces  from  the  Borghese 
Gallery  in  Rome  and  other  European 
collections;  to  Mar  28 

• Mary  Cassatt  Drawings  and  Prints. 
Coinciding  with  a major  retrospective 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  organised 
an  exhibition  of  most  of  its  extensive 
collection  of  Cassatt's  work;  to  Jan  24 

Museum  of  Modem  Art 

Tel:  1-212-708  9480 
wwwjTToma.org 

Jackson  Pollock:  first  US  retrospective 
of  the  Abstract  Expressionist  since  that 
held  at  MOMA  in  1967.  Includes  more 
than  100  paintings  and  50  works  on 
paper;  to  Feb  2,  then  transferring  to 
London 

OPERA 

Metropolitan  Opera,  Lincoln  Center 
Td:  1-212-382  6000 
www.metopera.org 
Werther  by  Massenet.  Donald 
Runnides  conducts  a staging  by 
Paul-Emile  Deiber.  Cast  includes  Susan 
Graham  (except  Jan  27)  and  Thomas 
Hampson;  Jan  23,  27 

THEATRE 

Cort  Theatre 

Td:  1-212-239  6200 

The  Blue  Room:  Sam  Mend  as  directs 

Nicole  Kidman  and  lain  Glen  in  David 

Hare’s  new  version  of  Schnitzler’s  La 

Ronde,  first  seen  in  London 

Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre 

Tel:  1-212-239  6200 

Electra:  Zo§  Wannamaker  plays  the 

title  role  in  David  Leveaux's  production 

of  Sophocles'  tragedy,  in  a new 

version  by  Frank  McQuinness 

Gramercy  Theatre 

Tel:  1-212-777  4900 

Ashes  to  Ashes:  Karel  Relsz  directs 

Lindsay  Duncan  and  David  Strathaim 

in  Ftoundabout  Theatre  Company's 

staging  of  Harold  Pinter's  new  play; 

previews 

Laura  Pels  Theatre 

7a/:  1-212-719  9300 

The  Mineoia  Twins:  by  Paula  Vogel. 

Black  comedy,  directed  by  Joe 

Mantedo.  Cast  Includes  Swoosie  Kurtz 

and  Mo  Gaffney:  previews 

Manhattan  Theatre  Club 

Td:  1-212-581  1212 

The  Captain’s  Tiger:  theatrical  memoir 

written  by  and  starring  Athol  Fugard 

SoHo  Playhouse 

Tel:  1-212-239  6200 
Killer  Joe:  by  Tracey  Letts.  Wilson 
Milan  directs  a cast  Including  Scott 
Glenn  and  Amanda  Plummer 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle  Pleyel 

Td:  33-1-4561  6589 

Orchestra  de  Paris:  conducted  by 

Neeme  J&rvi  In  Orffs  Carmona  Burana; 

Jan  27, 28 

EXHIBITION 

Muste  cfOrsay 

Td:  33-1-4049  4814 

www.Musee-Orsay.fr 

Victor  Hugo,  Photographs  of  Exile: 

selection  of  photographs  produced  in 

Jersey  in  the  1850s.  by  Hugo  In 

collaboration  with  his  sons;  to  Jan  24 


■ PERUGIA 

EXH1BTTION 

Galleria  Nazionale  dell'  Umbria 
TeL-  394)75  574  1247 
Beato  Angelico  and  Benozzo  Gozzoth 
Renaissance  Painters.  Organised  to 
mark  toe  500th  anniversary  of  Fra 
Angelico’s  death,  the  show  Includes 
missing  sections  of  his  Polittico  dei 
Domenicani,  lent  by  toe  Vatican  so  that 
the  whole,  restored  polyptych  can  be 
seen  in  its  entirety;  to  Apr  11 

■ PRAGUE 

THEATRE 

National  Theatre  of  Prague 

Td:  420-2-2108  0131 


www.anet.cz/nd 

The  Servant  of  Two  Masters:  by  Carlo 
Goldoni.  Dfrecled  by  Ivan  Raimont; 

Jan  23 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo  defle  EsposUoni 

TeL-  39-06-474  5903 
Poussin:  Early  Years  In  Rome.  Display 
of  41  works  produced  between  1624 
and  1628.  The  centrepiece  is  The 
sacking  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  by 
Titus'  (1925/8),  commissioned  by  the 
Barberinl  family  and  rediscovered  by 
Denis  Mahon,  the  show’s  curator. 
Includes  major  public  and  private  loans 
from  Europe  and  the  US;  to  Mar  1 

Palazzo  Venezia 
Td:  39-06-841  2312 
700  Veneziano:  Capotavori  da  Ca' 
Rezzonico.  Display  of  18th  century 
Venetian  art,  lent  by  the  Venetian 
museum  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  which 
once  housed  the  city's  ambassador  to 
Rome.  Includes  works  by  Canaletto, 
Guardi,  Longhi  and  Carlevarijs,  and 
Tiepolo's  fresco  cyde  made  for  his  vita 
at  Zartigo;  to  Feb  IB 

■ SENDAI 

EXHIBITION 
NHyagi  Museum  of  Art 
The  Carmen  Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection:  touring  show  of  94 
paintings,  ranging  from  the  18th 
century  to  the  early  20th.  Highlights 
include  19th  century  Spanish  works;  to 
Mar  14 

■ TENERIFE 
CANARY  ISLANDS 

CONCERTS 
Teatro  Guimard 

• Cleveland  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Christoph  von  Dohn&nyi  in  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Stravinsky,  with  violin 
soloist  Frank  Peter  Zimmerman;  Jan  23 

• Cleveland  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Christoph  von  Dohndrtyi  in  works  by 
Schnittke,  Bartdk  and  Schubert;  Jan  24 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory  Hail 
Td:  81-3-3584  9999 

• NHK  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Stan  is  law 
Skrowaczewski  in  works  by  Beethoven, 
Chopin  and  Lutoslawski,  with  piano 
soloist  Bella  Davidovich;  Jan  28 

• Tokyo  Metropolitan  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Naoto 
Ohtomo  In  works  by  Minoru  M3ri; 

Jan  25 

• Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Gerd  Albrecht 
to  works  by  Beethovan;  Jan  23,  29 

■ TURIN 

EXHIBITION 
BibBoteca  Reale 
Tel:  39-01 1-545303 
Leonardo  drawings:  12  works  from  the 
library's  collection,  on  display  in  their 
new  air-conditioned  and  fireproof 
home.  Includes  preparatory  sketches 
for  The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks'  and  nude 
studies.  Advance  booking  necessary; 
to  Jan  3t 

■ UTAH 

FESTIVAL 

Sundance  Film  Festival 
Td:  1-801-521  2525 
Sundance  Film  Festival:  the  influential 
showcase  for  independent  cinema 
makes  Its  annual  appearance  with  an 
array  of  films  from  around  toe  world. 
Screenings  take  place  in  Park  City,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden  and  Sundance  itself; 
to  Jan  31 

■ VALENCIA 

CONCERTS 
Palau  de  la  Muelca 

• Cleveland  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  to  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Stravinsky,  with  violin 
soloist  Frank  Peter  Zimmerman;  Jan  28 

• San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  In  works  by  Bernstein 
and  Mahler;  Jan  26 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 
National  Gallery  of  Art 

Td:  1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

American  Impressionism  md  Realism: 
The  Margaret  and  Raymond  Horowitz 
Collection.  49  paintings  and  works  on 
paper.  Highlights  indude  works  by 
WlHtarn  Merritt  Chase,  Theodore 
Robinson  and  J Aider  Weir;  from  Jan 
24  to  May  9 

OPERA 

Washington  Opera,  Kennedy  Center 

Tel:  1-202-295  2400 
www.dc-opera.org 

• Die  EntfQhrung  aus  dem  Serai I:  by 
Mozart.  L A Opera  production  by 
Michael  Hampe,  conducted  by  Heinz 
Fricke;  Jan  24 

• The  Crucible:  by  Robert  Ward.  New 
production  by  Bruce  Beresford, 
conducted  by  Daniel  Beckwith,  with 
sets  and  costumes  by  John  Stoddard. 
Cast  Includes  Kimm  Julian  and  Susan 
TiBxiry;  Jan  23, 25. 28 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITION 
Kunsthaus  Zurich 

Td:  41-1-251  6765 
Chagall,  Kandinsky,  Malevich  and  toe 
Russian  Avant-garde;  exhibition 
exploring  the  artistic  upheavals  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  this  century.  In 
addition  to  important  loans  from  toe 
State  Hermitage  Museum  in  St 
Petersburg,  the  show  brings  together 
pictures  (torn  14  provincial  Russian 
museums  never  seen  to  the  west 
before  perestroika;  from  Jan  29  to 
Apr  25 

Arts  Guide  by  Susanna  Rustfri 
e-mail:  susannajnustiriteLcom 
Additional  listings  supplied  by 
Artbase,  e-maB:  artbeseOpLnat 
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FINANCIAL  times 
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Weekend  Investor 


i 


Wall  Street 


London 


Baby  boomers  who 
face  going  bust 


Shares  - the  final  frontier 

Philip  Coggan  undertakes  a voyage  of  discovery 


John  Authers  finds  the  president  and  his 
Federal  Reserve  chairman  at  odds 


Wall  Street  long 
ago  entrusted 
its  faith  to  the 
baby  boom  gen* 
eration.  Its  members  are 
now  entering  their  sixth 
decade  and  their  children 
are  graduating  from  univer- 
sity. leaving  them  with 
money  to  save  for  the  first 
time.  Now  - so  the  argu- 
ment goes  - they  will  rush 
to  entrust  it  to  the  stock 
market  to  fund  retirement. 

But  working  out  exactly 
how  to  provide  for  the  boom- 
ers when  they  start  to  retire 
is  a divisive  issue.  This 
week,  it  led  to  a rare  public 
clash  between  two  members 
of  the  select  group  who  can 
realistically  claim  to  be 
America's  most  powerful 
men  - President  Clinton  and 
Alan  Greenspan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  issue  is  important. 
The  fixture  of  the  175  equity 
market  could  hinge  on  how 
these  policymakers  finally 

decide  to  rescue  social  secu- 
rity for  baby  boomers. 

The  boomers  underlie 
many  optimistic  predictions. 
The  prevailing  view  is  that 
their  heavy  investing,  with 
no  option  but  to  put  money 
into  relatively  risky  stacks  if 
they  want  to  have  a decent 
war  chest  on  retirement,  will 
give  the  market  long-term 
support 

These  demographics  lie 
behind  the  growth  in  mutual 
funds  over  the  past  few 
years  - and,  as  the  chart 
shows,  mutual  funds  are  tak- 
ing an  ever  larger  share  of 
the  equity  market. 

But  there  are  problems. 
One  is  that  the  boomers 
have  not  yet  started  saving 
as  the  theory  suggests  they 
Should.  Judging  by  aggre- 
gate data,  rather  more  of 
them  have  been  leveraging 
themselves  up  to  the  hilt.  In 
1997,  Americans  saved  only 
&8  per  cent  of  their  dispos- 
able personal  income,  the 
lowest  level  in  more  than 
half  a century. 

Moreover,  the  Impressive 
rise  in  institutional  holdings 
in  the  stock  market  has  been 
accompanied  by  a sharp 
reduction  in  holdings  by 
households.  From  1993  to 
1997  - according  to  William 
Sterling  and  Stephen  Waite, 
of  Credit  Suisse  Asset  Man- 
agement, in  their  book 
Boomemomics  - US  house- 
holds invested  $84lbn  in 
equity  mutual  funds  but  sold 
Jl.lOObn  of  their  personal 
holdings. 


Institutions  muscle  in  on  the  martlet 

Share  of  oqnity  tnbfiogs  BoWagsof  USeqrtksbyinsatDSOB 


This  is  an  extract  from  the-, 
voyages  of  the  starship  Bull 
Market  and  its  17-year  mis- 
sion to  seek  out  new  hweslors 
and  rationalisations,  explore 
strange  new  sectors,  and 

boldly  go  where  no  stock  mar- 
ket has  gone  before. 


. — Privaie  pension  luntls  _ 

^2000 
J.  1900 

— - Mubolfunds 

f 

PubBc  pension  funds  - 

n. 1700 

1962 84  86  88  90  92  94  96  1 98284  88  88  90  92  94  96 


Sauces:  Acunas  tatayibsoridm 


And  then  there  is  the  issue 
of  America’s  pay-as-you-go 
(PAYG)  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  Sterling  and 
Waite  describe  as  a “pyra- 
mid scheme".  Once  the  baby 
boomers  have  retired,  they 
will  probably  Uve  on  for  sev- 
eral decades.  This  will,  in 
the  end,  unbalance  PAYG, 
with  those  in  work  not  pay- 
ing anything  like  enough 
into  the  scheme  to  support 
the  ageing  boomers. 

If  this  happens,  the  reme- 
dies would  Involve  sharp  tax 
increases,  or  more  poverty, 
with  economic  contraction 
to  follow.  It  would  also,  of 
course,  mean  net  sales  of 
both  mutual  funds  and  indi- 
vidual investments,  throw- 
ing all  the  most  glowing  sce- 
narios into  reverse. 

How  will  this  be  averted? 
Clinton,  born  in  1946  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  baby 
boom,  made  a strong  case  In 
his  State  of  tbe  Union  speech 
for  at  least  partial  privatisa- 
tion. He  suggests  that  the 
vast  projected  federal  gov- 
ernment budget  surplus  of 
$2,800bn  over  the  next  15 
years  should  be  devoted  to 
restoring  the  social  security 
programme  before  it  runs 
out  of  money. 

Controversially,  he  said 
that  about  $700bn  should  be 
invested  in  the  stock  market 
- equivalent  to  the  sudden 
creation  of  a new  investment 
manager  with  the  buying 
power  of  Fidelity  Invest- 
ments, the  world's  biggest 
fund  manager.  His  proposed 
version  of  the  scheme  would 
see  the  government  invest- 
ing in  the  market  in  the 
same  way  that  companies' 
pension  schemes  do  - by  hir- 
ing large  investment  fund 


managers  to  do  the  work.  He 
envisaged  that  they  would 
invest  In  index  funds,  with 
stock  selection  overseen  by 
an  independent  board. 

But  Greenspan,  in  testi- 
mony on  Capitol  Hill  the 
next  day,  made  a strong 
attack  on  the  idea.  “I  do  not 
believe  it  is  politically  feasi- 
ble to  insulate  such  huge 
funds  tram  government 
direction, " he  said.  He  went 
on  to  quote  statistical 
studies  showing  that  state 
and  local  pension  funds, 
overseen  by  political  appoin- 
tees, make  lower  returns 
than  comparable  private  sec- 
tor pension  funds. 

Heavy  involvement  by  the 
government  would  make  the 
market  "too  big  to  fail”.  This 
is  an  argument  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  by 
Henry  Kaufman,  once 
known  as  Wall  Street's  “Dr 
Doom"  for  his  gloomy  prog- 
nostications. His  argument 
was  that  if  politicians  knew 
their  constituents  had  huge 
worth  tied  up  in  mutual 
funds,  they  would  skew  their 
judgments  towards  helping 
the  stock  market,  even  if 
this  was  against  the  general 
interests  of  the  economy. 

Despite  the  dense  and 
technical  nature  of  the 
debate,  this  was  much  better 
Washington  political  theatre 
than  the  rival  attractions  of 
the  president's  impeachment 
trial.  It  certainly  kept  more 
attention  on  Wall  Street 


Captain’s  Log  - star 
date  22/2/99.  My 
science  officer  has 
come  to  me  with  a 
disturbing  report... 

*Tm  rather  worried  about 
the  UK  market  captain.  Its- 
behavlour  does  not 
seem . . . logical." 

“What’s  tbe  problem,  Mr 
Stock?" 

“This  week,  captain,  the 
historic  price-earnings  ratio 
on  the  UK  market,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  Non-Financials 
index,  reached  its  highest 
ever  level  of  242. 

“That  might  suggest  that 
the  outlook  for  corporate 
earnings  is  very  good.  But 
instead,  thanks  to  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  the  UK 
economy,  few  strategists 


think  that  wfQ  rise 

much  this  year  and  some 
think  they  could  fall.” 

“To  be  fair.”  I replied,  “the 
FTSE  100  did  wobble  yester- 
day on  emerging  market 
worries.  But  what  are  the 
alternatives  for  investors, 
Stock?  Think  of  shares  as 
the  Federation,  bonds  as 
Klingons  and  cash  as  the 
Romnulans.  The  last  two 
appear  particularly  unattrac- 
tive at  the  moment 

“Bond  yields  are  at  their 
lowest  level  for  about  40 
years  and  cash  offers  just  6 
per  cent,  a figure  that  is 
likely  to  £ah  throughout  tbe 
year." 

I signalled  to  my  attractive 
communications  officer. 
“AEura,  bring  the  graph  up 
on  screen.” 

A pattern  of  wavy  lines 
appeared  (see  below).  “This 
information  came  from  Star- 
ship  command.  It  shows  how 
yields  have  fallen  every- 
where as  inflation  has 
declined.  If  you  flip  the 
price-earnings  ratio  on  the 


market,  you  get  the  earnings 
yield,  and  that  has  tracked 
the  other  two  down.  The 
high  valuation  of  the  market 
is  perfectly  explicable." 

My  train  of  thought  was 
broken  by  a rather  shaky 
Scottish  adeem. 

“Captain,  I have  to  speak 
to  you.”  It  was  the  cUef 
engineer,/ Mr  Celt,  talking 
over  the  intercom. 

-It's  the  engine  room  of 
the  market  It  feels  like  it’s 
breaking  up.  The  pharma- 
ceuticals . and  telecoms 
stocks  are.  going  at  warp 
speed  - . they  are  on 
price-earnings  ratios  of  over 
50  - while  the  250  and  small- 
cap  stocks . are  on  ratings 
only  in  the  mid-teens.  It's 
.like  TniYing  matter  and.  anti- 
matter.” 

The  crew  was  getting 
jumpy,  but  I replied:  "Don't 
worry,  Celt.  Jt  all  makes 
sense.  The  low  rating  given 
the  medium -sized  and 
smaller  stocks  shows  inves- 
tors have  absorbed  the  bad 
economic  news  that  Stock 


He  wouW  have  had  an  explanation  for  die  market1*  gyrations 


Bofefly  going  down 

Percent 


16 
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Dow  Jones  bid  Average 

Monday  Closed 

Tuesday  9,35522  + 1467 

Wednesday  9,33551  1921 

Thursday  926408  7123 
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was  talking  about  But  the 
telecoms  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals stocks  offer  growth,  and 
that's  more  precious  than  a 
Phaser  in  a roomful  of  Klin- 
gons.” 

Stock  retorted:  "Fascinat- 
ing, Jim,  but  still  illogical. 
What  the  engineer  said 
chimes  in  with  my  research 
into  Internet  companies. 
Some  of  these  shares  are 
travelling  faster  than  light. 
One.  called  On-line,  was  up 
more  than  twestyfold  in  just 
two  weeks  by  Wednesday 
and  another.  Zergo,  has  tre- 
bled since  the  start  of  the 
year.  Yet.  I've  run  my  tricor- 
der  over  the  sector's 
accounts  and  it  reveals  very 
little  in  the  way  of  profits 
and  not  that  much  In  terms 
of  sales.  This  must  be  a new 
form  of  energy." 

Once  again.  Stock  was 
being  too  Vulcan  about  the 
whole  thing.  “Don't  use  your 
reason,  use  your  emotion. 
Stock,"  1 said.  "That's  the 
only  way  to  understand  the 
market.  We  are  about  to 
enter  the  2lst  century  and 
considerations  such  as  earn- 
ings. dividends,  profits  and 
assets  have  no  place  any 
more.  There’s  a whole  uni- 
verse out  there  and  we  need 
to  be  thinking  supernovas, 
not  black  holes." 

I clicked  on  the  intercom. 
“Engineering.  Mr  Celt?” 

“Captain,  thank  goodness 
you  called.  1 cannae  hold 
her.  The  dilythium  crystals 
are..." 

“Never  mind  that,”  1 broke 
in.  “I  want  you  to  get  to  the 
transporter  room  straight 
away  and  beam  up  a small 
investor  from  the  nearest 
planet.  Mr  Stock  needs  a les- 
son in  empathy." 


A few  seconds  later,  a 
small  figure  m.itortaliK'd  on 
the  bridge-  He  was  wearing 
rose-coloured  glasses,  a 
hopeful  grin  -and  a T-shirt 
bearing  the  legend: 
bought  Marks  & Spencer  a' 
650p.  Please  give  what  y 
can  afford." 

“Here  is  your  explanation,  ' 
Stock."  1 said.  "To  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  the 
internet  sector.  I suggest  you 
use  the  Vulcan  mind  meld.” 

Stock  grasped  the  nervous 
alien  with  the  familiar 
two-handed  grip  and  started 
to  talk  in  his  strange,  leaden 
tones.  “I  am  ...  a punier. 
Internet ...  wave  of  the 
future  ...  Bill 
Gates  ...  www.com ...  bound 
to  go  up ...  buy  now  while 
stocks  last." 

But  Stock's  bruin  was 
overwhelming  the  hapless 
investor.  With  a sigh,  he  col- 
lapsed to  the  floor  (rather 
like  On-line's  share  price  on 
Thursday  and  Friday). 

“Back  off.  Stock,"  I said 
quickly.  “I  think  youw 
made  him  unconscious.'' 

“It's  worse  than  that.  He's 
dead.  Jim."  It  was  my  old 
friend.  Dr  McGuffin.  up  from 
the  sick  bay.  "What  have 
you  been  doing  to  him?"  " 

“I  was  Just  using  the  man 
to  show  Stock  that  the  mar- 
kets aren’t  what  they  used  to 
be." 

“You’re  right,  skipper," 
said  the  surgeon.  “Even  the 
London  futures  market  is 
changing  beyond  all  recogni- 
tion.” 

“You  mean  the  switch 
from  pit-based  trading  to 
dealing  on  screen?" 

“Yes.  it’s  Liffe,  Jim,  but 
not  as  we  know  it." 

phUip.cogganrqJt.com 


THEMED  INVESTMENT 
MEANS  SHEDDING  SOME 
OLD  IDEAS. 


&.ira*in  jre  immunised  as  one  oi  ihe 
UK  piunwrs  ut  I honied  invwmeni.  Out 
tquiSar  Fund  id  i is  prow'  of  the  success 
oi  this  MdtcjJlv  different  jppmach. 

|i  ha-,  consistently  deli  voted  lop  quartile 
perform -into  »n  us  sector  since 


launch  in  August  1996.  Over  ihai  period 
it  has  returned  annual  growth  of  21  _5V* 
For  more  information  about  Sarasin 
and  themed  investment,  please 
write  to  us  or  call  Christopher  Pease 
on  ++44  171  246  0390. 


Sarasin 

Leaders  in  Themed  investment 
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Barry  Riley 


A case  of  gilt  starvation 

That’s  why  UK  bonds  head  the  world  league  table 


Here  is  another  finan- 
cial market  phenome- 
non that  nobody  fore- 
cast: UK  government 
long-dated  bonds  have  moved  to 
the  top  of  the  global  league 
table. 

UK  gilts  have  made  mince- 
meat of  US  Treasury  hands  in 
the  past  few  months  so  that, 
even  for  shorter  10-year  bonds, 
the  yield  gap  Cor  spread)  has 
moved  since  October  from  0.6 
percentage  points  (60  basis 
points,  in  bond  market  terminol- 
ogy) higher  on  gilts  to  GO  basis 
points  lower.  Such  a premium 
rating  for  gilts  has  scarcely  ever 
been  seen  in  recent  history 
(except  for  a year  or  two  in  the 
early  1980s  when  US  interest 
rates  were  freakishly  highj.  As 
for  30-year  bonds,  the  spread  is 
more  like  90  basis  points,  with 
the  yield  on  the  2028  gilt  down  to 
4J2  per  cent.  The  last  time  gilt 
yields  were  this  low  was  in  the 
1950s. 

The  30-year  gilt  is  more  highly 
rated  even  than  similar  euro- 
zone bonds.  The  30-year  German 
bund,  for  instance,  yields  more 
like  4.6  per  cent  True,  10-year 
gilts  are  stm  rated  lower  than 
bunds,  but  this  is  because 
short-term  interest  rates  in  the 
UK  remain  3 percentage  points 
higher  than  on  the  Continent 
and  this  has  to  be  reflected  in 
tbe  lo-year  yield.  Tbe  implica- 
tion, though,  is  that  the  UK  will 
not  have  to  suffer  higher 
short-term  rates  for  very  long. 

We  can  thank  the  famously 
“prudent”  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Gordon  Brown,  for 
this  improved  status.  After  all, 
when  he  first  ascended  the  stairs 


of  the  Treasury  some  20  months 
ago,  gilts  yielded  over  50  basis 
points  more  than  Treasuries  and 
170  basis  points  more  than 
brands.  Since  then,  long  gOt 
yields  have  tumbled  and  the 
price  oi  War  Loan  has  risen  by 
74  per  cent 

Remember  that  Brown  imme- 
diately handed  over . political 
control  of  short-term  Interest 
rates  to  a Bank  of  England  com- 
mittee. And  he  tightened  tax  pol- 
icy to  the  extent  that,  whatever 
you  might  have  read  In  the 
Labour  party  manifesto,  income 
tax  receipts  rose  by  23  per  cent 
in  1998.  The  budget  .is  heading 
for  a surplus  of.  perhaps  £10bn 
for  the  financial  year  ending  in 
March. 

This  prudence  has  a cost,  of 
course.  According  to  yesterday’s 
official  statistics,  the  UK  econ- 
omy slowed  to  a crawl  in  the 
final  quarter  of  1998  although 
escaping  an  actual  recession. 
Real  household  disposable 
incomes  scarcely  rose  last  year, 
□o  wonder  the  poor  British  con- 
sumer found  it  so  hard  to  afford 
Marks  & Spencer's  prices  at 
Christmas.  Bond  investors  just 
love  this  kind  of  Scroogery.  But 
voters  tend  not  to  put  up  with  it 
for  long,  which  Is  why  chancel- 
lors somehow  find  a way  to 
loosen  their  purse  strings  later 
in  a parliamentary  term. 

Meanwhile,  the  relative  fall  in 
status  of  US  government  paper 
is  perhaps  not  so  . surprising. 
Americans  are  out  on  a,  spending 
binge;  and  although  everybody 
is  feeling  rich  because  of  capital 
gains  on  Wall  Street  (including 
the  government,  which  receives 
the  capital  gains  taxes]  the 


trends  look  unsustainable.  The 
trade  gap,  for  Instance,  hit  a 
record  $i5.5bn  in  November. 
Moreover,  with.  Latin  America  in 
disarray,  the  dollar  has  been 
looking  a little  fragile  - and  you 
would  not  want  to  be  a big 
owner  of  Treasury  bonds  if  you 
thought  the  US  dollar  was  going 
to  fall 

But  would  you  back  the  UK  as 
a sate  haven  for  your  long-term 
money  against  Germany,  too? 
That  is  harder  to  understand 
although  perhaps  the  euro  will 
become  unstable  as  the  regional 
pressures  within  the  euro-zone 
begin  to  become  more  apparent. 
Also,  some  say  that  the  demo- 
graphic pressures  from  ageing 
populations  will  destroy  conti- 
nental budgets  daring  the  years 
ahead.-  Even  this  year,  Germany, 
with  its  economy  slowing 
sharply,  is  going  to  be  hard 
pushed  to  meet  the  post-Maas- 
tricht deficit  targets  that  are 
supposedly  to  be  enforced 

through  the  Stability  Pact. 

There  is.  however,  an  entirely 
different  explanation  for  the  sur- 
prising preeminence  of  UK  gov- 
ernment bonds.  Suddenly,  gilts 
have  become  rather  like  Mark 
Twain's  real  estate  investments: 

! they  airi  t makin’  them  any 
more.  This  financial  year,  the 
aggregate  of  gilts  in  issue  (about 
£290bn)  could  shrink  by  £8bn. 

There  is  real  gilt  starvation 
out  there.  Pension  funds  are 
apprehensive  about  the  Mini- 
mum Funding  Requirement  - a 
new  official  investment  bench- 

2i1i^C0nta,a,ne  3 Iaree 

gilt-edged  element,  which  they 
“S'*  m kat-  Moreover, 
certain  life  assurance  companies 


have  woken  up  to  the  fact  that 
some  years  ago,  they  gave  annu- 
ity guarantees  to  millions  of 
people  with  personal  pension 
plans.  Tbe  lower  that  long-dated 
gilt  yields  fall,  the  more  expen- 
sive it  becomes  to  match  those 
liabilities.  The  nasty  squeeze  is 
affecting  everybody  with  per- 
sonal pensions  as  they  approach 
retirement  and  discover  that 
annuity  rates  are  shockingly 
low. 

Gordon  Brown  is  becoming  the 
Hugh  Dalton  of  our  times.  Dal- 
ton's cheap  money  strategy  in , 
the  immediate  post-war  years'J 
when  he  was  Labour  chancellor 
represented  an  attack  on  the 
value  of  savings.  That  was 
because  he  issued  “Daltons"  at 
2'A  per  cent  hut  inflation  raced 
avray  at  6 per  cent  in  later  years. 

Now.  Brown  is  ruthlessly 
■ squeezing  the  pensions  industry. 
He  might  well  argue,  however, 
that  It  is  up  to  the  private  sector 
to  issue  the  debt  to  match  the 
investment  needs  of  private  sec- 
tor pension  schemes,  and  that 
the  industry  must  learn  tn  live 
on  a meagre  diet  of  gilts.  That, 
after  aU,  is  a prudent  way  to  run 
the  public  finances. 

But  it  is  written  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  prematurely-deceased 
bankers  that  good  credits  don't 
need  any  money  whereas  the  big 
borrowers  are  the  suspect  ones. 
And  this  Is  not  just  a private 
sector  problem.  The  Japanese 
government,  with  its  budget 
turning  into  a black  hole,  win  he 
borrowing  at  least  £l50hn  a-year 
for  the  next  five  years.  There 
will  certainly  be  no  bond  famine 
there;  but  it  might  not  exactly  be 
a feast  for  investors,  either. 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  JANUARY  23/JANUARY  24  1999 


WEEKEND  INVESTOR 


Last  week's  interim  results 

itota 


Compeiy 

AKftatfl  SpGi 
Mscene 
African  Gold 


Cwetox  & Fowlpr 
Coral  Products 
DaattHC&S 
Da»n  to  Dusk 
Detentem  Tewaon 
&WBT 
Farepak 
HeCter  King 
&osverar  Land 
industry  Control 
inter  Link  Foods 
JWE  Tetecora 
MS6  income 
Monies  (John) 
Tafifi 

Safestore  * 


Sato 

tvTrf 

Ned 

AW 

Coot 

AM 

RtJF 

Hsafi 

PP8P 

Prop 

ABI 

RUG 


Rtff 

Prop 

AH 

EKS 

AH 

Tele 

Wit 

DH 


toff 

’ year  ip 
Dec 
Ko» 
Sep 
Oct 
Oct 
Nov 
Oct 
Oct 
Sap 
Oct 
Oct 
Sep 
Oct 
Oct 
Sep 
Nov 
Oct 

Oct 

No* 

Oct 
Sep 
Oct 


aa  8 (3573 ) 

3L  (287) 
0.14.  (008) 
223  (172 ) 
ai  (tu») 
037  (181  ) 
1.71  (Ml  ) 
12*  (1588) 
128  (128) 
0316  (0301  ) 
488  (116) 
041  0148) 
103  029) 
0201  (0.144  ) 
0038  (0026) 
3JL  (Z74L  ) 
051  (02) 
0414  (030*  ) 
18J1  (1191  ) 
12  (02) 
035  (421  ) 


Sawfle  Gorton 

Prop 

Oct 

489  (BLOT  ) 

8m 

Nw 

3X1  (2.15) 

aSometfieid 

RBF 

Nov 

1115  (BOX  ) 

i#ow«  TBbs 

RUG 

New 

286  (2.14) 

Mil 

Sep 

KL9L  (348L) 

JjWF  Bedrical 

nut 

Oct 

4X7  (3*1  ) 

- -Vteeta 

AW 

Sep 

03  (056) 

TWggtaB 

BdCn 

Sep 

0834  (1-12) 

rzeaeca  O 

Ptmn 

Sep 

817  (884) 

: jpptte  la  taranUiaw 

wb  tor  me  conuponlng  partxtj  -DUttntt 

tela  dMdendr 

fe|. 

28  (245) 

- (05) 

- (-) 

0483  (0415  ) 
- (-) 

05  (045  ) 
1.17  (1.1  ) 
0875  (075 ) 
19  (19) 

15  (M) 

15  03) 
025  (025 ) 
135  (185) 

1 P-75  ) 

- (-) 

- (-) 

- (-) 

055  H 
098  (09B) 
43  (48) 

07  (055) 

- (■) 

1.1  (1.1  ) 

08  (04) 

45  (35) 
144  (13) 

- (■) 

525  (42) 
0044  (0044) 

' H 
- H 
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Directors'  dealings 

Big  buy  at  Martin 


3^»m>  flguw  ♦ US  Itam  ant  cantt.  • Prertu  jew  and  tea 
we.  ▼ no  tame  leans  wenus  pm  torma  toncaat. 

© 9*Htt  Sana  ♦ HJ-nonO  flpra,  * 37-week  Spree. 


Last  week's  prefimmary  results 


inn. 


• 

Year 

Pre-tax  ' ■ 

y.- Swings* 

Manor' 

Company 

Sectato  - 

- proa  Ort 

pet  share  W 

, t»r  store  W 

— 

■■  Hertttt  Smafer 

Mrt 

Bee 

221.2  (2500) 

875  (097) 

78  (785  ) 

maa 

HMG 

Sep 

0376  (0957  ) 

01  (235) 

13  (38) 

Ak&ys 

AM 

Nov 

103  (215) 

162  (33-9 ) 

12  (188  ) 

•W- 

CorancdHEs  Tnet 

Wit 

Od 

SON  (14479) 

SA  (03) 

- f) 

sPrij. 

. Drn&i 

SpSv 

Oct 

3JML  (UBL) 

73L  (AIL. ) 

- (-) 

Dcoka  fttatog 

BEE 

DC 

12.1  (115) 

338  (205) 

135  (HI) 

. F* flaW  B® 

D8t 

Sop 

271  (1-73 ) 

22.1  (112) 

65  (47) 

Rra  Luton 

I6H 

Od 

243  |61) 

1082  (252L) 

953  H 

'‘w:\ 

-■floral  Street 

AN 

Sep 

0401 L (0700  ) 

13L  C24L5L  ) 

- H 

rt 

A-toodi  SHouago 

AN 

Sep 

181  (158) 

75  (7L4  ) 

1J  H 

-.-;J 

lu* 

EBB 

Sep 

158  (0365) 

12.42  (284  ) • 

25  (225) 

f imho  Mrtca 

Mn 

Sep 

571  (228) 

72L  f&B) 

- H 

--  ■ ' 

DM 

Sep 

68  (9) 

156  056) 

825  (825) 

.urccejtl  himzB 

JW 

Dec 

0L8B  (B489L  ) 

01  (15L) 

- e> 

Sham 

HhjG 

Od 

125  (1-38 ) 

£8  PA) 

587  (587) 

... 

Tadpole  Tedrotagr 

BEE 

Sep 

3J2L  (352L  ) 

60.  (1031) 

- H 

One  of  the  biggest  boys  of 
the  week  was  at  Martin 
International,  a struggling 
clothing  maker  that  speci- 
alises in  lingerie  and  wom- 
en’s wear,  writes  Chris  MIL 
Samuel  Ling,  executive 
director,  increased  his  hold- 
ing by  lm  shares  with  two 
purchases  totalling  almost 
£200,000.  Martin  Interna- 
tional shares  have  fallen 
behind  the  market  by  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 
□ John  Kettley,  rfialrmart, 
showed  further  confidence  in 
engineering  company  Kleco 
BnUHngg  when  he  picked  up 


750,000  shares  at  I5p.  This 
follows  the  £46.000  purchase 
of  stock  in  November  when 
he  and  Herman  Scopes,  a 
non-executive  director, 
acquired  £46,000  of  stock 
between  them. 

□ The  week’s  largest  sell 
was  at  FI  Group  where 
seven  directors  sold  4.005,798 
shares,  netting  almost  £l3m 
between  them.  These  deals 
followed  the  interim  results, 
which  showed  a 75  per  cent 
leap  in  pre-tax  profits.  The 
company  provides  software 
and  has  seen  a steady 
increase  in  orders. 


P^twiVshare  dealings 

►Jwi 

iifriwi 


Com pwy  _ 
SALES 

Ptfahouse  Group 
Druck  Hkfrigs 


Results  due  next  week 


Anacnak  laatyw  Last  ynr life  joar 


Company 

Sector 

dee  • 

-tatarfe 

total 

.k 

RNAL  DIVIDENDS  . 

^ Benson  Crisps 

fwt 

Ttustiay 

05 

, De/ty  Trust 

Mr 

Friday 

78 

US  &njp 

Med 

Tuesday 

181 

-London  Scottish  Bank 

OFn 

Tuesday 

187 

-Lonrtio 

Exta 

Monday 

72 

Northern  Rock 

Bkftt 

WMnesty  38 

- . 

-Partridge  Fine  Art 

Rtfia 

Friday 

175 

BfTStiM  DMDBfJS 

.Aramascan 

EASE 

Wednesday 

■ 

■ 

.Aston  VBa 

LUi 

Tuesday 

22 

86 

. Bryant  Group 

BdCn 

Hwraday 

185 

58 

fasddy  Bros 

AIM 

Tuesday 

075 

38 

FB 

tins 

Tuesday 

28 

58 

* , ’.Fttonlc 

EBEE 

Monday 

066 

28 

: fiSftoynes  PWsg 
■ , „y  Ml  (Meetings 

Med 

Monday 

58 

118 

AIM 

Tiusday 

28 

18 

V'  Matisys 
f . Misys 

AH 

Thasday 

- • 

- 

SpSv 

Thasday 

5l2B 

14.1  ' 

. Photo-Mu  Ml 

SpSv 

Tuesday 

28 

68 

. Poweroaiaen  int 

Eng 

Wednesday  3.1 

- 

LB  Smafler  Co 

Mt 

Monday 

- 

- 

Wintrust 

onto 

Monday 

464 

1584 

- 
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Current  takeover  bids 


* 


tot  w 

Abacus  RecruStment 
Astec  (BSR) 

BCH 

.■Bin 

Batten  Haalttk 
1 Btockteys 


tMua  rf  bid  Ifcrtar  Pre  bid 
ptarjda 


Salon  Schol  Hither 
London  Clubs  Inti. 
Bectronta  Boutique 
H 

On-Sne 
TOfBJC  Group 
Sectxtecr  pic 
Forth  Ports 
Ai  fence  UnChem 
Carton  Oomms 
PURCHASES 
HaJstaad  (Jj 
RMC 

Belt  Brothers 
Lafeg  (John) 

Mkkflesex  Hoktngs 
Pace  Mcro  Tachnfgy 
Bodycoto  Inti 
Saco 

Aesprung  Fumltue 
Jo  urban 

Martin  inti.  Hldga 
Asset  Management 
Scottish  Mortgage 
Sheffield  United 
Hghbuy  House  Comm 

Garrard  Group 
SEC 

Souffle  Gordon 
Maries  and  Spencer 
Sanderson  Group 
Toreoc  Group 


Cone 
BAE 
Eng 
Mth 
Lfttfl 
RetG 
SSer 
SSer 
SSer 
Tale 
Dn» 
Hlth 


Oone 

Cons 

Diet 

E8B 

Big 

Eng- 

HGod 

HGod 

HGod 

InvT 

InvT 

LRM 

McEa 

OthF 

OttF 

Hop 

RetG 

SSer 


120,000 

6,000 

97,866 

12,000 

8,800 

250000 

4505,798 

150.000 
20,000 
25500 

6,000 
3512 
' 126250 

35.000 
5,111 

40.000 

10.000 
2800,000 

25,000 

7,750 

•750,000 

100,000 

100,000 

•1,000,000 

25.000 

835.000 

250.000 

180.000 
6580 

.121,000 

50.000 

20.000 
19,780 
40.000 


Value 

rooo 


132 

17 

136 

108 

17 

203 

12518 

52 

21 

140 

36 


Hoot 


18 


63 

33 

52 

25 

25 

23 

54 

118 

90 

45 

190 

18 

3460 

45 

22 

22 

63240 

29 

70 

27 

» 
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Copyright  Promos 
Dagenham  Motors 
Dfvision  Grp 
Dudley  Jenkins 
English  China  Clay 
Evans  toishaw 
Eyecare  Products 
Held  Group 
FOcus  Dynamics 
HaS  Engineering 
HeBcon  Publishing 
llewcson 
Hazeiock 

Jones  & Shipman 
IMS  Petroleum 
Mariey 

’itethead  terms 
PadfiCocp 
i Pottsnti  Group 
) Sears 
■ Savfcair 

I Ushers  ofTrowbrge?  iir 

] Won  Group  82* 

; Wace'  Group  56 

WWvwtimptngDwtyX  577§§ 


2D8§§ 

212% 

13S 

1569  CadhMJBrwp 

85* 

85% 

36% 

2626. 

Eraeraonjtartnr 

250* 

249% 

217% 

396 

ALD  Smnlieilng 

108 

! 

96 

3671m  Skta 

/ • » -v rsra.-i. 

I17* 

112% 

8B% 

2268 

^^PAPbancc  ^ 

,/m  _ 

35% 

42% 

1183 

MMg 

iar 

122% 

45 

78 

Mnrmfflim  Piketg 

125* 

122% 

114 

985 

Oriea 

130* 

128 

107% 

20.67 

BMM  tott.  AS 

160* 

158 

148% 

2882 

Peter  Motor  &p 

40* 

39 

35% 

Z764 

Pwaartric  TTctu  _ 

580* 

570 

882% 

80.62 

Wegner Ara* 

22S* 

283% 

IBP 

68062 

METAL  SA  _ . 

280* 

257% 

256 

83.72 

katoff 

15* 

14%  It, 

13-3 

T - 

sir. 

~ 316% 

283% 

19382 

35*§  _ 

29 

a. 

5.77_ 

Crorte  Resoln  . 

-r-  -d-*  -?* -»-  - 

97* 

120 

107 

518  TT&w*  iBir 

94* 

100 

63% 
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■ raectt  OMSH  ft  1 fflp 


British  Aerospace 
announced  its  plans  to 
acquire  General  Electric 
Company’s  Marconi  Elec- 
tronics for  £7Ab&  in  a move 
that  would  create  the  third 
largest  defence  and  aero- 
space group  in  the  world 
after  Boeing  and  Lockheed 
Martin  of  the  US,  writes  Dan 
Bilefsky-  The  companies  are 
touting  the  deal  as  the  first 
step  toward  creating  a pan- 
European  aerospace  and 
defence  company,  ft  is  expec- 
ted to  boost  BAe’s  earnings 
per  Share  by  16  to  18- per  cent 
in  three  years. 

□ Sears  surrendered  to  a 
hostile  takeover  by  retail 
entrepreneur  Philip  Green 
after  be  increased  his  £519m 
cash  bid  by  6 per  cent  to 
£549m  - or  S59p  a share.  The 
deal  ■ backed  by  the  Barclay 
brothers  - was  agreed  with 
Sir  Bob  Reid,  Sears  chair- 
man, before  the  ink  had 
scarcely  dried  on  Green’s 
offer  document  which 
accused  Sears  management 
of  running  an  “incredible 
ehrinlring  company”. 

Sears  has  mderperfbrmed 
the  FTSE  by  85  per  cent  in 


Monday 

■ The  performance  of  its 
platinum  mines  is  likely  to 
be  the  key  to  final  results 
from  Lonrho,  says  broker 
Williams  de  Bro5.  The  met- 
tal's  strong  price  is  expected 
■ to  have  helped  the  mining 
group  to  produce  a pre-tax 
figure  of  £103m  (£10lm). 
Demand  for  platinum  and 
pnitortitim  has  been  powered 
• by  the  need  for  vehicle  cata- 
’ lysts,  but  supplies  are 
dwindling  because  Russian 
stockpiles  are  falling. 
williams  de  Broe  has  also 


Week  ahead 


highlighted  the  company's 
strong  balance  sheet  and 
believes  Lonrho  is  well  posi- 
tioned to  consider  an  acqui- 
sition. 


Wednesday 

■ Pinal  figures  from  North- 
ern Bock,  the  building  soci- 
ety turned  bank,  are  expec- 
ted to  show  an  underlying 
growth  of  7 per  cent,  helped 
by  strong  asset  growth  and 


fee  income,  although  there 
might  be  a little  margin 
decline-  However,  the  head- 
line figure  is  expected  .to 
show  a rise  of  46  per  cent;  as 
a large  exceptional  cost  in 
last  year's  numbers  flatters 
this  year’s  result  BT  Alex 
Brown  forecasts  a pre-tax 
rise  from  £138m  to  S201in, 
while  the  underlying  figures 
qhnnw  advance  from  £21 4m 

to  £22531- 
Tfanrsday . 


the  past  10  years.  The  shares 
closed  7.5p  up,  at  354p. 

□ The  dispute  over  the 
ftiture  of  Mirror  Group,  the 
newspaper  company,  intensi- 
fied as  leading  shareholders 
pressed  for  the  removal  of 
David  Montgomery,  chief 
executive  if  he  tries  to  pre- 
vent a takeover  or  merger 
with  another  group.  The 
shareholders  voiced  their 
concern  that  Montgomery 
might  have  tried  to  block  a 
possible  merger  with  Trin- 
ity. the  regional  newspaper 
group,  which  wanted  bint  to 
play  only  a minor  role  after 
any  tie-up. 

Meanwhile,  Mirror’s  board 
rejected  a £913m  offer  from 
Regional  Independent 
Media. 

P National  Grid,  the  UK 
power  transmission  group, 
plans  to  raise  more  than 
£lbn  by  selling  a third  of  its 
74J  per  cent  stake  in  Sner- 
gis,  the  telecommunications 
company  floated  In  Decem- 
ber 1997.  The  power  com- 
pany Is  understood  also  to  be 
close  to  negotiating  a second 
huge  OS  electricity  acquisi- 
tion in  New  England. 


■ Interim  figures  from  Bry- 
ant, the  housebuilder,  are 
expected  by  Williams  de 
Bros  to  show  flat  operating 
margins  of  12  per  cent, 
although  it  predicts  the  pre- 
tax figure  wifi  rise  from 

£ZL8m  to  £25xn. 

The  broker  says  the  com- 
pany's drive  for  growth  and 
a push  upmarket  in  1995  left 
it  struggling  for  margins  as 
the  market  slowed  that  year. 


Martin  Brice 


In  the  Pink 


Is  now  the  time  to 
break  Windows? 

In  the  light  of  the  US  government's  court  case,  Simon  Came 
wonders  if  Microsoft  should  be  split  in  two 


Simon  Carne  is  a policy 
adviser  to  regulators  in  the 
UK  and  internationally 

The  United  States 
Department  of  Jus- 
tice believes  that 
Microsoft  has  acted 
anti-competitively.  Its  court 
case  against  the  software 
giant  began  four  months 
ago.  Arguments  about  the 
issues  are  fraught  with  diffi- 
culty because  the  analysis 
so  often  seems  to  start  from 
the  wrong  place. 

The  natural  tendency  is  to 
isolate  specific  business 
practices  adopted  by  Micro- 
soft and  then  consider  if 
they  are  fair. 

One  practice,  which  high- 
lights so  much  of  the  case 
for  and  against  Microsoft, 
was  to  require  computer 
manufacturers  to  install  - 
and  highlight  in  a promi- 
nent position  - Microsoft’s 
own  Internet  browser  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  a 
licence  to  use  its  Windows 
operating  system. 

This  meant  that  software 
for  gaming  access  to  the 
internet  was  pre-installed  in 
all  PC-based  computers. 

Was  this  a deliberate  bid 
to  use  market  power  to 
destroy  other  browser  com- 
panies or  merely  the  soft- 
ware equivalent  of  a motor 
manufacturer  that  decides 
to  install  its  own  air-condi- 
tioning system  as  standard? 

But  comparison  with  the 
motor  industry  - or  any 
other  industry  - Is  unhelp- 
ful because  other  manufac- 
turers are  not  in  the  same 
position  as  Microsoft.  To  see 
why,  try  the  following 
experiment.  Imagine  a 
world  without  Microsoft 
Instead,  imagine  two  com- 
panies. The  first  OpSysCo, 
manufactures  operating 
systems  - the  basic  pro- 
gram. without  which  the 
computer  will  not  work  - 


and  nothing  else. 

The  second  company, 
AppliCo.  manufactures 
applications  programs,  such 
as  word  processing,  spread- 
sheets and  internet 
browsers. 

In  all  other  respects,  this 
imaginary  world  is  the  same 
as  our  world.  The  only  real 
alternative  to  OpSysCo's 
operating  system  is  the 
Apple  Macintosh,  but  its 
system  runs  only  on  Macin- 
tosh computers.  AppliCo.  on 
the  other  hand,  faces  wide 
competition  including,  for 
example,  Lotus  in  many 
home  and  office  product 


too,  since  computers  should 
be  as  easy  as  possible  to 
unpack  and  get  started. 

The  same  goes  for  Appli- 
Co’s  Internet  Explorer  and 
Netscape’s  Navigator,  the 
two  leading  Internet 
browsers.  OpSysCo  will 
want  those  packages  to  run 
on  its  operating  system 
because  access  to  the  inter 
net  is  one  of  the  biggest 
magnets  attracting  new 
users  to  the  computer  mar- 
ket. This,  in  turn,  generates 
more  customers  for  OpSys- 
Co's system. 

Now  the  big  question.  Is 
there  any  reason  why 


Was  there  a deliberate  attempt 
to  use  market  power  to  destroy 
other  browser  companies  or  the 
equivalent  of  a motor 
manufacturer  deciding  to  instal 
its  own  air-conditioning? 


markets,  and  Netscape  in 
the  internet  browser  mar- 
ket 

In  this  hypothetical 
world,  OpSysCo  wants  soft- 
ware companies  to  write  as 
many  applications  as  possi- 
ble to  run  on  OpSysCo’s 
operating  system  because, 
without  applications  to  run. 
the  system  serves  no  pur- 
pose. The  more  applications 
that  run  on  OpSysCo's  sys- 
tem, the  greater  the 
demand,  including  demand 
from  existing  users  for 
OpSysCo  to  upgrade  its  Sys- 
tran to  provide  ever-increas- 
ing speed  and  functionality 
for  new  applications. 

And  if  a manufacturer  of 
computer  hardware  wants 
to  sell  its  machines  with 
AppliCo  applications  (or 
Lotus  applications)  pre-in- 
stalled. it  is  in  OpSysCo’s 
interest  to  encourage  that. 


OpSysCo  would  want  to 
limit  its  product  to  being 
run  with  just  one  browser? 
Clearly  not.  Its  interests  are 
best  served  by  encouraging 
more  and  more  use  of  its 
operating  system.  Picking 
out  one  browser  (or  one 
word  processing  package)  to 
promote  at  the  expense  of 
others  would  be  good  news 
for  the  chosen  applications 
company,  but  it  would  risk 
other,  potentially  more 
innovative,  applications 
manufacturers  going  out  of 
business.  This  is  not  the 
best  way  for  OpSysCo  to 
ensure  tbe  continuing 
expansion  of  its  own  mar- 
ket 

Realistically,  the  only 
way  in  which  OpSysCo  has 
an  incentive  to  authorise 
only  one  applications  manu- 
facturer in  any  product  area 
is  if  the  chosen  applications 


company  rewards  OpSjsCo, 
in  cash  or  by  .some  other 
means,  for  its  refusal  to 
licence  any  competing  appli 
cation  programs  from  run 
ning  on  Us  operating  sys- 
tem. 

Such  an  agreement  would 
deny  the  other  applications 
manufacturers  access  to  90 
per  cent  nf  the  market, 
which  is  obviously  anti-corn 
pelitive.  The  deal  would, 
rightly,  be  struck  down  by 
the  competition  authorities. 

For  the  same  reason,  any 
proposal  to  merge  OpSysCo 
with  AppliCo  would  cer- 
tainly be  rejected  by  the 
competition  authorities,  prv 
ciseiy  because  such  a 
merger  would  hate  no  com- 
mercial rationale  other  than 
the  opportunity  ii  presented 
for  ;i  ii  t i - 

competitive  collaboration. 

Back  in  the  real  world, 
Microsoft's  operating  and 
applications  businesses 
have  always  been  part  of 
one  company  and.  until 
recently,  its  oiieruliug  sys- 
tem business  appeared  to  be 
happy  doing  business  with 
all  applications  manufactur- 
ers. including  those  who 
competed  with  Microsoft's 
own  applications. 

If  Microsoft  now  wishes 
ils  operating  systems  busi- 
ness to  enforce  exclusive 
deals  for  the  benefit  of  its 
own  applications  system 
business,  the  competition 
authorities  should  ask 
themselves  two  simple  ques- 
tions. Would  such  a deal  be 
lawful  in  a hypothetical 
world  in  which  tbe  two 
businesses  were  separate? 
Would  a merger  be  allowed 
between  two  companies 
who  proposed  to  operate 
such  a deal? 

If  the  answer  to  either 
question  is  “no"  in -the 
hypothetical  world,  the 
answer  should  be  “no"  in 
the  real  world,  too. 
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Over  the  past  week  or 
so  all  sods  of  people 
have  remarked  on 
how  fashionable  1 am. 
They  were  not  talking  about  my 
M&S  trousers  nor  the  velvet 
scarf  I was  given  for  Christmas 
six  years  ago.  What  is  fashion- 
able about  me,  apparently,  Is  the 
number  of  children  I have:  four. 

Earlier  this  month  Nicholas 
Coleridge,  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  Conde  Nasi  (publisher  of 
Vogue,  Tatler,  Vanity  Fair) 
wrote  an  article  In  the  Daily 
Telegraph  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  birth  of  his  latest 
baby.  Not  only  does  he  now  have 
four  rfiiWiwi,  all  Ids  best  friends 
from  university  have  four  too, 
and  what  a lovely,  noisy  crew 
they  make. 

This  delightfnl  coincidence 
has  led  Coleridge  to  conclude 
that  the  British  middle  classes 
are,  like  him  and  his  set,  having 
lots  and  lots  of  children. 

His  thesis  is  that  when  he  was 
growing  np  everyone  had  two 
children  because  they  feared  the 
world  was  a dangerous  place. 
But  now  that  the  world  is  safe 
from  communism  tin*  rich 
no  longer  pay  tax  at  98  per  cent, 
at  last  everyone  Is  going  ahead 
and  breeding  with  confidence. 
As  he  wanned  to  Us  theme,  he 


Counterblast 


Four  children  and  a tantrum 

Large  families  are  not  all  the  rage,  says  Lucy  Kellaway.  And  she  should  know 


found  no  end  of  advantages  to 
having  four  children.  Four  is  a 
self-sufficient  team,  and  the  per- 
fect number  for  Monopoly.  More 
Important  still,  four  increases 
the  chance  that  one  wiH  be  a 
genius  who  will  support  you  In 
your  old  ago,  even  if  it  also, 
increases  the  chances  that  one  of 
them  win  be  a “rotten  apple”.  (A 
Joke?  One  hopes  so.) 

And  then  there  are  the  Christ- 
mas cards  to  consider.  How 
lovely  to  be  able  to  add  the 
names  Alexander,  Freddie, 
Sophie  and  Thomas  after  your 
ownl  And  think  of  the  photo 
album:  it  would  seem  so  baring 
and  sterile  If  there  were  only 
three  attractive  children  in  it. 
Or,  as  Coleridge  put  it:  “The 
same  few  faces  over  and  over 
again,  posing  like  celebrities  in 
Hello!  against  different  back- 
grounds.'’ 

There  are  of  course  a few  little 
problems  in  this  paradise.  Cole- 


ridge owns  that  a big  family  can 
be  expensive,  unless,  he  says 
dismissivety,  you  are  “content 
to  raise  them  in  a no-frills,  free 
school  Mud  of  way0.  It  is  also 
hard  to  get  six  seats  In  a row  on 
an  airliner.  And  then  there  Is 
the  car.  What  an  embarrassment 
to  drive  a people  carrier. 

But  hang  on  a minute.  Are  the 
British  middle  classes  really 
having  more  children? 

I phoned  the  Family  Policy 
Studies  Centre  In  London  and  ft 
was  the  first  they  had  heard  of 
It  Maybe  a very  few  of  the  very 
rich  are  having  large  numbers 
of  children.  But  that  was  always 
so.  Coleridge  appears  to  have 
made  the  classic  error  of  looking 
at  the  tiny  sliver  of  the  rich  and 
most  privileged  to  which  he 
belongs  and  has  taken  them  as 
typical  of  the  middle  class  as  a 
whole. 

According  to  the  FPSC,  if 
some  people  are  having  large 


families  it  Is  to  do  with  the  fact 
that-  so  many  marriages  break 
up.  Women  have  one  family 
with  their  first  partner  and 
another  with  the  next 
There  are  other  reasons  why 
people  may  end  np  with  big  fam- 


ilies - as  I know  from  experi- 
ence closes-  to  home.  We  may 
live  In  an  age  of.  bewildering 
contraceptive  choice,  but  the 
wretched  little  devices  do  hot 
always  work  in  the  way  that  you 
expect  them  to. 


.There  are. good  things  about 
having  lots  of  children,  and 
there  are  bad' tilings  too,  but 
they,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
cars  or  aircraft  seats.  For  a start 
most  people  with  big  families  do 
not  go  on- flights  at  all  if  they 
cah  help  ft.  Not  only  is  it  crip- 

pHngjty  expensive,  but  I would 
rather  stay  at  home  than  face 
the  Journey  to  and  from  Heath- 
row with  the  buggies,  the  travel 
cots  and  all  The  rest  of  the  kit  ' 
As  far  as  ears  go,  I don't  see 
why  Coleridge  makes  such  a 
fnss  about  his  “embarrassing” 
Toyota  Land  Cruiser.  Children 
do  not  take  up  much  room;  It  is 
perfectly  possible  to  wedge 
-everyone  into  a Font  Escort 
(My  son  did  .inadvertently 
knock  out  one  of  my  daughter’s 
front  teeth  in  the  back,  of  the  car 
the  other  dgy,  .which  was  possi- 
bly because  they  were  too , 
squashed,  but  I suspect  it  could 
equally  have  happened  in  the 


Metropolis 


Lifelong 
learning  - 
if  you  can 
find  it 

London’s  Gresham  College  has  seen  a 
mini-renaissance,  says  Simon  Targett 


It  is  not  easy  to  find  Gres- 
ham College.  A small  blue 
sign  with  a grasshopper 
motif  hangs  above  the 
archway  between  the  Mid- 
land Bank  and  Hackett.  the  gen- 
tlemen's outfitters  - and  this  is 
the  largest  hint  along  Holbom 
that  one  of  England's  most  distin- 
guished academies  stands  behind 
the  shopfronts  and  the  bustle  of 
begowned  barristers  walking  to 
and  from  their  chambers. 

Yet  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  their  way  to  the 
little-known  16th  century  college 
- founded  as  a rival  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  once  bailed 
as  “England’s  third  university”  - 
to  bone  up  on  the  finer  points  of 
astronomy,  rhetoric,  physic, 
divinity  and  geometry. 

Already,  in  this  academic  year, 
smart  city  lawyers,  pinstriped 
business  executives  and  scruffy 
university  students  have 
crammed  into  the  timber-beamed 
Tudor  ball  to  hear  lectures  on 
“cosmic  dust”,  “mathematics: 
truth,  beauty  and  depth”,  "the 
brain  of  the  past”,  and  “what  is 
the  use  of  Jesus?” 

It  is  a remarkable  turnround 
for  Gresham.  Only  10  years  ago, 
the  college  had  no  fixed  abode, 
and  distinguished  professors, 
holding  chairs  once  graced  by 
such  luminaries  as  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  and  Robert  Hooke, 
were  forced  to  give  lectures  in 
hastily  arranged  locations  - 
mainly  draughty  church  halls. 

Inevitably,  these  lectures  were 
poorly  attended,  and  Gresham's 
future  looked  bleak. 

It  was  rescued  in  1991  when  it 
transferred  to  Barnard's  Inn  Hall, 
controlled  by  the  Mercers’  Com- 


pany, which  oversees  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  college. 

This  architectural  gem,  which 
survived  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don and  the  blitz,  was  a fitting 
place  for  a college  conceived 
before  the  Spanish  launched 
their  Armada  on  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s F.ngland. 

Its  origins  he  in  the  will  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  mercer 
and  financier  who  founded  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  law  which  holds  that 
“bad  money  drives  out  good”. 

On  his  deathbed  in  1579,  he 
bequeathed  his  grand  quad- 
ranged  mansion  in  Bishopsgate, 
together  with  the  revenues  from 
the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a college  in 
the  City  of  London. 

From  the  outset,  Gresham 
lured  some  brilliant  minds  from 
Oxbridge,  including  Henry 
Briggs,  the  pioneer  of  logarithms. 

They  came  because  the  life  was 
good;  Gresham  professors  earned 
£50  a year,  which  was  more  than 
revered  regius  professors  at  the 
two  medieval  universities. 

They  came  also  because  the 
ethos  and  the  education  were 
very  different 

Unlike  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  religion  ruled  and  schol- 
arly pedants  discoursed  on  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  Gresham 
promoted  “new  learning". 

Astronomy  might  sound  anti- 
quated, but  the  Gresham  chair 
was  the  first  in  England,  and  the 
professors,  appointed  by  busi- 
nessmen, highlighted  its  practi- 
cal value  for  City  merchants 
exploring  new  trade  routes  to 
India  and  the  Orient 

To  this  end,  lectures  were  free. 


i 


In  English  and  not  Just  Latin, 
and  therefore  open  to  everyone. 

“Gresham  was  the  Open  Uni- 
versity of  the  16th  century,”  says 
Colin  Pillinger.  the  present  Gres- 
ham professor  of  astronomy. 

The  diarists  Samuel  Pepys  and 
John  Evelyn  as  well  as  the  poet 
John  Dryden  were  among  the 
gentlemen  of  intellectual  curios- 
ity who  passed  through  the  lec- 
ture halls  of  Gresham.  Its  high 
point  was  the  mid-17th  century, 
when  a group  of  Greshamists 
founded  the  Royal  Society,  today 
the  country’s  foremost  scientific 
institution. 

Now,  however,  the  Bishopsgate 


mansion  lies  buried  beneath  the 
NatWest  Tower,  while  a second 
building,  along  Gresham  Street, 
established  in  the  1840s,  was 
abandoned  In  the  1960s. 

But  if  Gresham  as  an  Institu- 
tion has  struggled  to  survive,  into 
this  century,  Gresham  as  an  Idea 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

“Lifelong  ' iearnlng"  is  the 
ungainly  jargon  phrase  which 
trips  oil  the  tongue  of  today's 
educationists  and  politicians,  yet 
this  is  exactly  what  Gresham  has 
been  offering  for  the  second  half 
Of  the  rniTIwininm. 

Peter  Hennessy,  the  distin- 
guished Whitehall  watcher  and 


former  Gresham  professor,  calls 
the  college  “a  Renaissance  Jewel 
in  the  City  of  London”. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why.  The 
chance  of  becoming  a “renais- 
sance man”  - with  a breadth  of 
knowledge  suggesting  experience 
far  beyond  the  office  walls  - is 
within  easy  reach  of  workers  in 
the  square  mile.- 

And,  just  as  Pepys  wandered 
along  to  Bishopsgate,  so  the  great 
and  the  good  stop  by  for  a feast 
of  intellectual  stimulation. 

Lord  Beloff,  a former  Gladstone 
professor  of  government  at 
Oxford,  recently  sat  alongside 
Russian  emigres  to  hear  Geoffrey 


HosMng,  a one-time  BBC  Reith 
lecturer,  . talk- about  patronage 
and  the  Mafia  in  the  post-Soviet 
era. 

When  Hennessy  arrived  at  the 
lectern  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Labour  'government  of  the  mid- 
1960s.  he  found  himself  address- 
ing-an  audience  which  indudod 
two  of  the  “history  makers”  who 
featured  in  his  lecture:  Sir  Derek 
MltchMl,  principal  private  secre- 
tary ter  Harold  Wilson,  and  Lord 
Bancroft,  private  secretory  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

This  kind  of  audience,- a cut  or 
two  above  the  average  assembly 
of  note-taking  undergraduates. 


smartest  of  people  earners). 

■ The  main  pros  and  con* 
having  four  children  are  to  do 
with  attention.  In  small  *““*”*. 
the  children  get  a lot  of  parental 
attention,  perhaps too 
big  families  they  get  little,  per- 
haps too  little,  t can  think  of 
lots  of  good  . families,  some  big. 
some  small;  The  ones  1 like  toast, 
are  not  the  small  ones,  but  the 
smug  ones. 

1 have  no  doubt  Chat  four  chil- 
dren look  brilliant  in  the  Cole- 
ridges' photo  album.  As  fw  my 
own  photo  album,  I can  only  be 
clad  at  all  tire  things  the  camera 
has  not  recorded.  It  does  not  see 
the  tired  tantrums  before  bed- 
time (manv  of  which  are  thrown 
by  me)  nor  Is  there  any  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  the  youngest 
wing  to  bed  fully  clothed  when 
the  prospect  of  bathing  him  and 
getting  him  into  his  pyjamas 
seemed  too  much  to  bear. 

In  fact,  now  that  I come  to 
think  of  it,  my  photo  album  has 
no  record  of  a fourth  child  at  aii- 
The  real  thing  about  having 
child  number  four  is  that  yon 
may  just  about  be  able  to  load 
the  film  into  the  camera,  and 
may  eventually  get  round  to  tak- 
ing it  to  the  chemist  to  be  devel- 
oped, bat  sticking  pictures  into 
an. album  is  one  chore  too  many. 


attracts  top  lecturers  to  apply  for 
the  Gresham  professorships, 
which  cany  an  annual  honorar- 
ium of  £4,000  and  an  obligation  to 
deliver  six  lectures  a year. 

R offers  a test  of  professorial 
skill,  with  no  opportunity  to  shel- 
ter behind  technical  wizardry’. 

• Among  the  high  profile  profe*  * 
sors.  Roger  Penrose,  a former  t§ 
Rouse  Ball  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  was 
signed  up  as  Gresham 's  geometry 
don,  while  Susan  Greenfield, 
recently  installed  as  director  of 
' the  Royal  Institution,  is  halfway 
through  her  stint  as  professor  of 
physic. 

- With  such  famous  lecturers  on 
their  doorstep  talking  about 
things  that  matter  to  them  in 
their  everyday  lives  rather  than 
things  they  need  to  know  to  pass 
exams,  merchants  and  bankers 
and-  lawyers  are  turning  up  at 
Gresham,  and  the  little  college  Is 
quickly  outgrowing  its  comely 
hut  cramped  buildings. 

It  raises  the  question,  where 
next  for  Gresham  College? 

Hennessy  Is  happy  as  it  is.  But 
Pillinger,  the  astronomer,  thinks 
Gresham  should  reach  for  thp  ,. 
stars,  broadening  its  horizon  by  X 
using  the  latest  technology  ( • | 
capture  not  only  latecomers,  who  a 
often  have  to  be  turned  away  5 
because  of  lack  oT  space,  but  all- 
comers. 

As  an  Open  University  profes- 
sor, he  likes  the  idea  of  a “univer- 
sity of  the  world,  where  anyone 
can  just  walk  in  without  having 
to  pay  fees". 

This  ' would  recapture 
Gresham's  early  idealism  tn 
reach  out  to  those  people  outside 
the  ivory  towers  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Andreas  Prindl,  the  college’s 
.US-born  provost,  and  a former 
chairman  of  Nomura  Bank  Inter- 
national, is  keen  to  develop 
Gresham's  sense  of  collegiality 
without  compromising  its  unique 
identity. 

As  he  says;  "Gresham  has  no 
students,  no  feuding  dons  and  nu 
crumbling  buildings.”  i 

. This  makes  it  different,  and  ? 
gives  it  the  kind  of  advantage  ^ 
that  even  All  Souls  in.  Oxford,  its 
closest  cousin,  does  not.  enjoy. 

But  Gresham  is  looking  to  the 
long-term,  appointing  full  fel- 
lows, rather  than  just  professors 
on  three-year  contracts,  commit, 
stoning  academic  research  and 
publishing  lectures  on  the  inter- 
net 

Quite  where  this  will  all  lead  is 
hard  to  say. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
after  400  years.  Gresham  College, 
the  ''Renaissance  jewel”,  is  going 
through  a mini-renaissance  of  its 
own. 


The  blessing  of  Isis  be  on 
you,"  called  Olivia  Dur- 
din-Robertson  as  I left 
the  stable  yard  of  her 
17th  century  home,  the  centre  for 
goddess  worship. 

In  1952,  Lawrence  Durdin- 
Robertson,  then  owner  of  Hun- 
tington Castle  and  a clergyman 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  had  a 
mystical  experience,  through 
which  the  feminine  aspect  of  the 
Deity  was  revealed  to  him.  With 
his  wife  Pamela  and  his  sister 
Olivia,  who  had  bad  a similar 
experience,  he  was  eventually 
inspired  to  set  up  a religion,  the 
Fellowship  of  Iris,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  goddesses  of  all 
kinds. 

Their  home,  a former  garrison 
which  has  been  in  their  family 
for  more  than  3QD  years,  has 
since  become  the  world  centre  for 
this  religion,  with  nearly  15,000 
followers  in  92  countries. 

Lawrence  and  Pamela  have 
“left  this  world  for  the  Spirit 
Sphere”,  and  Olivia  is  high 
priestess  of  the  fellowship.  A 
small  woman,  with  long,  iron- 
grey  hair  and  a charming  smile, 
she  radiates  energy.  She  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a spry 
60-year-old,  but  is,  in  fact  81. 

“My  brother's  revelation  very 
specifically  took  the  form  of  thB 
feminine  aspects  or  the  Deity, 
yninn  was  more  visionary  - I saw 
beings  of  light,"  she  said.  “I’d 
always  been  psychic,  but  I 


Arcadia. 


Under  a spell  in  Wexford 

Sophia  Grene  visits  the  Temple  of  Isis,  centre  of  goddess  worship,  deep  in  the  Irish  countryside 


became  completely  clairvoyant” 

People  have  told  me  this  sort  of 
thing  before,  but  always  with  a 
mad  stare  in  their  eyes.  Olivia 
Durdin-Robertson  said  this  while 
making  tea  in  her  kitchen,  in  the 
same  matter-crf-fact  tone  that  she 
said  she  had  just  returned  from 
the  US. 

“We  had  a wonderful  voodoo 
week  in  New  Orleans.  It’s  all 
being  run  by  rather  nice  white, 
middle-class  intellectuals,  who 
wouldn't  dream  of  biting  the 
head  off  a chicken. 

“The  Fellowship  of  Isis  for- 
mally started  in  1976,  when  we 
had  a manifesto  printed  by  a 
local  co-operative,  which  we  sent 
to  anyone  who  might  be  inter- 
ested, witches  and  people  like 
that  And  to  our  surprise,  they 
started  to  join." 

When  I said  I wouldn’t  have 
expected  many  witches  in  Wex- 
ford. she  pointed  out  that  In  the 
1970s  there  were  many  people  liv- 
ing “alternative"  lifestyles.  “We 
bad  a wonderful  time  in  the 
hippy  era."  she  said.  “They  were 
horrible  to  older  people  mostly. 


but  they  loved  us.  1 became  a 
swami:  that's  what  they  were 
called  then.”  Now.  apparently, 
they  are  called  shamans. 

The  fellowship  is  open  to  all, 
although  at  first,  when  they  were 
running  the  Huntington  Castle 
Centre  for  Meditation  and  Study, 
“we  mostly  had  Protestants  aru^ 
gentry".  According  to  its  hand- ' 
hook:  “The  fellowship  accepts 
religious  toleration,  and  is  not 
exdusivisL  Members  are  free  to 
maintain  other  religious  alle- 
giances.” Few  churches  are  so 
tolerant. 

However,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
the  place  where  the  worship  of 
Isis  is  centred.  Driving  along  the 
winding  country  roads,  through  a 
thick  mist  that  had  surrounded 
me  when  1 turned  off  the  main 
road,  I wondered  if  it  were  some 
manifestation  of  the  goddess, 
warning  off  the  profane. 

Finally,  I reached  Clonegal, 
and  found  the  un  sign-posted 
alleyway  that  leads  to  the 
entrance  to  Huntington  Castle. 
The  mist  lifted  as  i drove  up 
the  lime  avenue,  revealing  the 


austere  beauty  of  the  edifice. 

One  can  still  see  the  four- 
square block  of  the  original  garri- 
son building,  although  a wing 
has  been  added  on  one  side,  and 
a conservatory  on  the  other.  ' Dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  an  earlier 
Durdin-Robertson  had  discovered 

‘We  had  a 
wonderful 
voodoo  week  In 
New  Orleans. 

It’s  being  run  . . 
by  inteilectuals7 

the  creative  possibilities  of 
cement  and  added  romantic  cas- 
tellations  along  the  top  of  the 
building.  The  Victorian  sash 
windows  in  the  main  block  have 
fake  gigging  bars,  which  are  now 
falling  off.  These,  were  added  to 
make  them  look  more  “blde- 
worlde"  for  Stanley  Kubrick’s 
film  Barry  Lyndon,  which. was. 


made  here  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Inside,  most  of  the  house  is 
filled  with  the  impedimenta  of 
centuries  of  collection  by  the 
family. 

“Bernard  Shaw  said  we  either 
go  horsey  or  artsy:  my  brother 
and  I definitely  went  artsy,  but 
the  rest  of  our  family  went  hor- 
sey,” said  Olivia.  Although  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  “hoisl- 
ness”  of  the  Durdin-Robertsons  (I 
particularly  liked  the  pincushion 
and  trinket-box  made  from  the 
hooves  of  favourite  horses,  killed 
on  the  hunting  field),  the  rest  of 
the  family  was  sufficiently  artis- 
tic for  the  house  to  be  full  of 
beautiful  things.  Prom'  the  18th 
century  tapestries  lining  the  tap- 
estry room  to  the  lovely  wood 
carvings  by  the  present  owner, 
Olivia's  nephew  David,  wherever 
the  eye  falls,  there  Is  something 
worth  looking  at. 

The  castle  on  its  own  would  he 
worth  the  modest  entrance  fee, 
but  the  visit  includes  entrance  to 
the  basement,  the  Temple  erf  Isis. 

The  descending  stairway  is 
guarded  by  Egyptian -applique 
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pictures  of  Isis  herself.  The  base- 
ment is  divided  by  pillars,  which 
were  erected  after  an  earlier 
Durdin-Robertson  put  up  a wall 
on  the  storey  above,  without 
checking  if  the  Door  could  take 
the  strain. 

This  made,  it  easy  to  divide  the 
space  into  small  altars.  There  is 
one  for  each  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
with  appropriate  references  to 
the  goddess.  Leo,  for  example, 
has  a statue  of  the  Egyptian  cat 
goddess  Bast..  Other  altars 
include  one  devoted  to  clairvoy- 
ancy,  with  a crystal  hall  framed 
with  the  eyes  from  a peacock's 
tail;  another  to  Native 
Americans,-,  complete  with 
painted  buffalo  skin;  and  one  to 
healing: 

The  original  dungeon;  where 
Olivia  and  Lawrence  played  as 
children,  has  been  converted  into 
a shrine  to  mothmhood.  A red 
bulb  lights  the  tiny  cell.  and  on 
the  wall  bangs  a terrifying  witch . 
mask.  'I  wore  that  for  one  of  our  ■ 
ceremonies."  said  Olivia. 

What  makes  the  high  priest- 
ess’s account  of  her  behefe.and 
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practices  so  appealing  is  that  she 
manages  to  make  it  sound  sensi- 
ble, more  enjoyable  than  mysti- 
cal.  The  belief  that  the  earth  is 
endangered  by  an  over-emphasis 
on  male  technology  and  power* 
games  is  not  necessarily  that  of  a W 
crank,  and  the  Fellowship  of  Isis  W , 
does  not  confine  itself  to  callin'*  1 
cm  the  goddess  for  help. 

- “We  founded  the  Order  of  Tara 

an  order  of  chivalry  for  environ- 
mentalism. because  we  felt  we 
ought  to  be  doing  something 
active  for  the  world."  Olivia  said 
The  order  was  involved  in  a 
campaign  to  stop  John  Major  put- 
ting a motorway  through  Oxley's 
Wood,  a centuries-old  wood  in 
England.  We  had  great  fun  dress- 
ing^) as  witches  and  so  on  ” 

tirl!°0d-llU”0ured  PrasiM- 

.hsm  h^  an  underlying  serious 
neas  Obyia  says  the  fellowship 
message  to 
offer  the  world.  “Our  society  is 

°F  M over-emphasis 
on  patriarchy  and  duality,  aood 

and  eyfi.  We  never 

anything  as  ail  good,  or  all  evil.  If 

poSsessed-  ^ try  i 
, to  help  them  overcome  " ft 

,Bft'  followed  by  the  f, 
blessing  or  Isis.  * ^ 
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